


HE sellers of pig iron and finished products 

I are trying to check buying for future delivery 
and are succeeding to some extent, but the 
demand continues very strong and prices are firm. 
The policy of the warring nations 

seems to indicate an increasing dis- 

Bars position to place order for blooms, 
billets and forgings for the manu- 

facture of high explosive shells and 





the demand for this material is, to some. extent, 
taking the place of that for shrapnel rounds. The 
belligerents are willing to accept shipments throughout 
the year, although until recently they would not pur- 
chase for delivery after July 1. The mills are very 
conservative about contracting for delivery during 
the last half, and makers of steel bars are not taking 
orders very freely at the present time. They could 
probably obtain as high as 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for 
prompt delivery. 

Melters of pig iron are showing 
Pi greatly increased interest in the 
1g market for the last half of next year 
Iron and are endeavoring to contract for 
delivery during that period. There 
is no uniformity of policy, but most furnaces are 
either refusing to quote at all for last half or are 
quoting at an advance of $1 over present prices. 
Some furnaces are, however, willing to quote the 
same prices for the last half as now prevail for the 
first half. Southern prices are strong and while there 
is still some iron obtainable at $14 for No. 2 foundry, 
3irmingham, for first half, most sellers are quoting 
$14.50 and one has advanced to $15. The statistical 
situation in eastern Pennsylvania is very strong, 
where orders on hand amount to about 500,000 tons, 
while stocks are only about one-eighth that tonnage. 
Along the lakes, $18 seems to be the minimum quota- 
tion on malleable, basic and No. 2 foundry, and there 
is a scarcity of foundry grades. A number of sales 
for extended delivery have been made in the east, 
including 15,000 to 20,000 tons of standard forge to 
a Troy, N. Y., consumer by a Buffalo furnace and 
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Subway Casting Contracts Cali for Heavy Tonnages—Heavy Demand 

for Shells—November Steel Lettings Large 


5,000 to 10,000 tons of forge iron additional from a 
New York state furnace, making the total recent 
purchases of the Troy concern about 30,000 tons of 
forge, some being for delivery into the third quarter 
of next year. The price was about $18, delivered. 
Two Lehigh valley furnaces will furnish about 25,000 
tons of foundry and forge pig iron for the casting 
of New York tunnel segments by a Catasauqua, Pa., 
foundry, while a Buffalo concern will furnish 12,000 
tons for the segments to be made by a Buffalo con- 
cern and nearby furnaces will furnish the iron needed 
for the segments to be made by a Wheeling company. 
Structural contracts for November, 
according to the statistics of the 
Shapes Bridge Builders’ and Structural So- 
ciety, amounted to 180,000 tons, the 
largest tonnage for one month in 
several years, but new projects are not developing 
rapidly and many of the smaller shops in the central 
west are in need of business. Plates continue to be 
very strong and one prominent eastern company has 
practically withdrawn from the market on account of 
its filled-up condition. It is true, however, in the 
case of plates, as it is in shapes, that many of the 
smaller consumers are not busy and in some cases 
where unspecified tonnages have been cancelled by 
the mills the buyers have readily consented. 
The proclamation issued by the Brit- 
ish government prohibiting the im- 
Machinery portation into the United Kingdom 
of all machine tools except under 
certain conditions, has aroused much 
interest among machine tool manufacturers. It is 
evident, however, that the government will permit all 
the importations that it needs for its own use or 
for the making of munitions by private concerns, but 
the buying will be under government control and it 
is expected that in this way some of the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the past will be eliminated. The de- 
mand for lathes and other tools continues very heavy 
from Russia. There is also active buying by indus- 
trial concerns, especially ship building companies. 
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Building a Merchant Marine 


N READING addresses and reports of discussions 
I in regard to the future trade relations of this 

country with foreign nations, one is deeply im- 
pressed by the fact that uppermost in the mind of 
nearly everyone who takes part in the consideration 
of this subject is the importance of establishing a 
merchant marine. For example, at the international 
trade conference held in New York last week, this 
subject was a prominent feature of the discussions. 
Among those who spoke on it were John Bassett 
Moore, Bernard N. Baker and Emery R. Johnson, 
professor of transportation and commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Moore, perhaps on account of his train- 
ing as a diplomat, speaks very cautiously in regard 
to government ownership of vessels. He quotes from 
a speech of the secretary of the treasury, who said, 
“We can prove the falsity of the claim that ships 
canot be operated under the American flag at a profit.” 
Then the professor naively remarks, “On this dem- 
onstration the permanency of any policy in regard 
to the merchant marine would no doubt largely de- 
pend.” Certainly, it would, and the trouble is that 
such a demonstration would require a long time. 

Professor Johnson advocates the establishment of a 
shipping board which, to some extent, would be to 
shipping what the interstate commerce commission is 
to railroads, but it should not have the power to 
engage in the steamship business, either directly or 
indirectly. It would be a body of experts and among 
other things would investigate the shipping and navi- 
gation laws of the United States and report at an 
early date a revised code of maritime laws. The 
general functions at the beginning would be primarily 
to aid and supervise rather than to regulate. 

Mr. Baker also advocated a shipping board, but 
he would give it much greater powers than those sug- 
gested by Professor Johnson. He would have the 
board investigate discriminations in ocean rates of 
freight and give it power to regulate them. He also 
favors an appropriation of $60,000,000 for the devel- 
opment of the merchant marine, the board to have 
the power to invest this amount in building, acquiring, 
leasing or operating all ships and to establish lines 
of steamers to foreign ports, giving necessary assist- 
ance to the operating companies. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of Mr. Baker’s speech was the 
reading of a letter from Secretary MtAdoo, in which 
he said he was not wedded to any view. While he 
had strongly advocated government ownership of 
vessels, the secretary was willing to be convinced that 
some other plan would be better. “If,” he said, 
“someone else can present a solution that is more 


practical and will be more efficacious, I shall be as 
quick to support it as I have been earnest in urging 
the views I have already presented.” This expression 
of the secretary of the treasury is the first indication 
we have seen of a possibility of getting him to agree 
to any plan except his pet hobby of government 
ownership of ships. If all who are deeply interested 
in the upbuilding of the merchant marine will discuss 
it in the spirit of openmindedness and with a deter- 
mination to agree upon some practical plan, it will 
be possible to find such a plan during the present 
session of congress. 


An Unselfish Life 

AMES MAPES DODGE, whose life was ended 
at the time of its greatest usefulness, was an 
unusual type of the busy man of affairs who is 
not so engrossed in his own private matters that he 
cannot remember those about him. For many years, 
Mr. Dodge was noted for his thoughtfulness for all 
his employes and they had for him an affectionate 
regard, which is unusual in these days, when relations 
of employers and employes are not as close as they 
were years ago. Mr. Dodge adopted progressive 
methods and it was perfectly natural for him to work 
in harmony with Frederick Winslow Taylor, but there 
never was any suspicion of slave-driving or of any 
kind of methods to which the employes should object. 
In the last few years of his life, Mr. Dodge had 
given up active business, to a large extent, and devoted 
his time to scientific, industrial and civic matters. 
While he never held public office, he was of the kind 
that would grace any office, and his influence and 
advice were freely given for the promotion of many 
causes. The city of Philadelphia mourns him as one 
of its best citizens. As president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and as an official 
of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, he rendered 
services of a very high order. He had a wide 
circle of friends and admirers throughout the country, 
on account of his intense interest in everything which 
was for the betterment of mankind and because of 
his never failing kindliness of disposition toward every- 

one with whom he came in contact. 


John Sharp Williams, cotton planter and senator 
from Mississippi, has some sense of fairness about 
him, even if he is a free trader. Speaking of the 
proposed tax on pig iron and steel, he said, “You 
can’t blame the steel manufacturers for objecting. 
I know I would kick if it were proposed to tax 
cotton.” Of course, he would, and yet, what better 
right would he have to object than the iron and steel 
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manufacturers have? Cotton is exported and is used 
by the warring nations. So are iron and steel. Hence, 
if one product is taxed, why not the other? The 
proposed tax on iron and steel will be vigorously 
opposed. Its advocates will do well to drop it. 





How to Get the Facts 
HE paragraph of the President’s message, which 
T doubtless was written with the tariff in mind, 
is remarkable for its vagueness. It is as 
follows: 

“Many conditions about which we have repeatedly 
legislated are being altered from decade to decade, 
it is evident, under our very eyes, and are likely to 
change even more rapidly and more radically in the 
days immediately ahead of us, when peace has re- 
turned to the world and the nations of Europe once 
more take up their tasks of commerce and industry 
with the energy of those who must bestir themselves 
to build anew. Just what these changes will be no 
one can certainly foresee or confidently predict. 
There are no calculable, because no stable, elements 
in the problem. The most we can do is to make 
certain that we have the necessary instrumentalities 
of information constantly at our service, so that we 
may be sure that we know exactly what we are 
dealing with when we come to act, if it should be 
necessary to act at all. We must first certainly know 
what it is that we are seeking to adapt ourselves to. 
I may ask the privilege of addressing you more at 
length on this important matter a little later in your 
session.” 

Evidence that the President really had the tariff 
in mind when he wrote the above paragraph is fur- 
nished by the report that in an address to the mem- 
bers of the national committee of his party he spoke 
more plainly and declared that nobody knows today 
what ought to be done in regard to tariff schedules. 
This is true, and it is also true that everything that 
can be done should be done to obtain information 
upon which to base new tariff schedules. Possibly 
the President is still of the opinion that the necessary 
investigations could be carried on by the federal trade 
commission, but it seems to us that the only satisfac- 
tory method of thoroughly investigating conditions 
connected with the imports from foreign countries is 
to establish a non-partisan tariff commission. Such 
a commission could be organized at an early date and 
do a vast amount of work before the war ends. And 


then, if a truce should be declared, followed by a 
long period of negotiation, an opportunity for still 
further determination of facts will be presented, so 
that by the time of the final signing of the treaty of 
peace the necessary revision of the tariff schedules 





could be enacted into law by congress. This work 
of investigation never could be done satisfactorily 
by a commission which is already overburdened by 
its many duties. 





Advertising That Pays 


ECULIARLY apt comment on failure to adyer- 
P tise adequately by makers of steel for various 
purposes is presented in an editorial in the 
November number of The American Roofer, published 
at Chicago. 

The comment follows closely the idea presented 
at the autumn meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at Cleveland, when George H. Jones, 
vice president of the Inland Steel Co., argued for 
manufacturers of steel products to advertise generaly 
to present the merits of their goods in competition 
with other materials used for the same purpose, and 
R. H. Sweetser, of the Thomas Iron Co., told of 
actual results of advertising pig iron. 

The editorial referred to strikes a ringing note and 
shows how consumption of steel products for roofing 
might be increased by judicious general advertising, 
as follows: 


From a business standpoint, the main question is 
advertising. In the roofing trades, conditions are 
peculiar, as some roofing materials are widely adver- 
tised, while others are not, and the demonstration is 
complete. The advertised roofings are fast coming 
to the front, while the non-advertised are falling 
behind. The evidence is too plain for argument. The 
prepared roofings are crowding out other materials 
because they are extensively advertised, 

It is amusing to watch the antics of the shingle 
men, for example, under pressure of competition of 
other roofing materials. They hold conventions and 
adopt resolutions to the effect that shingle roofs are 
good roofs, and someone among them has the courage 
to suggest that they appropriate a lump sum for 
advertising. An effort is made to do this and possibly 
a small amount of money is raised and part of it is 
paid to lumber trade publishers for ads to lumber 
dealers. Meantime the prepared roofing manufactur- 
ers are spending ten-fold as much in a skillfully 
planned publicity campaign. We wonder if ever they 
will wake up to the fact that advertising is a serious 
matter and that it cannot be done successfully on a 
shoestring. 

Similarly, the metal roofing interests are at fault 
in not heralding far and wide the merits of their 
products. Some of the leaders in this line are point- 
ing out the mistaken policy of economy adopted by 
manufacturers of sheet metal—a policy that is per- 
mitting other roofing materials to get the business. 
And the fact is that the percentage of cost to manu- 
facturers of sheet metal goods would be less than 
1 per cent on their total sales, to cover an advertisin 
campaign in this country amounting to millions of 
dollars annually. 
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Prices 

Dec. 15, 

1915. 

Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh.. $19.95 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 18.95 


No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 18.95 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo...., 18.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 19.25 
as | ORs CO ks cad vesdy es 18,00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 14.00 
Southern Ohio No, 2, Ironton.. 17.50 


BAGG, BOOOTE PE... cccctccceccs 18.00 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 16.75 
No, 2X foundry, Philadelphia... 19.25 
Ferro mang., Balti., (prompt).. 100.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh......... 30.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Pbgh......... 31.00 
Op.-h’th sh. bars, Pbgh........ 31.00 
GY Open-hearth billets, Pbgh....... 30.00 
Bowel. Bare, AMIOs vvicscsccsocers 1,99 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.959 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.80 


$17.45 $16.80 $14.70 
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Aver. Average Aver. 


for or or 
Nov., ree i 
1915. 1915. 1914, 


16.70 15.65 13.45 
16.45 15.45 13.70 
17.12 13.80 13.00 
17.50 1595 15.75 
17.42 14.20 13.00 


Beams, Philadelphia 


Tank piates, Chicago 


Leap eae: 2s 
1.50 1.35 1.15 
(For Appitionat Prices See Pace 1208.) 


Rerolling rails, Chgo 


13.50 11.50 9.50 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.009 1.759 1.509 1.20 

16.25 14.50 12.63 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pbgh..... 2.50 2.22 1.92 1.85 
17.78 35.23 43.50 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh. 2.25 1.85 1.52 1.35 Y; 
15.50 12.75 12.50 Sh., galv., No. 28, Pbgh....... 4.75 3.906 3.67 2.85 Y 
17.75 15.00 14.25 Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 2.00 1.87 1.69 1.55 Y 
100.00 110.00 68.00 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.35 2.35 1,84 1.69 Y 
27.75 24.60 19.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 3.00 2.96 2.37 2.25 y 
28.25 24.60 19.50 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 18.50 15.31 14.25 10.30 Y 
28.50 25.80 19.50 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa.. 16.00 14.50 14.50 9.50 y 
28.00 25.60 19.00 Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 15.50 33.13 12.00 8.25 Y 
1.79 1.54 1.20 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa...... 20.50 17.00 16.00 11.50 Y 
1.625 1,34 1.10 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 15.50 12.75 10.75 7.50 Z 
y 
Y 
Y 
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pubestae is $1.75 $1.48 $1.31 $0.95 
cu vesesee 1,99 1.79 1.54 1.20 


Iron bars, Chgo. mill 
Denman, Chgo. ........ 
Beams, Pittsburgh ............ 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 


a Sere 17.00 14.31 13.15 9.50 


a 34.75 42.735 121,75: 10,00 
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Prices Present and Past | 
Quotation on leading products December 15, average for November, 1915, average for September, 1915, and average U 


for December, 1914. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Aver. Average Aver. 

Prices for for for 
Dec. 15, Nov., Sept., Dec., 
1915. 4035. « 1935... - 2934. 


1.80 1.625 1.34 1.10 
2.009 1.759 1.509 1.20 
1.80 1.625 1.32 1.07 
1.99 1.79 1.49 1.20 
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Inquiry for Pig tron for Last Half 


Buyers Would Like to Place Orders for Delivery After July 1—Policies of 
Furnaces Vary—Many Will Not Quote 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13. — Inquiries for 
iron for last half shipment now are be- 
ginning to come out quite freely and 
many consumers appear bent upon 
covering themselves as far ahead as the 
furnaces, will consent. There is a 
mixed attitude on the part of the pro- 
ducers in quoting upon these anticipated 
requirements. Some makers are willing 
to quote upon the same basis as first 
half until the outlook for consumptive 
conditions in the last six months is 
better defined; others want advances; 
while still others are declining to name 
prices at this time. Among the last 
half inquiries are about 10,000 tons for 
the Norfolk & Western railroad, in- 
cluding 3,000 tons of bessemer, 5,300 
tons of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 foundry, 1,000 
tons of special and 500 tons of char- 
coal. A local stove maker is in the 
market for last half. This buyer also 
has taken several thousand tons addi- 
tional for first half, including 1,000 tons 
of No. 2X at $20, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace. Other sales of eastern Penn- 
sylvania at $20, furnace, for forward 
shipment have been closed including 
1,000 tons to New England. Several 
eastern Pennsylvania makers now hold 
first half foundry at $19, furnace, for 
No. 2X or about $19.60 to $19.80, Phila- 
delphia, and a number of smaller orders 
have been booked on this basis. It is 


reported these same prices can be ob- 
tained for second half. Several thou- 
sand tons of Virginia iron for second 
quarter have been sold in this district 
at $17, furnace, or $19.75, Philadelphia, 
for No. 2X, and the leading Virginia 
maker will accept this same figure 
throughout the year. Other Virginia 
producers have advanced to $17 furnace 
for No. 2X, first half, and one special 
brand is held at $18. A Trenton con- 
sumer was a buyer of 1,000 tons of 
northern foundry iron. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania puddling forge in moderate lots 
has been sold at $16.50, furnace, for prompt 
and at $17 for first quarter or about 
$17.50 to $17.85, delivered. Steel-making 
iron has been quiet. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania consumer took 1,000 tons of 
valley basic, first quarter, at slightly 
under $18.50, delivered. Another con- 
sumer is figuring on 3,000 tons, first 
quarter, which also probably will come 
from the valleys. Some makers of 
standard low phosphorus now are quot- 
ing $30, furnace, or $32.62, Philadelphia, 
for last half and have made sales at 
this price. Several thousand tons have 
been booked. Leading Lebanon makers 
ask $32, furnace, first half, and have 
sold over $38, furnace. Statistics show 
that November bookings and shipments 
of the furnaces were very heavy. In 
eastern Pennsylvania aggregate orders 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 


now are over 500,000 tons with stocks 
about one-seventh or one-eighth as 
much. Virginia orders total about 280,- 
000 tons and stocks about 140,000 tons. 
In November, orders increased 40,000 to 
50,000 tons and stocks declined 15,000 
tons. One large Virginia maker has 175,- 
000 tons in orders, of which 60,000 tons 
were taken in November. The Topton, 
Pa., furnace has resumed. 


Market Quiet, But Strong 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—All grades of 
pig iron continue their march toward 
the $20 figure in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh district. Sales the last few 
days have not involved heavy ton- 
nages and not much definite demand 
is reported. The Colonial Steel Co. 
has purchased 5,000 tons of standard 
basic iron for shipment during March, 
April, May and June of next year. 

Alice furnace of the Valley Mold 
& Iron Co., 
lapsed Dec. 11, after the burden had 
slipped. The furnace broke out at 
the hearth and then toppled to one 
side. The accident was similar to 
that of the Clinton furnace, which 
collapsed several years ago. Contracts 
for rebuilding the stack have been let 
and it is expected that work will be 
completed 90 days hence. W. P. Sny- 
der & Co. have leased the furnace 


Sharpsville, Pa.,  col- 
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for several years, operating it on 
basic iron. 


Iron at $19 Minimum 


Buffalo, Dec. 14.—The majority of 
the producing interests of the Buffalo 
district have, in the past few days, 
decided to hold what little available 
tonnage they have unsold over the 
first quarter and first half of 1916 
at a minimum of $19 for all grades. 
The established asking price of these 
furnaces are $19 to $20, covering all 
grades of foundry iron, malleable, 
basic and bessemer. Other furnace 
interests here, however, have been 
placing on the market a liberal ton- 
nage of resale iron at a minimum in 
some cases as low as $17. It is ex- 
pected that this minimum will be ad- 
vanced shortly, as heavy sales are con- 
suming the stock of iron stacked here 
in the spring for resale. Until the 
quotations on this iron is changed 
the Buffalo price is represented by a 
spread of $3 per ton, namely, $17 to 
$20, covering the various grades. 

The sales for the week totaled about 
25,000 tons, largely resale iron. Owing 
to the recognized sold up condition of 
the furnaces of the district, there is 
not much inquiry for iron on the part 
of melters seeking to contract for 
additional tonnages, but on the basis 
of specifications coming in, plus the 
urgent demands for early shipments, 
it is evident that the foundries are 
becoming more active. 

In addition to the sales of 25,000 
tons noted for the week, Buffalo in- 
terests will be called upon to supply 
12,000 tons of pig iron in connection 
with the contract just secured by the 
New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, 
for 11,000 tons of cast iron segments 
for the Fourteenth street tunnel in 
New York City. 

Prices Very Firm 

Cleveland, Dec. 14.—The quotation on 
malleable, basic and No. 2 foundry at 
the furnace, Cleveland, is still $18, or 
$18.30, delivered in the city, but there 
is very little foundry iron to be had. 
A similar condition prevails in Detroit 
and at other points along the lakes. At 
Toledo, the prices are the same as at 
Cleveland and sales are made in a very 
conservative way. One Cleveland 
agency is quoting $19, valley, on basic 
and $20 on bessémer. There is in- 
creasing inquiry for all grades for last 
half delivery, but furnaces as a rule are 
not willing to make any quotations and 
in the few cases in which quotations 
have been made for delivery after July 
1, 1916, they have been so high as to 
preclude the placing of orders. It 
seems certain that on account of the 
higher prices of ore, which will cause 
an increase of $1.50 a ton in the cost 
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of making pig iron, prices on pig iron 
will be at least that much higher than 
present quotations for the last half of 
next year. 


Northern Iron Steady 

Chicago, Dec. 14.—Sellers of north- 
ern foundry and malleable pig iron are 
maintaining their price at $18, Chicago 
furnace. This applies to deliveries 
to July 1 and some makers are will- 
ing to take tonnages through the year 
at the same _ price. They are not 
seeking sales for last half, but all 
melters who are willing to obligate 
themselves and cover their probable 
requirements are being accommodated. 
The tonnage sold for delivery after 
July 1 is not yet large, but buying 
is being carried on fairly well, when 
the situation is considered. 

Announcement last week of an in- 
crease of 75. cents per ton on ore for 
1916 caused pig iron makers to with- 
draw quotations temporarily until the 
situation could be canvassed, but they 
were restored almost immediately 
without change. 

Southern iron appears to be about 
50 cents per ton stronger and no 
$13.50 iron seems available, the specu- 
lative iron which has been a factor 
for some time apparently being ab- 
sorbed. Some furnaces are willing to 
take tonnage at $14, Birmingham, but 
a number have advanced prices to 
$14.50, Birmingham, and maintain this 
firmly. 

Lake Superior charcoal iron is in 
rather a ragged condition, one inter- 
est which is nearly sold for first half 


delivered, Chicago. Other charcoal iron 
makers, who have more iron for sale, 
have not yet advanced to this level 
and are quoting $19.25 to $20.25, de- 
livered, Chicago. Under the circum- 
stances, charcoal iron sellers are dis- 
posing of considerable tonnage, some 
of which is coming into a territory 
usually supplied with coke iron from 
Chicago furnaces. Sales have been 
made recently in the St. Louis district 
in competition with Chicago iron. 


Prices on Up-Grade 

Cincinnati, Dec. 14——The price of 
southern Ohio foundry iron continues 
on the up-grade. The Marting Iron 
& Steel Co. has advanced its quota- 
tions to $17.50, Ironton basis, for No. 
2 foundry, for first half delivery, and 
another ‘large maker is holding at $18 
for the same shipment. No basic iron 
is available for the first quarter from 
furnaces, but small amounts are being 
offered by speculators for spot ship- 
ment at $18 and $18.50, Ironton. Sil- 
very iron for the first quarter is be- 
ing held at a premium because of its 
scarcity. The scheduled price for the 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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second quarter is $25, furnace, for 
8 per cent silicon. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon is strong at $28, furnace, for 
from 10 to 11 per cent. 

Two southern stacks are asking $14, 
Birmingham basis, for No. 2 foundry 
iron, for the first half, but the remain- 
ing furnaces are holding at $14.50 for 
the same delivery, and one has ad- 
vanced to $15. Inquiries are light, but 
sales are being made regularly by 
salesmen to old customers. Michigan 
melters have taken 5,000 tons of foun- 
dry grades and 5,000 tons of mallea- 
ble iron. A Kokomo, Ind., user has 
purchased 2,000 tons of foundry iron, 
and a local manufacturer has closed 
for 2,000 tons of northern and south- 
ern foundry iron. 


Inquiry for Malleable 


St. Louis, Dec. 14—The most in- 
teresting inquiries before this market 
are for malleable iron, one for 3,000 
tons, which made its appearance to- 
day, and one for 1,000 tons, which 
was put out last week, and has not 
been closed. The 3,000-ton inquiry is 
for delivery over the last half. 

Sales last week were confined to a 
few car lots, mostly of southern iron, 
Local agents are not expecting a 
buying movement to take place until 
after the stock-taking period. South- 
ern No. 2 is quoted by some furnaces 
at $15, Birmingham, but others are 
making a price of $14.50. Northern 
iron seems to be dull, with Chicago 
quoting $18 and Ironton $17. 


Warehouse Stocks 


Are Somewhat Depleted Owing to Heavy 
Demand 





Chicago, Dec. 14.—Although ware- 
houses have not yet found themselves 
in acute need, heavy demand on many 
finished steel products has depleted 
assortments in a number of items 
and mill deliveries are barely sufficient 
to keep them supplied, Plates, shapes 
and bars remain at former levels, but 
black sheets have been advanced to 
2.90c, Chicago, and 3.00c, St. Paul. 
Galvanized sheets, No. 22 gage and 
lighter, are now quoted at 5.00c and 
No. 20 gage and heavier at 4.80c, 
Chicago. Increasing scarcity of the 
lighter gages is responsible for this 
unusual division. 


Buffalo Prices Higher 


Buffalo, Dec. 14.—Warehouse prices 
have been advanced with the increase 
in the demand on the mills. Bars and 
small shapes, under 2 inches are now 
quoted at 2.45c, f. o. b: Buffalo, with 
5 cents per 100 pounds additional for 
store-door deliveries. Rounds and 
squares, 2 inches and over, continue 
to be quoted at 3.15c. 
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Iron Ore Sales 


Are Being Made Rapidly by the Lake 
Superior Producers 


Cleveland, Dec. 14.—Sales of iron ore 
have been made rapidly during the 
past week at an advance of 75 cents 
over the 1915 prices. Furnace owners 
knew, of course, that an advance of $1 
was being considered and they are 
satisfied with the present schedule. 
Owing to the strength of the pig iron 
market and the prospects for continued 
demand during next year, it is ex- 
pected that furnaces will cover for their 
full requirements. The new schedule is 
as follows: Old range bessemer, $4.50; 
Mesabi bessemer, $4.20; old range non- 
bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi non-bessemer, 
$3.55. 

M. A. Hanna & Co. are fortifying 
their already powerful position in the 
vessel trade by the acquisition of 
additional tonnage. Last week they 
purchased the steamers Charles Wes- 
ton, D. B. Meacham, J. G. Munro 
and James Corrigan from the Fron- 


.tier Steamship Co., and the steamer 


Wm. A. Rogers from the Niagara 
Transit Co. The vessels are all mod- 
ern and are of the largest type, hav- 
ing a combined capacity for moving 
70,000 tons per trip. In addition to 
this, this firm will operate the steam- 
ers Charles O. Jenkins, Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy and F. B. Squire, and 
also will operate the vessel now on 
the stocks which is building for the 
Donner Steel Co. These additions 
strongly entrench this company, 
which has the freightage of the ore 
from the Great Northern properties. 

The following are the official dock 
figures for the Lake Superior ore 
movement by upper lake ports for 
the season just closed: 


Season Season 

Port. 1915. 1914. 
BONAR coke ect ccuess 5,649,289 3,664,451 
Marquette .........00. 3,099,589 1,755,726 
pS BP ee ee 5,146,772 3,363,419 
BOOTIE, «occ ci vtwcdanes 8,342,793 11,309,748 
EL cri ncks siete ae 15,437,419 6,318,291 
DW. BISSOOTS 26. 0s ces 8,642,942 5,610,262 
46,318,804 32,021,897 
1915 imcrease ....... SS sh Wa voiesis 


This total of 46,318,894 tons in 1915 
compares with previous years as fol- 


lows: 
Tons. 

Bata 2906, cede p05 bose ss as tnan 37,513,595 
TE | sae eer ye 41,288,755 
ees DE deve wde be dh'oe coe ee 25,427,094 
ee os 8s we nae b 41,683,873 
ee nese Sak ab be be Aare 6 42,620,201 
DE TEES (cE h been ss cakete cee 32,130,411 
NS PE 6 bl Sies ccee tik redets 47,435,777 
Ee ee ee ere ee 49,070,478 
TNS PORE rr ae 32,021,897 
Ph SER cach scdbekkewie en heh 46,318,804 


Busy Toledo Plant.—The Boerder 
Process Steel Co., Toledo, O., is now 
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very busy making high grade steel 
products, including ball bearing steel, 
die steel, spring and machinery steel 
and non-magnetic steel. The demand 
is very active, but the Toledo com- 
pany is promptly filling orders. 


Coke Stronger 


Prices for Prompt Delivery Are Advanced 
Sharply 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Conjested traf- 
fic conditions and the approach of the 
holidays which will cause a cessation 
of operations at many plants in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions 
have caused prices of Connellsville 
fuel for spot delivery to advance 
sharply this week. Some furnace coke 
has been sold at $3.35, ovens, or $1 a 
ton above the price prevailing a week 
ago. Foundry coke is being held at 
$3.75 by some makers for prompt de- 
livery. Whether advanced quotations 
will be maintained after the situation 
becomes more nearly normal remains 
to be seen. No large contracts have 
been placed this week. The Connells- 
ville Courier for the week ending Dec. 
4, says production was 437,251 tons, 
an increase of about 5,000 tons com- 
pared with the week previous. 

Foundry Coke Strong 

Cincinnati, Dec. 14. — Foundry coke 
from the New River, Pocahontas and 
Wise county fields is unchanged in 
price despite acute shortage in produc- 
tion and deliveries. It is quoted at 
from $3 to $3.25, ovens. Local foun- 
dries are not consuming as much fuel 
as they were two months ago, because 
the strike of union machinists has 
caused machine tool builders to with- 
hold deliveries of castings. Connells- 
ville foundry coke has advanced slightly, 
being now quoted at from $3.25 to $3.50, 
ovens, and Connellsville furnace grades 
are being held at from 3 to $3.25, ovens. 
New River coke is quoted the same as 
that from the Connellsville district. 


Wire Mills Sold Up to 
July 1 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Wire manufac- 
turers in western Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio practically have been 
forced out of the market for delivery 
the first six months of next year. 
Much of the tonnage now being rolled 
was sold on the basis of 1.65c and 
Heavy tonnages are 
England, although 


1.70c for nails. 
being shipped to 
shipments have been reduced consid- 
erably because of inability to obtain 
bottoms at the eastern seaboard. Wire 
nails are firm at $2 a keg. Wire rods 
nominally are quoted at $40, Pitts- 
burgh. 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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Billets Advance 


Scarcity More Serious—Some Very High 
Quotations 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Sales of bil- 
lets and sheet bars the last week or 
10 days indicate that prices have ad- 
vanced $1 a ton or more. Sheet bars 
are being held at $32 and billets at 
$31 by some makers. The scarcity 
of semi-finished products is more acute 
than at any time during the last. six 
months. Most consumers have cov- 
ered first quarter requirements and 
reservations have been made for the 
bulk of the output the second quar- 


ter of 1916. 
Billets Still Advance 


Philadelphia, Dee. 13.—On ordinary 
open hearth rolling billets, $40, mill, 
for second quarter, has been quoted 
within the week by eastern Pennsyl- 
vania makers. This is a new high 
mark for this grade of steel. Con- 
sumers who heretofore have been un- 
willing to use bessemer steel for cer- 
tain purposes, but upon being forced 
to do so, have experienced good re- 
sults, they report, now are renewing 
their orders and makers say they 
can obtain $35 and more, Pittsburgh, 
for billets of this quality. For forg- 
ing billets, $55, mill, is obtainable, 
but there is practically no such steel 
to be offered for many months. Some 
leading eastern Pennsylvania sellers 
of billets have been putting all their 
surplus steef into large rounds, 
blooms, etc., at very lucrative prices 
and consequently are out of the mar- 
ket. A local middleman inquired this 
week for 500 tons of crop ends. Prices 
have been cabled on the 25,000 tons 
of billets asked by the French gov- 
ernment, but there has been no deci- 
sion. Some large inquiries for shell 
blooms are pending. 


Ferro is Higher 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Several dealers 
are asking $110, seaboard, and above 
for ferro-manganese for prompt ship- 
ment. A small tonnage, it is report- 
ed, commanded $112, seaboard, a few 
days ago. Demand for 50 per cent 
and lower grades of ferro-silicon con- 
tinues heavy and sellers have experi- 
enced no difficulty in obtaining ad- 
vanced Quotations of steel- 
making metals are nominal; no sales 


prices. 


of importance have been reported for 
several weeks. 

The American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Ct., has handed over to cer- 
tain employes a check calling for 
the payment to them of a bonus of 
10 per cent of their yearly wages. 
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Steel Bars Sold to July 


Large Inquiries for Shrapnel Rounds Still Pending, 


But Foreign Demand Largely for Crude Steel 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—Heavy for- 
eign inquiries for 3% to 3%-inch on 
the shrapnel sizes of rounds now ap- 
pear to have way to requests 
for prices on blooms, billets, forgings, 
etce., for 8 and 9-inch, or the high ex- 
plosive shells. It is reported that 
foreign works now are in a position 
to supply most of their own needs of 
shrapnel bars. large inquiries 
for the shrapnel rounds still are re- 
ceiving attention, including one for 
50,000 tons for export put out through 
New York, but the number is smaller. 





given 


Some 


There are some heavy inquiries for 
blooms and other forms for high 
explosive shells, including one for 


40,000 tons, another for maximum re- 
quirements of 200,000 tons and others. 
Those buying will take delivery dur- 
ing the last half, or as the makers are 


able, which means practically the 
same thing with eastern mills now 
sold up to July 1 and not quoting 


at present. A Baltimore shell maker 
2,200 tons of rolled shaft- 
ing. Makers of soft steel bars con- 
tinue to take practically no new busi- 


ness and are straining their capacity 


asks cold 


to make deliveries against current 
specifications. Producers state they 
could obtain 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for 


prompt shipment and the lowest quo- 
tation received by an eastern buyer 
this week for prompt bars was 3.00c, 
The Norfolk & Western rail- 
inquiring for its last half 
about 3,000 tons. Shafting is 
points to 50 and 45 off. 


mill. 
road is 
needs, 
up 2 


Bars Strong 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14—Steel bars and 
reflect decided strength. 
manufacturers refusing to 


iron bars 
Most 


sell plates, shapes or bars, except for 


are 


specific work and not much speculative 
tonnage has been obtained. Steel bars 
for shipment at the convenience of the 
mill, continue to be nominally quoted 
at 1.70c; ton is 
expected before the end of the year. 
1.90¢ by makers in 


an advance of $2 a 


Bar iron is held at 


this district. 


Continue Scarce 

Chicago, Dec. 14.—Increasing dif- 
ficulty is being experienced by con- 
sumers in obtaining their necessities 
in steel bars. Larger mills are un- 
able to promise any delivery within 
and the few smaller 
produce some ton- 


reasonable time 
mills which can 


nage for prompt delivery are obtain- 
ing large premiums for their service. 





A nominal quotation of 1.99c, Chi- 
cago mill, prevails, but-it is prac- 
tically meaningless, inasmuch as there 
is nothing for sale for any delivery 
within several months even at this 
figure. From 2.29¢ to 2.44c, Chicago, 
is being obtained on such tonnage as 
is being bought for reasonably prompt 
delivery. 


Selling Conservatively 


Dec. 14. — Some com- 
panies are now quoting 1.80c; Pitts- 
burgh, on plates, shapes and bars, 
but are not making definite promises 
No delivery prior to 
July 1 is assured. A few companies 
are unwilling to take on any bar busi- 
ness and the buyer has difficulty in 
from ware- 


Cleveland, 


of delivery. 


placing orders, 


house. 


except 


Bar Iron Advanced 





Chicago, Dec. 14.—Bar iron now is 
on a basis of 1.75c, Chicago mill, 
without a sign of weakness. At this 
advanced figure, mills are contracting 


Plate Mills 
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for delivery within 60 days. One 
large consumer is not in the market 
except for occasional wunsually 4t- 
tractive tonnages for immediate de- 
livery, but other makers have consid- 
erable tonnage to sell. Conditions 
indicate that premiums over this quo- 
tation will be offered shortly, as the 
pressure for iron is increasing 4s 
steel plates recede. 

Much higher prices of scrap going 
into bar iron is one of the factors 
making for firmness. 


Bar Iron Sells High 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—Sales of bar 
iron for early shipment have been 
made by eastern Pennsylvania makers 
at 2.10c, mill. The general mill price 
remains 1.80c, Pittsburgh, or 1.959c, 
Philadelphia. The market is véry 
strong with good btying. 


Hoops, Bands and Shafting 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14. — Prices of 
hoops and bands have not been 
changed, despite reports to the con- 
trary. Hoops are quoted at 1.90c 
and bands at 1.70c. Cold rolled steel 
shafting is quoted at 50 per cent off 
the list for carload lots and at 55 
per cent off the list for less than 
carloads. 


Are Filled 


One Leading Company Practically Retires from Market, 


But Some Buyers Consent to Cancellations 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—One leading 
eastern Pennsylvania maker of plates 
now has practically withdrawn from 
the open market as a seller in an 
effort to free itself from the over- 
whelming mass of orders upon its 
books which has continued to grow 


despite the asking of unusually high 
Where prices are being named 
than preferred and 
largest customers, they are at 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, for delivery at the mill's 
shut 
mak- 


prices. 


to other buyers 


which is aimed to 
Other eastern 
plates continue to quote and 
enter orders at from 2c to 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, depending on the tonnage and 
Where the larger mills out- 
this district have been quoting, 
their price has been 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
Some 


convenience, 
off the 


ers of 


business. 


delivery. 
side 
deliveries. eastern 


for deferred 


mills now are cancelling unspecified 


monthly in contracts which is 
believed to be the first time this pro- 
cedure has been followed in this prod- 
A considerable tonnage has been 
wiped off in this The market 
remains full of new boats. The Amer- 


quotas 


uct. 
way. 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 


ican Bridge Co. has taken a contract 
from an eastern ship builder to shape 
and punch at Ambridge, Pa., 4,000 to 
5,000 tons of plates for several Nor- 
wegian boats. This steel later will 
be assembled in the eastern yard. 
The Steel Co. will supply 
the plates. This is an unusual trans- 
action in ship building work. The 
Norfolk & Western is inquiring for 
1,000 to 2,000 tons of last half shapes 
and plates. 


Carnegie 


Some Tonnages Cancelled 


Cleveland, Dec. 14. — The minimum 
quotation of Cleveland mills on plates 
for early delivery is 2.25c, Pittsburgh, 


and this is the only kind of bttsiness 
being booked by the Cleveland mifls. 
An eastern company which quoted 2.50c, 
Pittsburgh, for delivery within four to 
five weeks, did not make a sale. This 
that there is 
beyond which buyers will 
not go. An interesting feature of the 
situation is that in spite of the great 
strength of the market there are matty 
plants that are not busy. In ntmerous 


is one of the indications 


some limit 
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cases, unfilled tonnages have been can- 
celled on account of not being promptly 
specified and this policy has _ been 
acquiesced in by the buyers. 


Plates Still Offered at 1.70c. 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Despite con- 
trary reports, the 1.70c price has not 
been formally withdrawn by leading 
manufacturers in this district. Books 
for the third and fourth quarters of 
next year have not yet been opened, 
although much of the material under 
contract cannot be shipped until May, 
June and July. According to esti- 
mates made by mill managers, the 
bulk of the tonnage now being rolled 
was sold at about 1.25c and manufac- 
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turers will not ship against contracts 
placed at 1.40c and above until March 
or April of next year. 


Plates Seem Strongest 


Chicago, Dec. 14.—Of finished steel 
products, steel plates apparently are 
in greatest demand or otherwise stat- 
ed consumers apparently are in great- 
est need of this product. The nominal 
quotation of 1.99c, Chicago mill, is 
only a starting point in price and 
some heavy tonnages have been placed 
recently at figures running up to 2.50c, 
Chicago. Demand for plates to go 
into car construction and ship build- 
ing is keen in addition to necessities 
for other construction. 


Shape Prices Still Vary 


But Plain Material is Very High, Considering 
Dullness in New Building 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—A_ consider- 
able spread in structural shape prices 
continues to be shown among east- 
ern Pennsylvania mills in a market 
that generally is characterized by 
strength and by high prices where as- 
sured deliveries can be made. Any wide 
assortment of size requires some 
months to deliver as certain descrip- 
tions cannot be supplied before March 
and April. Some eastern makers con- 
tinue to quote 2c, Pittsburgh, or 
2.159c, Philadelphia, as a minimum; 
one producer is naming 1.85c to 2.15c, 
mill, depending on the size, tonnage 
and delivery. Special sections still can 
be obtained at 1.70c to 1.75c, Pitts- 
burgh. First quarter contracts for 
small tonnages of standard sections 
were closed this week at 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh. Some eastern makers report 
that specifications and new business 
with them are not so active. The 
Lenoir City, Tenn., car works is in- 
quiring for about 1,000 tons of angles. 
The 5,500 tons of steel for the Mc- 
Keon street pier, this city, still is 
pending, but it now is thought it will 
go to the American Bridge Co. 


Sold Over First Half 


Buffalo, Dec. 14.—Mills and agencies 
of the Buffalo district report that 
specifications for material under con- 
tract are coming in at a pace that 
bids fair to establish a new record. 
Most of the producing interests are 
sold up over the first half of 1916 
and the delivery situation is one of 
increasing mill congestion. Prices re- 
main at the nominal figure of 1.70c to 
1.80c, base, but consumers would 
readily pay 2c for material where de- 


liveries could be assured by the mills, 
even during the second quarter. 


Shapes May be Advanced 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.— Structural 
shapes and plates probably will be 
advanced to a minimum of 1.80c be- 
fore the end of the year by leading 
manufacturers in this district, who 
are offering material at 1.70c for spe- 
cific work. Considerable tonnage for 
second quarter delivery has been sold 
at 1.80c and some tonnage has com- 
manded 2c and above. The McClintic- 
Marshail Co. will furnish about 5,000 
tons of steel for the new chamber of 
commerce building at Pittsburgh. 


Shops Need Business 


Cleveland, Dec. 14. — Building which 
calls for any considerable tonnage of 
steel is at low ebb in the Cleveland 
district and the dullness of the market 
is remarkable at a time when the prices 
of plain material are so high and so 
firm. Some of the structural shops in 
Cleveland have very little business on 
hand. The Buick Motor Car Co. is 
figuring on a new building at Detroit 
which will call for 2,000 tons of steel. 


Structural Tonnage Light 


Chicago, Dec. 14.—Buying of struc- 
tural shapes is light in the west with 
the building season past and project- 
ed development somewhat held back 
by present high prices and _ uncer- 
tainty of delivery. The largest item 
taken by fabricators in the past week 
is 1,200 tons for an electric station 
and blowing engine house at the plant 
of the Indiana Steel Co. at Gary, 
which will be furnished by the Amer- 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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ican Bridge Co. Other tonnage is 


small. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Indiana Steel Co., electric station and blow- 
ing engine house, Gary, Ind., 1,200 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Western Cartridge Co., sheet brass rolling 
mill building, East Alton, Ill, 239 tons, to 
Spuck Iron & Foundry Co. 

Truck storage building for the Chicago 
American, Chicago, 224 tons, to A. Bolter’s 
Sons Co. 

Buffalo General Electric Co., new  steam- 
electric power plant, 500 tons reinforcing bars 
and 950 tons steel sheet piling, to Lackawanna 
Steel Co., Buffalo. 

Castner Electrolytic Alkali Co., 
Falls, plant addition, 125 tons, to Buffalo 


Niagara 


Structural Steel Co. 

International-Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
Falls, plant addition, 150 tons structural, to 
Ferguson Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo. 

American Extract Co., Port Aliegany, N. 
Y., new leach-house, 100 tons, to Ferguson 
Steel & Iron Co. 

Chamber of commerce building, Pittsburgh, 
5,000 tons, awarded McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Two additional stories to the Union Arcade 
building, Pittsburgh, 1,200 tons, awarded the 
American Bridge Co., who received the con- 
tract for the nine stories now under construc- 
tion. 

Loft building for the Nameloc Realty Co., 
Twenty-third street, New York City, 1,500 
tons, steel contract to Post & McCord, fabri- 
cation to be done by the American Bridge Co. 

Power house, Wheeling, W. Va., 2,000 tons 
to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Loft building at Forty-eighth street and 
Vanderbilt avenue, New York City, 1,500 
tons, to Geo. A. Just. 

Marine barracks, Norfolk, Va., 500 tons, to 
the Penn Bridge Co. 

Bridge work for the Southern railroad, 1,300 
tons, to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

Nyanza mills, Woonsocket, R. I., 500 tons, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

Second section of the Jamaica avenue ele- 
vated railroad extension, Brooklyn, 13,000 
tons, to the American Bridge Co., placed by 
Conners Bros., the general contractors. 

Bridge work for the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, 300 tons, to the Mount Vernon Bridge 
Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y., 
600 tons, bids being taken. 

Plant for the New York Steam Co., down- 
town location, New York City, 1,400 tons, 
bids entered. 

Extensions for the Public Service Electric 
Co., Newark, N. J., 800 tons, bids being taken. 

Hudson county jail, Jersey City, 1,500 tons, 
revised bids to be taken Dec. 20. 

Loft building, New York City, for unidenti- 
fied owner, 3,000 tons, bids being taken. 

Additional bridge work for the Southern 
railroad, 700 tons, bids being taken. 


Valuable Lists.—The bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, Wash- 
ington, has completed a revision of 
the list of importers and merchants 
located at Buenos’ Aires, Bahia 
Blanca and La Plata, Argentina. The 
supplement contains 37 pages and is 
sold for 5 cents per copy. A com- 
plete revision and classification of the 
names of merchants in central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies has also 
been completed. It is sold at 60 cents 


per copy. 
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Pig lron Buying in Kast 


Includes Large Tonnage for Making Subway Segments— 


November Structural Lettings Make Large Tonnage 


New York, Dec. 14.—More tonnage 
for extended forward delivery is fig- 
uring in the pig iron market in this 
district and a number of sales for 
third quarter or beyond have been 
made. Most makers do not care to 
sell very freely beyond’ July 1, but 
there is an increasing interest among 
buyers for that period. A Troy, N. 
Y., consumer has closed for 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of standard forge from a 
Buffalo maker and for 5,000 to 10,000 
tons additional from a New York 
state furnace, making its total recent 
purchases about 30,000 tons, deliveries 
to run into the third quarter. The 
price was around $18, delivered. Two 
Lehigh valley furnaces will supply 
about 25,000 tons of foundry and forge 
for New York tunnel segments to be 
furnished by the Davies & Thomas 
Foundry Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Buf- 
ialo makers will receive about 12,000 
tons for that portion of these seg- 
ments which has been awarded to the 
New York Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, 
while nearby furnaces will fill simi- 
lar needs of the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., on 
the same A Bridgeport, 
Conn., valve builder has purchased 
5,006 to 7,000 tons of high silicon 
iron for early shipment; a New Brit- 
ain, Conn., consumer, 2,000 tons of 
No. 2X for last half, while the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co., in the 
week, distributed orders against its 
inquiries for 14,000 tons, principally 
foundry, for last half shipment to its 
various plants. Makers in different 
participated. A_ soil pipe 
maker is figuring on 2,000 tons of 2X 
and 2 plain for last half for Newark, 
N. J., and the American Locomotive 
Co. for 600 tons of high silicon. About 
one-half which is all that is being 
marketed at this time of the 65,000 to 
70,000 tons of speculative iron in the 
Buffalo district, has been disposed of, 
it is understood, at from $17.50 to 
$18, Buffalo. This iron, consequently, 
is no longer figuring actively in the 
market. 


contract. 


districts 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Contracts for the 43,500 tons of 
cast iron pipe segments for subway 
tunnels under the East river at Four- 
teenth street, this city, have been 
awarded by the general contractors, 
Booth & Flynn, Pittsburgh. The Da- 
vies & Thomas Foundry Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa., received 21,750 tons, and 
the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 


Wheeling, W. Va., and the New York 
Car Wheel Co., Buffalo, about 10,875 
tons each. These companies  fur- 
nished the last large lot of subway 
segments for the metropolis. The 
price at which these castings were 
awarded was almost 50 per cent great- 
er than at the previous letting. 


November Good Month 


Structural steel lettings in the coun- 
try during November were the largest 
of any month in several years and 
aggregated 180,000 tons or 105 per 
cent of fabricated shop capacity, ac- 
cording to the statistics compiled by 
the Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society. The bookings were the heav- 
iest of any month since the issuance 
of these monthly reports was inau- 
gurated. A large tonnage of New 
York and Philadelphia subway steel 
helped to swell the total. 

The month record of the percentage 
of capacity contracted for and the ap- 
proximate tonnage represented is as 
follows: 

Per Approx. 


Month. cent. tonnage. 
November, 1919. .secsiecceses 105 180,000 
CPOUOEE cc che veces enacekens 78 135,000 
Sapte? > v5 ig orincd ciagesase 67 115,000 
PIE nn 0 d0n6etey-emendsiaes 85 146,000 

REP ds cis chGls ered 86 148,000 
TE «cade vepinemsaneneeesena 80 138,000 
ee” i cmos cae cceenakontene. 61 105,000 
BOO. ci egedstnsaweeegeesie 62% 107,500 
Sn a dp ach © alanis eal eae 64 110,000 
PEDTUATY 2. ccvcceccesveseyoe 30 51,000 
SERUOIT: - 0 0c Ki dhnes o001gasse 25 43,000 
Deveniber, 1 ea rrr er 35 60,000 
IOUGMIROR 6c cd ceo chess cones 20 35,000 
COD 5. och xs 00 00h 4beusine 35 60,000 
Benvemeer i seis a eee ve eere 38% 65,000 
PUIG i one beck eee cnasebes 27% 48,000 
JE écspaiccngvaweetesevnces 68 115,000 
SO vc ds cdcdkhece sth amaaeel 56% 95,000 
WORE os Sc deeaks webs eaneoeas 57 97,000 
BO sswicnncdsasceeenes pee 88 151,000 
DEBTOR: vvdandvasse becvaeeeas 76 130,000 
The French government has _ in- 


quired through J. P. Morgan & Co. 
for 12,000 tons of bridge material. 
Leading fabricators report that the 
total volume of new work for this 
season is the best in several years, 
but new building projects in the me- 
tropolis still come out slowly. Some 
projects are taking form, including 
one of 3,000 tons for a loft building 
which is being figured quietly. Mill 
prices on structural shapes vary con- 
siderably in practically each case, and 
the delivery period usually is the de- 
termining factor. Standard sections 
range from about 2c to 2.25c, New 
York, with special sections still avail- 
able around 1.869c, New York. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Preparations are being made to in- 
crease considerably the domestic pro- 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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duction. of merchant spiegeleisen. The 
Marshall furnace of the Juniata Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co., at Newport, 
Pa., is about to be blown in for the 
production of this alloy from zine 
residium to be supplied by the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. It is claimed this 
furnace will increase the domestic 
production 8,000 to 10,000 tons, an- 
nually. The American Manganese 
Mfg. Co. also has a second Dunbar, 
Pa., furnace, ready to be started on 
spiegeleisen. The consumption of 
spiegeleisen in this country which has 
been stimulated by the high price and 
scarcity of ferro-manganese, continues 
heavy and makers have a large total 
of orders on their books. Prices are 
unchanged at $28 to $30 for 19 to 21 
per cent and producers now will ac- 
cept these figures on _ shipments 
throughout the entire year. 

The ferro-manganese market con- 
tinues to show a stronger position and 
there is a better miscellaneous buying. 
Leading domestic makers now are 
holding for $110, furnace, for either 
prompt or forward delivery or about 
$108, seaboard, and in the week have 
refused offers of $100, furnace. 


High Coke Prices 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 15. (By wire.)—High 
prices continue to be paid for Connells- 
ville furnace coke for immediate ship- 
ment. Some dealers are reported to 
have refused to sell fuel at $3.50, ovens, 
but no sales above $3.35, ovens, have 
been made in the open market. The 
accident to the Alice furnace has re- 
leased a small tonnage of furnace coke 
which probably will be sold at fancy 
prices. The contract market is quiet. 





—- 


Coke Operator Dies 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 15. (By. wire.)— 
Abraham Overholt Tinstman, pioneer 
coke oven operator of western Penn- 
sylvania, died at his home in Turtle 
Creek, Pa. last week. He was asso- 
ciated with Henry C. Frick for several 
years. 

Frank H. Bailie, assistant sales man- 
ager of the H. K. Porter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died Dec. 14 at his home in 
that city. 


The Connersville Blower Co., Con- 
nersville, Ind., manufacturer of gas 
exhausters and boosters, has received 
a contract from the United Steel Co., 
Canton, O., for two cross-compound 
engine driven gas exhausters for in- 
stallation at the by-product coke oven 
plant, contracts for which were award- 
ed to the H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
some time ago. 
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Scrap Prices Very High 


Twenty-Dollar Heavy Melting Steel Seems Probable at 
Pittsburgh—Quotations Generally Advanced 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Twenty-dollar 
heavy melting steel is being talked 
of by sellers of iron and steel scrap. 
Some stock has commanded $18.50, 
delivered, in this district, although 
several of the largest consumers are 
refusing to pay more than $17.59. 
Consumers are drawing upon stocks 
accumulated many months ago. All 
grades of scrap have advanced from 
50 cents to $1 a ton this week. Pre- 
vailing prices are the highest quoted 
in many years. 


Mixed Scrap Advances 


Cineinnati, Dec. 14. — Heavy 
ments to rolling mills continue to fea- 
ture the scrap market. These melters 
are taking large tonnages of heavy melt- 
ing steel, No. 1 busheling, and bundled 
sheet scrap. Large users in the Chicago 
district are asking for good tonnages of 
mixed cast scrap with the result that it 
has advanced to from $10 to $10.50 per 
net ton. Malleable scrap is also in good 
demand, and is being held at from $8.50 
to $9 a ton. Heavy melting steel is 
quoted at from $14 to $14.50 per gross 
ton. 


ship- 


Purchasing Liberally 


St. Louis, Dec. 14. — The upward 
tendency of scrap prices has been 
unchecked, although a steadier tone 
has been noticeable within the last 
few days. Consumers are purchasing 
liberally and dealers are willing to 
turn over part of their accumulations 
at prevailing prices. Railroad lists on 
the market this week are: Big Four, 
3,500 tons; C., St. P., 860 tons; Van- 
dalia, 800 tons; Chicago and Alton, 
600 tons; St. Louis-Southwestern, 720 
tons; Wabash, 80 tons. 


Scrap Marking Time 


Chicago, Dec. 44—Iron and steel 
scrap, which has risen rapidly for 
several weeks, apparently has reached 
a level which does not admit much 
further advance until conditions 
change. Large consumers’ have 
bought considerable tonnage in recent 
weeks and probably will not be in 
the maarket for some time. Some 
few changes are made from week ro 
week, all in upward direction, but the 
general advance has been checked. 

This market at present is dependent 
in a large degree on developments at 
Pittsburgh. The price of heavy melt- 
ing steel at that center largely dic- 
tates the price here and when Pitts- 
burgh pays sufficient to make it prof- 
itable to ship heavy melting steel 


eastward, local mills are forced to 
meet all competition. 

Railroads are continuing to offer 
more of less tonnage and at present 
the following lists are active: Mich- 
igan Central, 1,800 tons; Northern 
Pacific, 600 tons, including 2,000 tons 
of long steel rails and 500 tons of 
iron bars; Great Northern, 2,500 tons; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 1,025 
tons, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, 830. tons. 


Buffalo Sales Heavy 


Buffalo, Dec. 14—Activity in 
wrought scrap proved to be one of the 
features of the Buffalo old material 
market in the past week. Sales total- 
ing fully 15,000 tons are reported. 
This volume of buying has taken 
practically all of the available wrought 
scrap from the dealers of the dis- 
trict. Heavy melting steel continues 
to be the leader in the trading, Prices 
on four of the commodities in the list 
have advanced in the past week in- 
cluding wrought up $1 and 
a stiffening of 50 cents per ton is 
noted in railroad malleable, cast bor- 
ings and in old iron rails. 

Dealers report that the schedule of 
prices now being quoted is expected 
to hold without a break for some little 
time. Any changes in the prices, it is 
believed, will be upward and not 
downward. This will be particularly 
true of the lines influenced by the 


scrap, 


pig iron market. 
Very Strong in East 


Philadelphia, Dec. 14.—With No. 1 
railroad wrought and cast scrap the 
leaders in demand among the works, 
the old material market in eastern 
Pennsylvania is very strong all along 
the line and further advances of 50 
cents or more a ton have been estab- 
lished. There is very little buying of 
heavy melting steel, but the brokers are 
active with offers of $16, delivered. 
The inactivity of steel among the con- 
sumers is attributed largely to the un- 
willingness of dealers to sell for future 
delivery and to the fact that the re- 
ceiving and handling facilities of the 
At present, an em- 

in effect at one 


works are taxed. 

bargo on scrap is 
Coatesville works and others are threat- 
ened. The buoyancy of No. 1 railroad 
wrought is due to a general shortage. 
This grade continues to sell well over 
$20, delivered eastern Pennsylvania, and 
city wrought has been sold at $19, de- 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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livered. 
week at $15.75, delivered. 


Wrought pipe was done this 
Cast scrap 


is in general demand. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Prices Are Again Advanced—City Buying 
Not Active 

Chicago, Dec. 14.—Cast iron pipe 
prices are advanced again this week 
50 cents per ton, making 4-inch $29.50 
to $30, Chicago, and 6-inch and larger 
$27.50 to $28, Chicago. 

Cities are not figuring heavily on 
their requirements for next year’s ex- 
tensions, apparently waiting until 
their annual appropriations are made 
before obligating themselves for sup- 
plies. Chicago recently bought a 
heavy tonnage and Minneapolis has 
placed 250 tons with the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Bids were opened 
Dec. 14 at Atkinson, Ill, on 400 
tons. 

The Crosby Water, Light & Power 
Co., Crosby, Crow Wing county, 
Minn., is in the market for 400 tons 
of standard cast iron water pipe for 
extensions. The company’s main 
office is at Duluth, Minn. 


Nuts and Bolts Again 


Advanced 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Nut and bolt 
makers advanced prices from 5 to 10 
per cent last week and rivets were 
put up $2 a ton. Heavy demand for 
these products, coupled with higher 
prices quoted by makers of bars, were 
responsible for the advanced quota- 
tions adopted by nut, bolt and rivet 
manufacturers. The Pittsburgh Screw 
& Bolt Co. has taken a large contract 
for furnishing material for battle ships 


No. 43 and No. 44. 


Contracts Declined 


Chicago, Dec. 14—Makers of bolts 
and nuts have announced a new sched- 
ule, advancing prices. Demand for 
this product has been strong from 
all sources and mills are well filled 
and have been forced to decline some 
offered contracts. The increase af- 
fects all items. 


Christmas Entertainment.—The De- 
meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association will be 
held Dec. 20 at the Fort Pitt hotel. 
The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing plans to provide a Christmas 
entertainment. Bayard Phillips, of the 
Phillips & McLaren Co., chairman of 
the membership committee, has in- 
campaign to increase 


cember 


augurated a 
membership by not less than 50 
names before the end of the year. 
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Sheets Are Strong 


But Market Not Very Active—Uncertainty 
as to Sheet Bars 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 14.—Manufac- 
turers of steel sheets say that pre- 
holiday dullness is beginning to affect 
demand for nearby delivery material, 
although some heavy inquiries have 
come into the market the past few 
days for second quarter shipment. 
Because of the uncertainty of future 
steel prices, little second quarter sheet 
business has been booked. Prompt 
quotations for sheets have strength- 
ened the past week, although the 
minimum of 2.25c for blue annealed, 
and 2.50c for black sheets has _ not 
disappeared. The galvanized sheet 
market continues in a state of de- 
moralization, which the _ recent 
strengthening of spelter prices has 
only served to accentuate. Quotations 
are extremely irregular; some mills 
have withdrawn entirely from the 
market, while others are quoting on 
the basis of the cost of spelter, so that 
their quotations vary from day ¢o day, 
and range from 5c, Pittsburgh, up. 

Sheet producers seem little worried 
about the supply of sheet bars, al- 
though they do not venture to pre- 
dict the levels bar prices may reach 
after the next few months. Consum- 
ers of semi-finished steel generally 
are covered for the first quarter, while 
they will not start buying for the sec- 
ond quarter until after Jan. 1. In the 
interim, the semi-finished market is on 
a vacation. Producers say “there is 
no market.” Mills have no material 
to sell. As there are no sales, quo- 
tations on both bessemer and open 


hearth steel are nominal. 


Strong at Chicago 
Chicago, Dec. 14.—Conditions in 
the sheet market have not changed 
recently and No. 28 gage black 1s 
still quoted at 2.69c, Chicago, and 
higher, according to delivery and at- 
tractiveness of specifications. Galvan- 
ized sheets are most uncertain with 
tonnages moving at 4.75c to 5.25¢, 
Chicago, according to the ideas of 
mills and according to their supply 
of spelter. Demand is not strong and 
while prices are firm, there is not 
as much tendency toward upper levels 

as in other steel products. 


Sheet Prices High 


Cincinnati, Dec. 14.—The sheet mar- 
ket continues strong. Nearby mills are 
not seeking business and are asking ex- 
tremely high prices. Black No. 28 gage 
are being held at 2.65c and galvanized 
No. 28 gage at 5c, both Pittsburgh 
basis. Transactions are all for spot 
delivery, as mills will not quote ex- 
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tended shipments. Sales are heavy con- 
sidering the uncertain condition of the 
market. Warehouse prices are as fol- 
lows: Black No. 28 gage, 3c; galvanized 
No. 28 gage, 5.25c; blue annealed No. 
10 gage, 2.65c, all Cincinnati basis. 


Blue Annealed Strong 


Cleveland, Dec. 14—Cleveland makers 
are able to obtain 2.50c, Pittsburgh, on 
No. 10 blue annealed, but a seller quot- 
ing 2.75c on No. 28 black did not take 
the business. There is strong demand 
for sheets from automobile manufactur- 
ers. 


Deliveries More Deferred 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Specifications 
for steel sheet products are increasing 
in volume and shipments are more 
deferred each week. Most mills have 
sold material for shipment the first 
and second quarter of next year and 
many consumers covered needs before 
prices reached their present levels. 
No. 28 gage galvanized sheets are 
selling at 4.75c and above and No. 28 
gage black sheets are commanding 
from 2.50c to 2.75c. Mills are operat- 
ing at approximately 90 per cent of 
capacity. 


Higher Sales in East 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13.—Sales of blue 
annealed sheets have been made by 
eastern makers at $2 and $4 higher 
than the recognized market level of 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, or 2.559c, Philadel- 
phia, for No. 10 gage. No change, 
however, has been made in their min- 
imum schedules by eastern makers. 
The largest buyers are being quoted 
on the 2.40c, Pittsburgh, business. 
The demand continues very brisk. 


Foreigners Want Tin Plate 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14.—Inquiries for 
tin plate for shipment to South Amer- 
ican and far-eastern countries are nu- 
merous and involve decidedly heavy 
tonnages in the aggregate. Consider- 
able material for export is command- 
ing slightly above the domestic price. 
It is not improbable that the prevail- 
ing price, $3.60, will be advanced $2 
or $3 a ton in the near future. Much 
of the tonnage now being rolled was 
sold at comparatively low prices to 
consumers who covered first quarter 
needs before mills formally opened 


books ror 1916 delivery. 





Pipe More Active 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 14—Demand for 
tubular goods is heavier. Specifica- 
tions for oil country material are 
coming out in rather heavy volume. 
An order for 50 miles of 8%-inch 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 


line pipe, involving about 2,700 tons, 
for southwestern shipment, was dis- 
tributed among mills in the Greater 
Pittsburgh district a few days ago. 
Demand for boiler tubes continues 
decidedly heavy and premium prices 
are being obtained by some mills for 
prompt delivery. 


Safety First 


Will Be Rule in Filling Very Large Order 
for Alliance Cranes 


The large order recently placed 
with the Alliance Machine Co., Alli- 
ance, O., by the IMfinois Steel Co., 
covers 71 cranes, and are intended 
for the plants at South Chicago and 
Gary. The order is for heavy duty, 
up-to-date mill type cranes of various 
sizes and capacities, such as are used 
in plants of this magnitude. These 
cranes are to be designed and built 
throughout with special reference to 
the features of safety, strength and 
durability, and must be the most mod- 
ern construction possible throughout 
to meet the exacting demands of 
these plants. 

Among the cranes included in this 
order are: Four 175-ton four-girder 
ladle cranes, eight 100-ton four-girder 
ladle cranes, four 150-ton serew type 
strippers, four 7%-ton open hearth 
charging machines and four 15-ton 
slab charging machines, the rest of 
the entire lot being made up of bucket 
cranes and mill handling cranes of 
all kinds. 

The cranes are all to be specially 
constructed with every possible safety 
feature, and with safety cables and 
interlocking devices on the ladle 
cranes, so as to afford every means 
of protection against loss of life and 
damage to property. 

It is notable that over two-thirds 
of these cranes are to be duplicates 
of cranes that have already been fur- 
nished by this company for these 
same plants and which have been in 
very successful operation for a num- 
ber of years. 

To complete this order, the manu- 
facturers will require approximately 
4,000 tons of structural material, which 
is to be purchased from the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The total shipping weight of the 
71 cranes will be in the neighborhood 
of 15,000,000 pounds and the total 
horsepower of the motors required 


to operate them will be approxi- 


mately 12,500. It will require from 
400 to 450 cars to handle the ship- 
ment covered by this order. 

It seems but a few years since 
that a crane order of this kind and 
of this magnitude was equal to the 
capacity of any one plant of the 
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crane btiilders for almost a year, but 
with the present equipment of the 
Alliance Machine Co., and the addi- 
tions it is now making of a building 
120 x 380 feet as well as the machine 
equipment it has purchased, it is 
doubling the output and making it 
possible to deliver this order in ap- 
proximately four months, had it been 
required in this time. However, it 
expects to be able to complete ship- 
ment of this entire order in six 
months from the date the order was 
booked. 


Light Rails 


Advanced at Chicago Following Action at 
Pittsburgh 

Chicago, Dec. 14.—Following an in- 
crease at Pittsburgh, the Chicago mill 
producing light advanced 
prices $2 per ton, bringing this mar- 
ket again in line with the eastern 
situation. A difference of about $2 
per ton has existed for some months, 
the Pittsburgh mill being higher. 
Track fastenings remain firm at high 
levels with buying moderate, which 
is in keeping with the season. Spikes 
are quoted at 2.10c, plates at 2.50c 
to 2.60c and tie plates at $36. 


rails has 


Car Inquiries Active 


Chicago, Dec. 14.—Inquiries by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad 
for 2,000 gomdolas and 500 box cars 
and by the Lehigh Valley railroad 
for 500 box cars are becoming quite 
active and it is believed they will be 
closed within a few days. 


Locomotive Orders 


The Monongahela railroad has or- 
dered six superheated consolidated loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive 
Co. The Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, has ordered one 4- 
wheel switch engine from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt Line has ordered one mogul 
type locomotive from the Baldwin com- 


Youngstown 


pany. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Contracts 


contracts have been 
improve- 


The following 
awarded for extensions and 
ments being made by the Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co.: 


To. the Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works, New Castle, Pa. a 1,300-gross 
ton hot metal mixer, to be used between 
the blast furnaces and open hearth 
plant. 

To the Wheeler Condenser & En- 


gineering Co., for three cooling towers 
for the gas cooling water at the coke 
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plant. Each tower will have a capacity 
of 3,000,000 gallons per 24 hours, and 
will reduce the water from 130 to 85 
degrees with 80 degrees atmosphere and 
70 per cent humidity. 


Many Names 


Submitted for Membership in Iron and 
Steel Institute 


New names offered for membership 
in the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute have exceeded the constitutional 
limit which is 1,500, divided into 1,250 
members and 250 associate 
Before the meeting of the 
directors at New York, Friday, Dec. 
16, only five vacancies remained in 
ihe active list and 46 in the associate 
list. There were 35 nominations for 
new memberships. Of these, about 
25 were eligible for active membership 
and the other 10 for associate mem- 
bership. The directors discussed two 
plans for meeting the situation, one 
to increase the active list by 100; the 
other to elect temporarily as asso- 
ciate members all but five of those 


active 
members. 


eligible for active membership. In 
view of the fact that the institute 
meetings have grown so large that 


it is difficult to find hotels outside of 
New York City capable of accommo- 
dating them, it was decided not to in- 
crease the membership lists. At the 
same time, it was decided not to keep 
the nominees who are eligible for 
active membership on the waiting list. 
It was decided to elect in the order 
of priority of application five of the 
nominees as active members and the 
remainder as associate members. 
Those eligible for active membership, 
who were placed temporarily in the 
associate list will be transferred to 
the active list as vacancies occur. 


Will Build Bridge 


Indianapolis, Dec. 14. — J. W. 
Coneys, division superintendent in this 
city of the Pennsylvania Lines, an- 
nounced that he has received word 
that the company expects to proceed 
immediately with plans for the con- 
two-track railroad 
bridge over the Ohio river between 
Louisville, Ky., and Jeffersonville, 
Ind. The structure will cost about 
$2,500,000. The bridge will be: an 
overhead structure of steel and will 
be more than a mile and a half in 
length. 


struction of a 


The plant of the Driggs-Seabury 
Ordnance Corporation at Sharon, Pa., 
was practically shut down last week 
as a result of a strike said to have 
been caused by the discharge of sev- 
eral employes. 


(For complete prices see page 1208.) 
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Snyder Furnace 


Will Be Operated by the Electric Steei Co. 
of Chicago 

A new develop- 

industry 


Chicago, Dec. 14. 
ment in the steel 
in Chicago is marked by the organi- 
zation of the Electric Steel Co. The 


castings 


only electric furnace now cperating 
in Chicago is of the Heroult type, 


melting steel for large castings. Other 
jobbing steel foundries produce their 
output by the use of converters. The 
Electric Steel Co. will operate a 
Snyder electric furnace and its output 
will be confined to small castings of 


superior quality, especially of alloy 
steel. 
Officers of the Electric Steel Co. 


are: President, Charles Piez, presi- 
dent Link Belt Co.; vice president, 
John M. Olmsted, Link Belt Co.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, P. L. Coonley, vice 
president Link Belt Co. The direct- 
ors are: W. C. Frye, Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, and Federal 
Malleable Co., Milwaukee; C. R. Mes- 
Sivyer Steel 
ee ta 


singer, vice president 
Casting Co.; Charles  Piez, 
Coonley and John M. Olmsted. 
In order to begin operations with- 
out delay and offer quick deliverey, 
the company has leased a plant at 
Thirty-first and Wood streets in the 


heart of the central district, formerly 


occupied by the Wildman Boiler 
Works. 
This company has the advantage 


of unusual experience in heat treat- 
ment of steel, the experimental study 
of which has proven of vital impor- 
tance in successfully making that 
class of high grade light weight cast- 
ings which requirements of the past 
few years have developed. 

A heavy order book awaits the be- 
ginning of operations, a large propor- 
tion of the company’s output for sev- 
eral months being contracted already, 
although not be pos- 
sible until the middle or latter part 
of February. The Link Belt Co. has 
cperated a Zenzes steel converter for 


deliveries will 


a number of years at its plant in 
Thirty-ninth street, Chicago, gaining 
considerable experience in making 


steel Frye and Mr. 
Messinger, through their active con- 
nections with the Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., have had large experience. 


castings. Mr. 





The old Mallory steamship yard, at 
Mystic, Conn., has been acquired by a 
new company, the Continental Trad- 
ing Co., and is being rehabilitated to 
again engage in the ship construction 
business. This under- 
stood to have taken contracts for sev- 
Norwegian shipping 


company is 


eral vessels for 


interests. 
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Merger Options Are Signed 
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By Large Percentage of Stockholders of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.—Cambria Stock Also Optioned 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 14.—Negotia- 
tions in the proposed Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube - Cambria - Lackawanna 
merger are beginning to assume 
definite form. Stockholders of the 
Sheet & Tube Co., at a special meet- 
ing in the company’s offices in the 
Stambaugh building this afternoon, 
heard the various phases of the 
proposition presented by President 
James A. Campbell. During a three- 
hour session, the plans were discussed 
informally with some little opposition, 
understood to have been on the part 
of some of the older stockholders. 
The meeting was acjourned sine die. 
Mr. Campbell immediately afterwards 
stated to The Iron Trade Review: 

“The plans still are in a preliminary 
state. Options either have been signed 
or promises made by mail to sign 
on from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of the stock. Inasmuch as it may 
be months before everything is set- 
tled in connection with the proposed 
merger, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. is going right ahead with 
its policy of expansion. The di- 
rectors of the company, at their 
meeting today, authorized the con- 
struction of an additional 500-ton blast 
furnace, on the south side of the 
Mahoning river, adjoining the battery 
of 204 by-product coke ovens now 
under construction.” 

As to the details of the proposed 
merger, little information has leaked 
out to the general public. It is un- 
derstood in Youngstown business cir- 
cles that Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, and E. T. Stotesbury, a 
member of the Morgan Philadelphia 
house of Drexel & Co., will be di- 
rectors of the new corporation, while 
rumor has it that Mr. Campbell is 
slated for the presidency. 

Options already have been secured 
on Cambria Steel stock at 80, while 
Lackawanna_ stockholders’ will be 
heard from this week. It is not 
known at what price Lackawanna 
Steel will be optioned, which accounts 
for the wavering of this stock on 
New York stock market between 80 
and 85, in the past week. It is pro- 
posed to Sheet & Tube stockholders 
that each sign an option running to 
Jan. 31, 1916, at $300 a share. 

Owing to the recent activities oi 
Mr. Vanderlip and other eastern 
financial interests in the recently or- 
ganized American International Cor- 
poration, and their connection with 


the steel company merger negotia- 
tions, Youngstown steel men believe 
that the purpose of the merger is to 
effect greater economy of distribu- 
tion, especially in respect to foreign 
trade. It is said the new combina- 
tion, which will have a working ca- 
pital of $25,000,000 to start, will ac- 
quire or build steel plants at Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


Republic Not Included 


Chairman John A. Topping, of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., has denied 
that his company is concerned in a 
merger of independent steel companies 
now the subject of negotiations among 
various companies, among which com- 
monly have been mentioned the Cam- 
bria and Lackawanna Steel companies, 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. Some of these reports have 
connected the name of the Republic 
company with these plans. “Merger 
rumors concerning the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. and other steel interests,” said 
Mr. Topping, “are without any founda- 
tion whatever. Under existing condi- 
tions the possibilities in this direction 
are not only remote but in my opinion 
the period is inopportune considering 
the interests of the stockholders of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.” 


Will Deal in Machine 
Tools 


The Poole Engineering & Machine 
Co., of Baltimore, has taken out a 
Delaware charter with a capital of 
$3,000,000, to manufacture, sell and 
deal in machine tools, ordnance, 
munitions, etc. The incorporators are: 
S. Proctor Brady, German H, H. 
Emery, Eli Frank and J. Harold 
Wheeler Jr., all of Baltimore. Ac- 
cording to a report from Baltimore, 
this company just has taken a con- 
tract for furnishing shells and one- 
pounder machine guns, valued at $12,- 
500,000. 


Will Reduce Rates 
The Louisville & 
other railroads have agreed to reduce 


Nashville and 


rates on pig iron from southern fur- 
naces to Nashville, Tenn., as the re- 
sult of a complaint made by Gray & 
Dudley, the ‘Allen Mfg. Co. and other 
Nashville consumers, The new rates 


are to be published in 30 days. The 
interstate commerce commission, 
which has been investigating the com- 
plaint, held a hearing at Nashville 
to consider the subject of reparation. 





Guns for Allies 


The Marlin Arms Corporation, cap- 
italized at $3,500,000, under the laws 
of New York, which has just taken 
over the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Ct. has signed an agreement 
with the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Ct., to make its machine 
guns of 1914 model, and has closed 
a $10,000,000 contract with J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. New York, to furnish 
10,000 guns for the allies, delivery to 
begin in February. By the agree- 
ment the new corporation organized 
Dec. 8 gets a license to make the 
Colt gun, for which it is to pay roy- 
alties and the Colt Co. is to furnish 
every possible assistance in the way 
of expert advice, working drawings, 
analysis, tools, etc. The Colt Co. is 
to receive a royalty of about 15 per 
cent, which would amount to about 
$1,000,000 if the delivery of the 10,000 
guns is accomplished. 


Lake Erie Ore Receipts 


Out of a total shipment of 4,445,129 
tons of iron ore during November, 
4,308,295 tons were received at Lake 
Erie ports, distributed as follows: 


November, 

Port. 1915. 
Duade..- i sienince cds wseaseeee 600,879 
Post: COmperne. i escccadesnes 24,934 
Te” Seccreacenstauheseeeen 138,165 
ee ee Pre ery or 725,295 
Ashtatla® .cccccstvicvsc cutan 1,066,031 
Fairport .cccchesbopecsasnbe 188,834 
Ciera - 600 6b tekscateaes 948,249 
LQ wcvobicatciceeiacees 301,036 
IUPOM od ve chit cdaveseseens 60,833 
Sandusky ....0csvcsvocvessins oe eeeces 
TOG 60k PEAS idee as eRe 201,745 
Dotnet is cptcans scaaeas 52,300 

TOG ve iisn Bhar 4,308,295 


Takes Over Engine Works 


The Reliance Engineering Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., has taken over the Seager 
Engine Works, of that city, and will 
continue the manufacture of the Reli- 
ance line of cream separators, making 
them in very much larger quantities 
than formerly. The company will also 
continue the manufacture of gas and 
gasoline engines. The company has 
discontinued its selling arrangements 
with the Rumely Co. The officers of 
the Reliance Engineering Co. are: C. P. 
Downey, president; F. L. Smith, vice 
president; E. C. Shields, secretary, and 
J. W. Wilford, treasurer and manager. 
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MEN OF THE IRON TRADE 


Who they are 


i A 


Edgar Palmer, president of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co., has been made a 
director of the National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Henry R. Hayes has resigned as a 
of the Electric Properties 
Westinghouse, 


director 
Corporation and _ of 
Church, Kerr & Co. 

Arthur F. Clough, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., states that the re- 
port that he has tendered his resigna- 
tion is not correct. 

“W. C. McGraw, who has been at- 
tached to the Philadelphia office of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., has 
been transterred to the Detroit office 
of that company, where he will act 
as a salesman. 

A. C. Dinkey, president of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., also is 
serving as president of the Worth 
Bros. Co., Coatesville, Pa., which now 
is a subsidiary of the latter corpora- 
tion, 

F. P. Palen, assistant to President 
H. L. Ferguson of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding .& Dry Dock Co. and 
manager of the New York office, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company. 

Dr. J. A. Udden, geologist of the 
bureau of geology, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, has been 
appointed director of the bureau, the 
former director, Dr. Wm. B. Phillips, 
having resigned to become president 
of the Colorado School of Mines. 

John Milne, senior partner in the 
firm of Burrow, Stewart & Milne, of 
oldest 


economic 


Hamilton, Ont., one of the 
stove manufacturing firms in Canada, 
who has taken a prominent part in 
political affairs, has been appointed a 
member of the Canadian senate. 

J. Norman Sherer, of Bellefonte, 
Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of the furnaces of the Reading Iron 
Co., Reading, Pa., succeeding Albert 
Broden, who resigned recently to be- 
come identified with the new owners 
of the Temple, Pa., furnace. 

John M. Bryce, who was a foreman 
of the ball bearing department of the 
New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Ct. has become general superinten- 
dent of the Abbott Ball Co., Elm- 
wood, Ct. Charles M. Bowen, as- 
sistant foreman has been promoted to 
fill the vacancy. 

Wilmer Penrose, formerly with 
the Inland Steel Co., has been placed 


Where they are 


What they are doing 











in charge of a new office, opened at 
1110 Holbert building, San Francisco, 
by Shimer & Co., 672 Bullitt build- 
ing, Philadelphia, dealing in Dunbar, 
Pa., furnace products, including: ferro- 
manganese, manufactured by the 

\merican Manganese Mfg. Co. 

J. F. Snarenberger, who has been 
assistant manager of the Louisville 
branch of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
for the past six years, has been ap- 
pointed manager to succeed George 
B. Woodward, manager of the branch, 
who has resigned from the service 
of the company after a connection 
extending over nearly 50 years. 

J. P. Coonahan has been 
assistant purchasing agent of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co., with 
office in the Widener building, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Coonahan acted in a 
similar ‘capacity for the Midvale Steel 
Co. A. L. Murphey, who was pur- 
chasing agent for the Midvale Steel 
Co., continues to hold that office for 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 


made 


Marcus A. Coolidge, president of 
the Fitchburg Machine Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has been elected mayor 
of that city on the independent cit- 
izens’ ticket by a margin of 20 votes 
in one of the hottest municipal cam- 
paigns in the history of the city. 
There was a celebration of the event 
the night of Dec. 7, at which 500 
employes of the works took part. 

Charles E. Duncan, newly appoint- 
ed general manager of the Donner 
Steel Co., Ltd., has arrived in Buf- 
falo from his home in Johnstown, 
Pa. He is quoted as saying re- 
habilitation of the plant will be start- 
ed in two weeks. Mr. Duncan was 
superintendent of the old Cambria 
works. Previous to that he held posi- 
tions with the Carnegie Steel Co., 
and was superintendent of the Al- 
goma Steel Co.’s plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Ralph H. Sweetser, 
the Thomas Iron Co., Easton, Pa., 
whose able and progressive manage- 
ment of the affairs of that company 
since he took hold of them several 
has gained for him a 


president of 


years ago, 
prominent position in the pig iron in- 
dustry, especially in the east, has been 
honored by his election as president 
of the Eastern Pig Iron Association. 
He succeeds Ledyard Heckscher of 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., who 
served at this post during the past 
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year. The election took place at 
Philadelphia on Dec. 8. Mr. Sweetser 
became president of the Thomas Iron 
Co., on August 1, 1913, coming to that 
position from the Columbus Iron & 
Steel Co., Columbus, O., where he 
had served as superintendent. Previ- 
ous to that time, he had been 1den- 
tified with various other blast furnace 
companies. 

Woolsey McA. Johnson, Hartford, 
Conn., is now consulting metallurgi- 
cal engineer for the American Spel- 
ter Corporation, New York, with 
yorks.at Kusa, Okla. 
Benjamin F. Jones Jr., president of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh spoke in favor of a protective 
tariff at a meeting of the Americus 
Republican Club, at Pittsburgh, Dec. 11. 

James A. Farrell, New York, pres- 
ident of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, was a guest of the Fair- 
weather club at its fifth annual meet- 
ing and dinner in Washburn hall, 
Worcester, Mass., last Saturday night. 
The club is a part of the Worcester 
district organization of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., and has associate 
members in practically every city in 
the United States where agents are 
located. Mr. Farrell is an honorary 
member. 

Chas. A. Odegaard, for the last 
seven years connected with the Mar- 
shall & Huschart Machinery Co., of 
Chicago, as salesman and_ corre- 
spondent, has severed his connections 
with that company and affiliated him- 
self as secretary with the Federal 
Machinery Sales Co., No. 12 North Jef- 
ferson. street, Chicago, a _ notice of 
whose organization recently appeared 
in this paper. James Jay Sheridan 
has resigned as secretary, but re- 
tains his directorshop in the com- 
pany. 

George A. Worcester, 
Mass., assistant general sales agent 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
Frank 


Cragin, 


under general sales agent 
Baackes, Chicago, who, for the past 
seven years has been in charge of 
the New England territory, has _ re- 
signed. He says he has no future 
business plans. Mr. Cragin was in 
the employ of the company and its 
predecessors, 35 years, starting in as 
an office boy with his father in Chi- 
cago. He is a recognized authority 
on electrical wire and a past president 
of the Electrical Manufacturers’ Club 
























of a gain of over 1,000,000 tons in 

unfilled orders by the Steel Cor- 
poration and some other favorable 
news, the stock market was weak 
most of the time during the past 
week, and with the exception of Re- 
public Iron & Steel, few of the lead- 
ing steel companies made a net gain 
for the week. The assembling of con- 
gress, the strained relations with 
Austria and the decline in Anglo- 
French bonds were blamed to some 
extent for the weakness. The rail- 


if SPITE of the splendid showing 


roads continue to show large gains 
in earnings. 

In the early part of the week, pro- 
fessional traders had some success in 
depressing the market. This was 
true on Monday, but conditions im- 
proved in the final hour of the ses- 
sion. The presidential message was 
pretty well forecasted and its de- 
livery did not have any marked effect 
on the market Tuesday. Some of 
the propositions of the President 
were unpopular. During the latter 
half of the week, there was no de- 
cided change, and at the close, a num- 
ber of the stocks developed strength. 

Quotations at the close of business 
Dec. 11 and changes in the leading 
stocks identified with the iron and 
steel business for the week are shown 
in the following table: 


Close Net 

Dec. 11 chg 
pe EBERT RTE Lee 60 —1% 
American Can, prfd......... 112 -2 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co...... 79% +1% 
Amer. Car & Fdy. Co., prf.. 148 .....; 
American Locomotive ...... 69 1% 
American Locomotive, prfd.. 101% —] 
American Steel Foundries... 61% —1% 
Baldwin Locomotive ....... SEOE pikes. 
Baldwin Locomotive, prfd... 108 —..... 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 471 +1 
Bethlehem Steel, prfd....... 155 SY% 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 50% —1% 
Continental Cam oc cccccsees 85% —3% 
Continental Can, prfd..... . 109% —% 
SS re are 72% —1% 
Crucible Steel, prid......... 110 + % 
General Electric .........+:. 174% —1% 
International Harv. of N. J. 110% +2% 
Inter. Hary. of N. J., prfd... 118% +’. 
International Hary. Corp.... 847% +12% 
Inter. Harv. Corp., prfid.... 108 +2 
Lackawanna Steel ......... 81 2% 
Nat’l Enamel. & Stmp. Co.. 29 1 
Nat’] En. & Stmp. Co., prfd. 95 +2% 
Pressed Steel Car.........+. 63% - ae 
Pressed Steel Car, prid wenes 103% —1% 
Pullman Palace Car......... 165 —2"% 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 54% +1% 
Republic Iron & Steel, prfd. 111 41% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. 25 -% 
U. % CI. BP, & Bary., orid. 51 1 
United States Steel......... 86 — % 
United States Steel, prfd.... 116% + % 


Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 67% —1% 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Ct., declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 2% _ per 


cent and an_ extra. dividend of 


Iron and Money: Fact and Comment 


Wall Street Has a Rather Depressing Week in Spite 


of Favorable News 


10 per cent, Dec. 9, payable 
Dec. 31. This jumps the annual 
interest rate from 18 per cent to 50 
per cent. At the present market price 
of the stock, between 870 to 885, the 
annual interest would amount to about 
6 per cent. 


Harbison-Walker Report 


The thirteenth annual report of the 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, shows a net surplus, after 
all charges, amounting to $922,889, 
for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
1915. This is equal to 5.12 per cent 
on the $18,000,000 common stock and 
compares with $548,988, or 3.05 per 
cent, on the same stock the previous 
year. President H. W. Croft has no 
comment to make other than that 
the increased profits over last year 
are due largely to the rapid revival 
of the steel business during the last 
half of the fiscal year. The company 
has had no interest charges to pay 
the last two years. The income ac. 
count compares as follows: 

















1915. 1914. 
of I ey $1,673,790 $1,376,129 
NS RTE a Spree ea ; 174,902 251,141 

Net profit .......... $1,498,889 $1,124,988 
DE, ss ch secccbacuas sgteeeee.  teeeeees 
A Sry $1,498,889 $1,124,988 
eee sews s dae 576,000 576,000 
RN Pee a $922,889 $548,988 
Ls OMS: owhian-oae Fae 360,000 360,000 
Surplus $562,889 $118,988 
yy) ae: rr 6,279,765 6,090,777 


Total surp. . $6,842,653 $6,279,765 


*After deducting $286,330 expenditures for 
all ordinary repairs and maintenance whirh 
covers depreciation of plants. 


New Steel Casting 
Com pany 


Milwaukee, Dec. 14.—Leo G. Smith, 
former manager of the Prime Steel 
Co., Milwaukee, which went into 
bankruptcy several months ago, has 
organized the Electric Steel Casting 
Co. of Milwaukee, and will engage 
in the production of electric steel ma- 
terial at once. With him will be as- 
sociated two former Prime Steel em- 
ployes, namely, F. G. Wetter, pur- 
chasing agent, and C. F. Taylor, of 
the selling force. The officers of the 
new corporation will be president, 
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Leo. G. Smith; vice president and 
general counsel, Chauncey W. 
Yockey; secretary and purchasing 
agent, F. G. Wetter; treasurer, C. 
F. Taylor. Mr. Smith will be gen- 
eral manager. 

In an interview given to an Jron 
Trade Review representative today, 
Mr. Smith said: 

“We are now arranging for the 
erection of a steel foundry of the 
most modern type, which will employ 
from 150 to 200 men at the start and 
in time will have a pay-roll of 500 
men. A site for the new works will 
be selected within a few days and in 
the meantime we are busy on plans 
for the foundry. We intend to erect 
a fireproof building, 80 x 500 feet of 
reinforced concrete, brick and steel, 
and our initial capacity will be three 
tons. Contracts will be awarded be- 
fore the end of the month for a 
3-ton electric furnace. Among the 
other equipment will be a 5-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane and two wall 
cranes. It is reasonably sure that we 
will start actual production before 
May 1.” 


Placed in Receiver’s Hands 


Terre Haute, Dec. 14—The Inland 
Steel Castings Co., a $50,000 corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of 
steel castings, was placed in the 
hands of a receiver last week upon 
the petition of the Standard Wheel 
Co., which said it has an wnpaid 
account for only $364.78. Warren 
[jams was appointed receiver. 

Officers of both companies author- 
ized the statement that the suit is 
of a friendly nature and that the 
action was taken to protect the com- 
pany from creditors who had been 
threatening it with legal procedure 
to collect bills. The steel company 
is said to be solvent, with an abund- 
ance of assets, but it is embarrassed 


for lack of cash to meet current 
bills. 


Donner’s Statement 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13. — President 
Wm. H. Donner, of the Cambria Steel 
Co., has issued a statement in which 
he denies that any definite plans have 
been developed for the merging of 


that company with any other steel, 


company. The newspapers have car- 
ried numerous articles during the past 
few weeks connecting the name of 
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the Cambria Steel Co. with various 
schemes of combinations with other 
steel companies. 

“In view of the insistent inquiries 
as to the plans for Cambria Steel 
Co,.”, says Mr. Donner, “it seems that 
there are erroneous impressions exist- 
ing that the management has deter- 
mined upon some definite plans which 
it has failed to divulge. I wish to 
state that as soon as any definite 
plans have matured, the stockholders 
are entitled to and will receive full 
information”. 


Plan Approved 


Stockholders of the Hupp Motor 
Co., Detroit, at a special meeting re- 
cently approved plans for refinancing 
the company, whereby all the assets 
and business will be transferred im- 
mediately to the Hupp Motor Car Cor- 
poration of Virginia. The control of 
stock remains the same and officers 
of the new corporation are the same 
as before, as follows: President, J. 
Walter Drake; vice president and sec- 
retary, Joseph R. Drake; and treas- 
urer, Edwin Denby. The company 
already has purchased the American 
Gear & Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich., and 
plans are under way for an addition 
to both the Detroit and Jackson 
plants. The new issue of $1,500,000 
preferred stock has been sold to three 
banking houses. 


Financial Notes 


New Era Engineering Co., Joliet, 
[ll., has increased its capital stock 
from $30,000 to $200,000. 

Hahn Machine & Specialty Co., De- 
troit, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Snyder Electric Furnace Co., Mo- 
nadnock building, Chicago, has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

The Consolidated Car Co., Detroit, 
automobile manufacturer, has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $500,000. 

Stockholders of the Thomas Iron 
Co. will hold another special meeting 
Dec. 30, at Hokendauqua, Pa., for the 
purpose of authorizing the company’s 
officers to effect sale of the property 
in case the option obtained recently 
by N. L. C. Kachelmacher is exercised. 
At a meeting held Oct. 27 the stock- 
holders gave a four months’ option 
to Mr. Kachelmacher, who is said 
to represent the real prospective pur- 
chasers. The option was given at $55 
a share, which amount was bid after 
William R. Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
successfully led a movement to have 
the stockholders refuse to accept a 
first offer of $45. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Heavy Ore Sales 


Made by Eastern Companies—Rails for 
France 

New York, Dec. 15. (By: wire.)— 
Approximately 1,000,000. tons of east- 
ern ores have been sold to eastern 
furnaces for 1916 delivery, most of 
which was done in the past week. 
Port Henry has been a heavy seller 
at 8% to 9 cents per unit, delivered, 
depending on grade and destination 
and at $4 per gross ton at mine for 
lump. This represents a general ad- 
vance of 75 cents. Approximately 
200,000 tons of local Jersey and New 
York state ores sold at 8% to 8% 
cents. This is also an advance of 75 
cents. 

It is learned that negotiations for 
the merger of the Empire, Thomas 
Iron Co. and the Wharton Steel Co. 
are progressing favorably and early 
action is promised. It is understood 
that the promoters have the erection 
of a steel works in mind, probably at 
Wharton. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. will 
furnish a large part of the 100,000 
tons of rails asked for by the French 
government. The amount is esti- 
mated at from 50,000 to 65,000 tons. 
Other rail sales are 10,000 tons for 
the Southern to the Maryland Steel 
Co.; 5,000 tons for the Great North- 
ern, to the Illinois Steel Co.; 4,000 
tons for the Reading and 2,000 tons 
for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh to the Carnegie Steel Co., and 
4,500 tons for the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. to the Buffalo & Lacka- 
wanna Co. The Frisco rail order is 
not yet closed. 

The Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced that it will offer for sub- 
scription to its employes 35,000 shares 
of common stock, the price to be 
fixed later. The Corporation last year 
did not offer any stock to its em- 
ployes on account of general financial 
and industrial conditions. 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania 
railroad is trying to place 18,000 to 20,- 
000 cars, but cannot get builders to ac- 
cept its terms. France is inquiring for 
5,000 cars. 

The American Bridge Co will receive 
4,000 tons for the Philadelphia subway. 

The first steel made by the Minne- 
sota Steel Co. was made on Monday. 

Inquiries are pending for about 1,600 
small presses for cartridge making, 
which it is difficult to supply. 

Round tonnages of export orders for 
steel products have been refused by 
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large makers at $8 to $10 above the 
domestic market. 


New Boody House 


Toledo, O., Dec. 14—Sherman 
sond, proprietor of the Boody House, 
states that within 30 days bids will 
be called for on the new $2,250,000 
building which is to take the place of 
the present structure which was built 
away back in ’71 and which has in its 
day entertained many persons promi- 
nent in the political life of the na- 
tion. The new building will have 16 
floors and there will be 600 rooms. 
The building with furnishings, it is 
estimated, will cost fully $3,000,000. 
The new building will be started in 
the spring, which will give the old 
house just 45 years of service. Plans 
for the building are now being com- 
pleted in the offices of Architects 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, 
1234 Ohio building. While the details 
have not as yet all been figured out, 
it is estimated that the new structure 
will call for 4,000 tons of structural 
steel. 


New President Elected 

Several changes were made in the 
official personnel of the American 
Ship Building Co. at a meeting of 
directors held in Cleveland Dec. 9. 
Vice President M. E. Farr, of Detroit, 
was elected president, to succeed the 
late Edward Smith; O. J. Fish con- 
tinues as secretary and_ treasurer, 
and also succeeds Mr. Farr as vice 
president; J. S. Gorman, Cleveland, 
was elected auditor. Four vacancies 
on the board of directors were filled. 
A. G. Smith, general manager of the 
American Ship Building Co., was 
elected a director, a position he had 
not held before. 


Contract for Ovens 


The Indiana Coke & Gas Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., has placed a _ contract 
with the Gas Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, for 30 cross regenerative by- 
product coke ovens and _ by-product 
apparatus. The plant will be built at 
Terre Haute, Ind., and is to be ready 
for operation Aug. 15, 1916. Indiana 
coal will be coked in these ovens and 
for a time the coke will be manufac- 
tured for domestic use, the surplus 
eas to be sold to the Terre Haute 
Gas Co. for its local consumption. 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., Ander- 


son, Ind., has increased its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 
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Fractures 


Fig. 1—Cast Iron Test Plug Showing Low-Mottled and Mottled 





Fig. 2—Cast Iron 





Test Plug Showing White and High Mottled 
Fractures 


The Control of Chill in Cast tron 


BELIEVING that the regulation of silicon was not a sufficient means of effecting the 
desired chill, and regarding variation in the total carbon as the principal cause of 
disturbance, Mr. Thrasher performed a series of interesting experiments in which the 
total carbon and silicon in each heat were determined, the resultant chill being care- 


fully investigated. 


EVERAL years ago, while I was 
chief chemist of a malleable iron 


foundry, it occurredto me that the 
mere regulation of silicon was not suffi- 
cient to produce the desired degree of 
chill. . But only after repeatedly encounter- 
ing this fact in both open hearthand air 
furnace, as well as cupola metal, was I 
led to regard variation in the total 
carbon as the principal cause of dis- 
turbance; and I resolved to determine 
the total carbon as well as the silicon 
in every heat, and by a carefully pre- 
pared test piece to gage the approxi- 
mate degree of chill. The test piece 
selected was a round plug, 2 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches long, cast on 
end in green sand. It was allowed to 
The author of this paper, which is to be 
presented at the heer! i 1916, meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 


is chief chemist and metallurgist of the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. 
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cool at least two hours in the mold 
before being cooled in water and broken 
in the middle; and the fractures were 
designated as gray, low mottled, mot- 
tled, high mottled, and white. All these 
fractures except the well-known gray 
one, are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 
From the same ladle of iron from 
which the test piece was poured a shot 
sample was taken for analysis so as to 
represent the actual iron in the bar as 
near as possible; and the test in all 
cases was poured from iron taken from 
the furnace when about half emptied. 


Variations Plotted 


It may be weil to mention here that 
the principal disturbing influence on 
these tests is the fact (proved by ex- 
periment) that it is entirely possible to 
pour a mottled test and a gray test 
from the same ladle of iron, depending 


The author’s conclusions are interestingly set forth in this article. 


upon the pouring temperature of the 
iron. In order to study the cause of the 
variations more systematically a chart 
was prepared for plotting the analyses 
with carbon as ordinates and silicon as 
abscissz. 

It soon became quite apparent that 
the analyses corresponding to the test 
piece with average chill, designated as 
mottled, were arranged along a diagonal 
line on the chart with analyses corres- 
ponding to high and low chill at a more 
or less definite distance on either side 
of the line. It happened that about that 
time a heat had to be held pretty long 
in the furnace on account of a break- 
down, and it became necessary to doc- 
tor it up with 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
to get the metal into pouring condition. 
The test piece from this heat was found 
to be just normal or what is designated 
above as mottled, and the corresponding 
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analysis was silicon 1.07 and carbon 2.47 
per cent, which served admirably for one 
extreme of the chill line as drawn on 
the chart. Something to represent the 
other extreme was found in a pig of 





STRUCTURE OF BAR NO. 1 
Magnified 50. diameters 


FIG. 5 


charcoal iron of the same dimensions 
as the test piece and having the proper 
degree of chill. 

obtained data 
which 
carbon 


More recently I have 
for a new high-silicon 
the analysis was, silicon 1.25, 
2.25 per cent. The chart as finally con- 
structed is shown in Fig. 3. 

As the manganese in all of 
heats ranged between 0.25 and 0.35 per 
cent, normal for air-furnace 
malleable, and as sulphur’ averaged 
about 0.06 per cent, it will be seen that 
these elements interfered but little with 
the results. The phosphorus, of course, 
was between 0.13 and 0.18 per cent, and 
likewise had very little influence. 

In examining the chart it will be noted 
that while the line tends to curve some-~ 
what, yet it is sufficiently straight 
through the usual range of analyses to 
permit the assumption for practical pur- 
poses that four points of carbon are 
equivalent to three points of silicon in 
the regulation of chill, when the silicon 
is above 0.70 per cent; and that below 
this about two points carbon are equiva- 
lent to one point silicon. 

The value of this knowledge will be 
malleable iron 


point in 


these 


which is 


at once apparent to a 
foundryman, as it enables him to sub- 
stitute large quantities of low-carbon 
material for his sprue in case of short- 
age of that material, thus: 

It is desired to substitute steel con- 
taining silicon 0.10 and carbon 0.30 per 
cent for 1,000 pounds of sprue contain- 


ing silicon 0.80 and carbon 2.80 per 
cent. ; 
Pounds 

Equivalent deficiency of silicon in the 

steel due to low carbon = (2.80 — 
a eae rage aectas = 18.7 

Silicon deficiency = (0.80 — 0.10 X 
SOE. 4h. h sab bathe dt 00a 0s acenned = 7.0 
Total equivalent silicon deficiency... 25.7 


Therefore, it is necessary to increase 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


the silicon in the mixture 25.7 pounds 
by substituting higher-silicon pig iron. 
The popular conception of malleable 
iron accepts the limits of 0.60 to 0.90 
per cent in ‘silicon, with a very indefinite 
notion as to what the carbon content in 
the hard state should be; but a careful 
examination of this chart will show that 
for a given silicon percentage there is a 
definite carbon percentage, which is 
proper for each class of castings. 


Attainment of Malleability 


In order to prevent cracked work and 
for other economic reasons, the malle- 
able iron foundryman runs his mixture 
as nearly gray as he dares, but if he 
desires to produce a very strong iron 
the presence of primary graphite in the 
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FIG. 6—RELATION OF LINE OF 
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hard iron must be avoided by lowering 
either the silicon or the carbon or both. 
As to malleable iron produced with 
the same average chill but with varying 
analyses, it will be found that the high- 





FIG. 7—STRUCTURE OF BAR NO. 4 
Magnified 50 diameters 


silicon, low-carbon mixture is more 
sound and reliable, but possibly a little 


less fluid, while the high-carbon, low- 
silicon mixture is subject to greater 
shrinkage and segregation, which pro- 


duce weakness. 

The principal consideration for the 
foundryman is to produce that type of 
structure which is necessary to obtain 
malleability upon annealing; and _ the 
chart shows the proper adjustment of 
silicon and carbon to bring about this 
desired result for the different grades 
of work. 

It will be further noted that, of the three 
factors considered, namely, silicon and 
carbon content, and chill, if any two be 


known the other may be predicted 
approximately. 

Malleable iron produced from the 
cupola is pretty well confined to the 


detted circle shown on the chart. Its 
proximity to gray iron, as well as its 
position in the field of greater shrink- 
age, will account for its weakness, 
which is not due as popularly supposed 
to the higher sulphur content. As the 
carbon is automatically adjusted within 
this range by melting in the cupola, the 
regulation of chill must be effected by 
silicon alone. It is not feasible, how- 
ever, to run a mixture lower than 0.50 
per cent silicon because the cutting 
action of the slag thus produced is very 
hard in cupola linings. Good malleable 
castings are produced along the whole 
length of the charted lines; but the 
average foundryman, with his _ limited 
knowledge of conditions to be met in 
another foundry, cannot see how the 
other party makes a certain casting with 
0.90 silicon while he finds it necessary 
to make it with 0.60 silicon. It is 
hoped that the publication of this chart 
will clarify the matter. The lines here 
given have been confirmed by plotting 
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hundreds of analyses of mixtures of 
known chill and normal pouring tem- 
perature and the chart has been found a 
valuable aid in practical work. 
Regarding the strength of malleable 
iron produced from irons of varying 
degree of chill, the following data, 
charted in Fig. 4, from test bars poured 
every other day for two weeks, will give 
a good idea of the effect of this factor: 


Tensile Elonga- 
strength, tion, Silicon, Carbon, 
Bar Ibs. per per per per 
No. sq. in. cent cent. cent. 
1 43,680 10.0 0.94 2.58 
2 44,770 9.5 1.04 2.50 
3 48,340 10.5 0.98 2.45 
4 49,710 13.0 0.88 2.41 
5 49,440 12.0 1.03 2.30 
6 48,080 11.0 0.92 2.38 


These test bars were round, 0.8 inch 
in diameter for 2 inches in the middle, 
and enlarged at the ends for gripping. 
A shrink ball was cast on one end to 
insure soundness. The structure of two 
of these bars is shown in Figs. 5 and 7. 
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hot when melted. The result of this 
experiment is chartered in Fig. 4 as No. 
7, while a regular test piece from a 
wheel mixture showing the same degree 
of chill (1 8/16 inches) is charted as 
No. 8. The significance of this experi- 
ment is that it points the way to the 
production of car wheels with high sili- 
con, low carbon, and low sulphur by 
the use of an open hearth furnace for 
melting. The rapidly increasing sulphur 
in the cast iron car wheel of today, due 
to the remelting of old wheels, is a 
source of anxiety to both the manu- 
facturer and the railroad. The per- 
centage of cementite in the structure of 
such a metal would still be sufficient to 
insure good wearing qualities and a 
higher percentage of silicon would in- 
sure soundness. The absence of large 
quantities of manganese sulphide, which 
is undoubtedly the cause of a large per- 
centage of the defects in the tread, 
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cerning the influence of the other ele- 
ments necessarily present in commercial 
irons which have been disregarded in 
this paper. 

The effects of manganese and sulphur 
must be considered together, since it 
has been shown by several eminent in- 
vestigators, that where present together 
in the proper ratio, they exist as MnS 
which, properly distributed, would be 
neutral and ineffective upon the chill or 
strength of the metal. In practical work 
it is found necessary to carry an excess 
of manganese above this ratio, to insur 
reliable metal. In cupola-melted irons 
where the carbon is high, an excess of 
from 0.05 to 0.10 per cent of manganese 
is sufficient, while iron melted in the 
air furnace or open-hearth requires from. 
0.10 to 0.30 per cent excess on account 
of greater exposure to oxidizing in- 
fluences. It will be seen that where iron 
is properly melted to a fluid condition, 





























































































































































































































No. 1 the weaker bar, the sulphur is fixed 
shows slight  inclina- Stee we aunee ari a ae CP a and without influence 
tion to graphitic struc- z Data of a at Lilith. on chill, ete. If the 
ture in the shape of _| eg tinson, Ur. fas eh dd 7 0.30 per cent excess 
‘the carbon particles. Marked |@ —T ayes }- ie ae lee manganese is figured to 
The nearest ap- z= | | rat Bs — Mn;C it will be appar- 
proach that I have <8 is “TTT ent that it can affect 
noticed to the co-or- 4" fae ews a only 0.02 per cent of 
dination of such val- 1s Lae ob ee 2 carbon, which would 
uable facts as are +he4 WE mk -| 0.90 have but small influ- 
above outlined is the oh ) Beas —+-| £ ence on the chill. 
paper published in the Jo Iss 7 TT tote 4 00S 7 In my opinion the 
Proceedings of _ the ? BE F 3 p oad effect of sulphur on 
American Foundrymen’s H 4 tae ga 7 all pa the chill, even when 
Association, a couple Pe me se f a BGP z | eee he present uncombined 
of years ago, by John py fe 1 hss haa ++ with manganese, has 
Jermain Porter, in | & ~wretlsesca sy Ge 0.80 been greatly exagger- 
which he plotted sili- TI a ors rt [err ated, and oxygen 
con and combined car- 100 39 380 370 OO 3.50 340 290 B20 occurring simultane- 
bon; but as he made CARBON, PER CENT. cusly will be found 
no statement as to FIG. 8—DATA OF J. E. JOHNSON JR. responsible for this 


the size of the cast- 
ings from which these results were ob- 
tained, it is probable that this factor 


was not kept constant, which of 
course would account for a_ great 
many irregularities. Also, no _ refer- 


ence was made to the effect of the 
total carbon on the combined-carbon 
content, which highly important. 

For the purpose of comparing the 
natural chill with that produced when 
cast iron is poured against an iron 
chiller, a test was made which con- 
formed to that used in a car wheel 
foundry, using the same pattern and 
chill box. A ladle of very hot 
carbon iron was treated with sufficient 
50 per cent ferro-silicon, as calculated 
from the chart, to produce the same de- 
gree of chill as that of the iron used 
in car wheels. It was necessary to 
allow the metal to cool for several min- 
utes in the ladle before pouring, in 
order that the temperature should ap- 
proximate that of practice in the wheel 
foundry, where the metal is not so 


is 


low- 


would be a strong argument in favor of 
such & metal. 

It may be profitable to consider here 
the relationship of the lines of natural 
chill as described to the line of satura- 
tion of silicon and carbon in cast irons. 
For this purpose I have prepared an- 
other chart, Fig. 6, which outlines this 
relationship. The saturation figures are 
taken from Keep’s Cast Iron, p. 45, and 
from the work of Wust and Petersen, 
as outlined Hatfield. The line I 
produced, which is that of natural chill, 
is the same as that marked 2 Test 
Mottled in Fig. 3. As a speculation. it 
has been extended toward 6.67 carbon, 
as its probable trend in that direction, 
and upward to 3.50 silicon and 1.25 
carbon, where it most probably tapers 
off and disappears due to the absence 
of carbon in sufficient excess of the 
pearlitic ratio to form graphite, which 
is necessary to produce the mottled 
fracture described. 


by 


It may be well to add a word con- 





exaggeration. Re- 
garding the effect of phosphorus on 
the chill, it will be sufficient to cite Hat- 
field, who says, in discussing Stead’s 
work on this element: 

“Since, however, there is seldom more 
than 1.5 per cent of phosphorus present 
in pig irons used in foundry work, it 
may be considered that the influence of 
such percentages upon the condition wf 
the carbon is negligibie”. 

It will be seen that in the control of 
chill in malleable iron and car-wheel 
mixtures, where this element does not 
exceed one-fifth of 15 per cent its 
effect cannot be noticed. 

Though I have not made an inde- 
pendent investigation of the effect of 
oxygen on the chill, I am inclined to 
believe from the data at hand that its 
effect is mainly qualitative rather than 
quantitative. While I fail to agree with 
some of the conclusions of J. E. John- 
son Jr., I think his theory of the exist- 
ence of an oxy-sulphide is true. In 


(Continued on page 1208b). 
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How Your Leather Belting is Made 


IN THIS article the manufacture of leather belting, suitable for modern shop conditions, 


is covered in detail. 
properly, using first-class hides and tanning extracts of uniform quality. 


The author dwells on the importance of tanning the leather 


The diffi- 


culties of purchasing belting solely according to specifications are pointed out and 
the necessity of carefully fitting the belt to the drive ts emphasized by the author. 


HE manufacture of leathér belt- 
4 ing has its beginnings on the 

farms of New England, the graz- 
ing ranges of the Argentine, the rocky 
Alpine pastures of Switzerland, the fer- 
tile plains of France—wherever cattle 
are raised. The cattle supply the hides 
which are one of the essential raw ma- 
terials of the tanner and so of the belt 
maker. It is essential that the cattle 
industry should prosper if leather is to 
remain as universally usable a com- 
modity as heretofore. Cattle are raised 
primarily for their labor value, their 
milk value and their meat value; the 
hide is very much of a by-product and 
the matter of production of a hide spe- 
cially suited to the requirements of the 
tanner is but an infinitesimal incentive 
to the cattle grower. When steer hides 
sell at better than 26 cents a pound as 
they have this year, when as much as 
$40 per hide must be paid to secure a 
particular selection, it seems as though 
the hide, even if but a by-product, rep- 
resents a_ sufficiently large percentage 
value to secure from the cattle grower 
an endeavor to produce a satisfactory 
hide. The tanner, however, has had a 
hard time to establish this point of view 
although, aided by governmental agencies 
whose interests have been different but 
objective similar, progress has _ been 
made. 

The particular evils of which the tan- 
ner has complained and for which the 
cattle raiser is responsible are three: 
Barbed wire, brands and grubs. Barbed 
wire fences lead to scratches on the hair 
or grain side of the hide, which though 
they later heal yet constitute imperfec- 
tions; branding destroys the hide fibre 
and makes so much of the hide as is 
touched by the branding iron absolutely 
worthless for purposes of belting manu- 
facture; grubs are worst of all, for the 
reason that they do their damage in the 
very best part of the hide and oftentimes 
are so numerous that a hide affected by 
them gives the appearance of having 
been used as a target for a shot gun. 

The first two evils are subject to in- 
dividual correction; the last can be rem- 
edied only by concerted and wide-spread 


Presented at the meeting of the Providence 
Association of Mechanical Engineers, affiliated 
with The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Sept. 22, 1915. The author, F. H. 
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action. It is a question for govern- 
mental investigation and legislation. The 
investigation has been and is going on, 
but the efficient remedy is not yet, 
though progress is making. In one dis- 
trict in Denmark, for instance, where 
they can be reasonably autocratic, by 
making the presence of warbled cattle 
in herd punishable by fine, they reduced 
time the percentage of 
warbled cattle from 18 to 1. The above 
is mentioned for two reasons: First, to 
bespeak your interest in any measures 
that may come to your attention, calcu- 
lated to improve the conditions men- 
tioned, and second, to show you how un- 
controllably imperfect is one of the tan- 
ners’ raw materials. 

Apart from damages as cited there are 
material differences in hides—differences 
in texture, in plumpness, in uniformity, 
etc. It is generally true, for instance, 
that cattle in warm countries have thick 
hides and short hair, while in cold cli- 
mates the reverse is true. Our supply of 
first quality, extra heavy hides comes al- 
most wholly from southern Europe, and 
these being no longer obtainable as a 
consequence of the war we are hard put 
to it to produce extra heavy leather. 
Some cattle have hides which are very 
thick over the kidneys and thin over the 
shoulders; others show this difference 
much less markedly. 

When the hide is removed, the way in 
which it is done is again a mattér of 
keen interest to the tanner. Cuts in the 
hide made by the butcher when taking 
it off the animal lessen the value very 
materially. The take-off of hides from 
the large packing houses is usually ex- 
cellent, the result of specific attention, 
carefully trained and expert labor. It is 
quite otherwise with the average country 
hides taken off by the town butcher, 
which despite the efforts of the Tanners 
Associations, are still a source of shame. 
The flaying is so bad that they rarely 
bring the price of a packer hide and 
they represent a real and needless eco- 
nomic waste. Abroad, methods of so- 
called mechanical flaying have been in- 
troduced to avoid butcher cuts. By 
these methods the hide is pulled and 
hammered from the carcass and such 
hides usually command a premium, 50 
cents a hide being an average figure paid 
at the Paris auctions of cattle hides. 
What happens to the hide after its 
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removal from the animal and before the 
tanner gets it, is again of importance. 
Hide, being essentially gelatine, readily 
spoils and must be preserved against 
decomposition. Two methods of pre- 
serving or curing hides are in vogue, 
viz.: Drying and salting. The first is 
ordinarily too uncertain to permit of the 
use of hides cured in this way for belt- 
ing and practically all hides tanned for 
belting are what are known as green- 
salted hides. 

If the belt manufacturer tans the 
leather which he makes into belting— 
and this is the ideal arrangement—he 
buys so far as possible green-salted hides, 
free from scratches, brands and grubs, 
short-haired, of as uniform thickness as 
obtainable and which have been skilfully 
taken off, so that they are free from 
butcher cuts; 1. e., the manufacture of 
first quality belting begins with the pur- 
chase of first quality hides. 

Before being used for belting these 
hides must be tanned, i. e., so treated 
that they will not decompose or spoil and 
will remain flexible. There are various 
methods of tanning hides but whatever 
the method used, the first steps, usually 
spoken of as the beam house treatment, 
are essentially the same, namely: prelim- 
inary washing with water to remove dirt 
and the salt or other material which may 
have been used to cure the hide; a clean- 
ing of the flesh side to remove super- 
fluous flesh, fat, etc., left on in the flay- 
ing—a soaking in milk of lime, or some 
other depilatory solution, to loosen the 
hair, which is then pushed off by machine 
or with a dull two-handled knife; and 
a final washing to remove at least in 
part the unhairing chemical and to clean 
the hide. The quality of the finished 
leather depends in very large measure on 
the successful performance of these ap- 
parently simple operations. It is an old 
saying that leather is made in the beam 
house. 

The conversion of the hide as above 
prepared into leather may be brought 
about through the use of any one of a 
variety of tanning materials, the peculiar 
characteristics of the finished leather 
being governed by the material used. 
Only a few of these materials will be 
mentioned and such only as have a 
special interest to the belt manufacturer. 
One of the simplest and oldest methods 
of tanning is to cover the raw hide in 
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the moist condition with grease and then 
continually manipulate it as it dries, thus 
working the grease into the inmost fibres 
of the hide and producing a_ grease- 
tanned leather. Grease-tanned leather has 
little more fullness or body than the or- 
iginal hide, but it is exceptionally strong. 
The so-called mechanical lace used for 
lacing together belting is tanned in this 
way. 

Another method of tanning which has 
come down to us from olden times is to 
work into the hide a mixture of alum 
and salt. This gives a somewhat fuller 
leather than grease and is used before 
the grease treatment by some tanners of 
mechanical lace because of the fullness 
gained, but it is at the expense of the 
toughness and wearing qualities of the 
lace. 

A modern tannage of somewhat sim- 
ilar nature is that with salts of chrom- 
ium, the hide being immersed in a solu- 
tion of one of these salts. Chrome 
tanned leather is fuller than alum tanned 
and much more permanent. Water will 
seriously injure alum - tanned leather, 
causing it to revert nearly to the condi- 
tion of raw hide and to become hard 
and cracky, whereas water has little or 
no effect on chrome leather. Chrome 
leather may even be immersed in boiling 
water for some little time without se- 
rious damage to the leather. Most of 
the so-called steam-proof belting is made 
from chrome-tanned leather. 


How Belting is Tanned. 


By far the greatest percentage of 
heavy leather, and in particular that used 
for belting, is tanned with a tannin de- 
rived from some vegetable material. The 
procedure of the tannin process as early 
practiced with vegetable materials was to 
spread the hides out flat in a vat with a 
relatively thick layer of the tanning ma- 
terial between the hides, the vat finally 
being filled with water. The water 
served as a medium of exchange, ex- 
tracting the tannin from the vegetable 
material and giving it to the hide which, 
absorbing it, became tanned. The pro- 
cess was slow, often necessitating a year 
or two to effect the conversion of the 
hide into leather. 

An improvement in the process was 
effected by substituting for the water a 
tan liquor obtained by leaching the tan- 
ning material in large tubs; i. e., extract- 
ing the soluble tannin by passing hot 
water through the ground raw material. 
Nowadays the use of the raw tanning 
material by the tanner is almost a thing 
of the past. He uses instead tanning 
extract prepared at plants usually lo- 
cated where the supply of raw material 
is abundant and which is a concentrated 
solution of tannin obtained by leaching 
the raw material with water as was for- 
merly done at the tannery, and then 
evaporating away much of the water in 
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a partial vacuum at low temperature and 
yielding as the commercial product or- 
dinarily a thick brown liquid containing 
about 25 per cent actual tannin. Not 
merely does this supply the tanner with 
his tanning material in a form much 
more convenient for use, but it has the 
further decided advantage that the ex- 
tract admits much more easily of ana- 
lytical control and so makes possible the 
use of a determinate and uniform tan- 
ning agent. Since uniform product de- 
mands uniform raw material this is an 
improvement of no mean order. 

Not so long ago—in fact as recently 
as 1890—practically all the vegetable 
tanned heavy leather in this country was 
made with either hemlock or oak bark, 
or a mixture of the two. Now, while 
the old names, hemlock, oak and union, 
are still retained, it would be hard to 
find a tanner making leather with these 
materials alone. The present-day tanner 
uses not merely hemlock and oak, but 
chestnut wood, or yalonia, or myrobalans, 
or mimosa, or quebracho, or wattle, or 
mallet, or algarobilla, etc., some twenty- 
five or thirty materials being commer- 
cially available. 

With an increased range of materials 
came, of necessity, a study of the leather- 
making qualities of each. Marked dif- 
ferences appeared. For instance, the 
tannin of valonia was found to decom- 
pose rather rapidly, forming and deposit- 
ing insoluble ellagic acid. The English 
tanner, earlier to use these materials, 
had discovered this by experience, and by 
using valonia and insuring the deposi- 
tion of the ellagic acid in his leather, 
was making the solid English sole wa- 
terproof and long-wearing, which earned 
him a reputation the world over. A 
myrobalans liquor was found to sour 
very rapidly, yielding eight times as much 
acid, for instance, as mimosa under the 
same conditions. 

The leather-forming value of the mate- 
rials varied; valonia would produce over 
100 pounds of finished leather as against 
75 for myrobalans, from the same weight 
of hide. Chestnut wood produced a 
leather of tensile strength over 3,000 
pounds to the square inch, while oak 
bark under similar conditions gave one 
of less than two. Here certainly was 
knowledge and opportunity the tanner 
could not neglect. Knowing what qual- 
ities he desired in his finished product, 
he could, by a careful selection of tan- 
ning materials, go far toward securing 
these qualities, this material making for 
fullness, that for strength, etc. The 
progressive tanner, who wanted to make 
the best belting leather, could not afford 
to make oak belting with oak bark alone, 
and he did not, and his leather is the 
better in consequence. 

The objection to practically all the 
tannages, aside from that with vegetable 
tannin, is that they do not make a plump, 
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full, solid leather. The leather produced 
by them is tough, but thin and open. 
The original hide constitutes much the 
largest percentage of the finished prod- 
uct, only a small quantity of the tanning 
material remaining in the leather. This 
is in marked contrast to the vegetable 
tannage in which so much tannin and 
other matters is deposited in and on the 
fibres of the hide that the original hide 
constitutes less than 50 per cent of th 
final leather. 

Lack of firmness is a serious deficiency 


in a leather to be used for belting. Nev-- 


ertheless, leathers made with some of 
the above materials have sufficiently val- 
uable properties so that they have made 
considerable headway for belting even 
despite their failings. Chrome leather, 
for instance, can be produced in a com- 
paratively short time. It will run prac- 
tically unharmed in a temperature where 
vegetable tanned leather would revert to 
a brittle, formless mass. It can be made 
exceptionally flexible. It has a high co- 
efficient of friction. Consequently belt- 
ing from chrome leather has found a 
place for itself, which would be larger, 
were it not for the deficiencies resultant 
from the lightness of the tannage, the 
lack of solidity of the leather and the 
necessarily high cost because of the 
small leather-yield. A leather tanned 
with a combination of alum and gambier, 
the gambier being used to supply the 
deficiencies of the alum as a filling ma- 
terial, has likewise had some vogue. It 
is tough and pliable, and has given good 
service for high speed work. 

A late development in the way of a 
new tannage is that originated and used 
by the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. in the 
production of a certain grade of leather. 
This leather is a full, reasonably firm 
and solid leather, resembling in this re- 
spect the vegetable-tanned leathers, and 
very flexible. It has a higher coefficient 
of friction than chrome and consequently 
a better pulley grip and it will be re- 
membered chrome is Superior to oak in 
this respect. It is resistant to heat and 
other harmful agencies. 


What is a Good Belt? 


It was stated above, that if the belt 
maker knew what qualities he wanted in 
the leather from which he made his 
belting, he could go far toward obtaining 
these by proper choice and application 
of tanning material. To enumerate these 
qualities as our experience has shown 
them: 

First—We need good driving surface, 
sufficient friction between belt and pul- 
ley to eliminate slippage as completely 
as may be and to enable the belt to 
carry its load under minimum’ tension, 
thus avoiding useless waste of power at 
the bearings; 

Second — Lateral stiffness coupled 
with pliability, the stiffness to keep the 
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belt from twisting and waving and to 
prevent its curling at the edges when 
shifted; the pliability to enable it to hug 
the pulley, wrapping itself round and so 
securing large arc of contact, and to 
enable it to alter its shape with the 
minimum of internal resistance as it 
travels round the pulley; 

Third.—Good tensile strength that it 
may carry its load without breaking; 

Fourth.—Little stretch but considerable 
elasticity; the former so that it will need 
to be shortened as seldom as may be, i. 
e., will do its work uninterruptedly; the 
latter so that it may easily take up and 
let go its load as it travels round the 
pulley ; 

Fifth.—Firmness or stability, much the 
same as lateral stiffness, so that the 
leather springs little when cut, holds its 
shape, remains straight and runs true on 
the pulleys; 

Sixth—Resistance to external condi- 
tions, such as heat, moisture, chemicals, 
etc.; that it may do its work in any 
place, at any time, and enduringly; 

Seventh.—Low initial cost. 

It is apparent that no leather can have 
all these qualities in the highest degree, 
for some of them are incompatible. Sole 
leather would do admirably as far as 
lateral stiffness, little stretch, and firm- 
ness are concerned, but would fail la- 
mentably to satisfy the requirements of 
pliability, tensile strength, elasticity, etc. 
The best result we can achieve is bound 
to be somewliat of a compromise. We 
must aim to get the largest measure pos- 
sible of the most desirable qualities in 
our leather, with the least necessary sac- 
rifice of others. There is where the belt- 
maker who tans his own leather has a 
marked advantage in that he may bend 
all his efforts to so adjusting his tannage 
as to secure the best possible comprom- 
ise. Quality belting demands then — 
first, suitable hides, — second, suitable 
tannage. 

We now have the leather and may 
proceed to prepare it for making into 
belting. Of the hides which we have 
tanned only 50 per cent may legitimately 
be cut up into belting and less than 40 
per cent will go into first quality belting. 
First, we reject the bellies, cropping or 
cutting them off at the flank; this loses 
us 25 per cent of the hide. Next we 
cut off the shoulder at a point 4 feet 
4 inches from the tail or, if the hide be 
exceptionally small, at a less distance; 
this loses us 25 per cent more, leaving 
us for cutting into belting a “bend” 
which constitutes less than 50 per cent 
of the original hide. 

This bend has now to be curried, 
i. @, given a supplementary grease-tan- 
nage; set out—to give a smooth flat 
piece of leather—and then stretched. 
The stretching is done on frames in 
which the wet leather may be clamped 
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and subjected to as much tension as 
desired, the leather being allowed to dry 
under tension on the frames so that an 
additional stretch resultant upon the nat- 
ural shrinkage of the leather in drying 
is imparted to the leather. Before be- 
ing stretched the bend is usually cut into 
a center and two side pieces, inasmuch 
as the center portion being more close 
fibred will not stretch as much as the 
side pieces and by being divided as 
above the leather can be stretched more 
in accordance with its capacity. After 
stretching the leather is rolled and 
glassed to improve its looks and is then 
ready to go to the stock room. 

When the leather is received in the 
stock room, it is sorted according to 
weight or thickness—which in this con- 
nection are practically synonymous 
terms—into extra heavy, heavy, medium 
and light, and then packed down for 
future use. The sides are packed in 
square piles with alternate layers at 
right angles, to keep the stock flat and 
straight and allow of a circulation of air 
through the pile, thus aiding and hasten- 
ing the seasoning process. This season- 
ing is an often neglected but most de- 
sirable operation, for the use of well 
seasoned leather is as important in the 
manufacture of belting as the use of 
well-seasoned lumber is in building. 
Belts made from well-seasoned stock 
stretch less and more uniformly, retain 
their elasticity and wear longer than 
belts from green stock. 


Deceptive Specifications 


From the stock room the leather goes 
te the belt shop where its manfacture 
into belt takes place. The first step in 
this process is to straighten one edge of 
the leather. Next it is cut into strips 
of various widths by passing between a 
rapidly revolving circular knife and a 
guide, the strips being graded for width 
and roughly for quality as they come 
from the knife, and then stored in racks. 
From these racks the leather goes to the 
sorters, by whom it is most carefully 
graded, both for thickness and quality, 
and on their expertness depends the 
maintenance of the standard set for 
each brand of belt. Accurate judgment 
of quality depends on wide experience 
in handling leather and a good all-round 
knowledge of the specific characteristics 
of the leather in different parts of the 
hide, for it is a fact that no two square 
inches of hide are precisely alike. 

Quality, however, is very elusive of 
definition when one tries to imprison it 
in the confines of a specification and 
the buyer is fully as likely to be well 
served if he states his needs and trusts 
to the honesty of an established and 
reputable house as if he attempts to be 
his own judge. The author has in mind 
a large railroad buying belting accord- 
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ing to a specification which called for the 
leather to be cut from strictly first 
quality belting butts and they were get- 
ting it, necks and all. Inasmuch as a 
belt is no better than the poorest strip in 
it, similar to the chain that is no stronger 
than its weakest link, it may be imagined 
how well they were being served. Later 
when another belting company had an 
opportunity to supply this- railroad with 
some belting it was rather chagrined to 
have it rejected by the railroad inspec- 
tor. Some rolls of stock belt of a grade 
distinctly inferior to that first offered 
were then submitted and accepted by the 
inspector with a_ cheerful 
“That’s what we want; why didn’t you 


response: 


give us that at first?’ 

Returning to the process of manu- 
facture, after the strips have been sorted, 
they then go to the fitters to be matched 
and have the laps marked. Pieces cut 
from the right side of the hide are 
matched with pieces cut from the left 
side, because all strips which are not 
backbone center pieces will stretch in 
a curve if subjected to a sufficient strain. 
Narrow strips from a properly stretched 
side, merely as a result of the stripping, 
contract to a slight curve. Belts made 
by joining alternately rights and lefts 
will roll out in a curve on the floor but 
will run true upon the pulleys, while 
belts in the construction of which no 
attention is paid to the matching of 
rights and lefts will roll out straight on 
the floor but will invariably stretch 
crooked if subjected to sufficient tension 
on the pulleys. Not all belts show these 
characteristics noticeably because not all 
belts are required to transmit sufficient 
load to develop them early enough in the 
life of the belt for them to attract at- 
tention. 

The laps are marked according to 
the thickness of the stock and usually 
range between 4 inches and 10 inches 
in length. Laps must be longer on the 
shoulder end of the piece because hides 
become thinner, taper off faster, near 
the shoulder than near the rump, and 
longer laps are needed therefore to main- 
tain a uniform thickness of belt. 
Shoulder ends are joined. to. shoulder 
ends and butt to butt because the 
length of the laps match better, the 
thickness is more uniform, the stock is 
similar in quality and the component 
parts will therefore wear and _ stretch 
more uniformly. The laps are next 
scarfed and prepared for cementing. 

The usual cement employed to stick 
the laps has for its basis animal glue. 
Each manufacturer is likely to have his 
own pet formula calling for certain ad- 
ditions to the glue solution and _par- 
ticular methods of compounding, but 
they all look much alike. By this it is 
not meant to disparage the cement, for 
a cement that will hold as long as the 
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leather will wear, is a necessary com- 
ponent of a quality belt. About twelve 
years ago saw the beginnings of the now 
indispensable waterproof cement. Laps 
stuck with this are absolutely unaffected 
by water, either cold or hot. What- 
ever cement is used the process of 
sticking is the same in its essentials. 
The surfaces of the leather to be joined 
are coated with the cement, put together 
in their final position, placed between 
the plates of an hydraulic press and 
subjected to heavy pressure. From the 
presses the belt goes to the inspector 
and then to stock. 

The above description applies more 
particularly to single belting, but the 
processes are much the same jf double 
or three-ply belting is to be made. A 
liberal quantity of stock which has been 
scarfed and the flesh side of which has 
been cleaned up with a scraper to re- 
move grease, loose flesh, etc. (this being 
the side which is cemented) is placed 
upon the fitter’s bench. He matches 
these together on a smooth surface 
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against wooden blocks which are his 
standard of thickness, the pieces being 
matched to secure as uniform thickness 


as’ possible and so that the laps of one 
ply come about half way. between the 
laps of the opposite ply. 


How to Make Belts Last 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the idea that a belt is only a 
belt and one need merely cut off a piece 
of the requisite length and put it on the 
pulleys is no longer tenable. Proper 
mechanical conditions and adaptation of 
belt to drive are just as essential to 
economy of operation as is the suiting 
of a motor to the work it has to do. 
As illustrating the first might be men- 
tioned a three-pulley quarter-turn drive 
with fixed idler that came to our at- 
tention. This required an ll-inch belt 
and was called upon to transmit 100 
horsepower. The best belt procurable 
lasted about two months on this drive. 
Changes in the plant demanded more 
power from the drive and it was altered 
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to a five-pulley quarter-turn, which 
necessitated the use of nearly three 
times the former length of belt. A belt 
an inch wider is delivering double the 
horsepower and is good for at least 
ten years. 

Returning to the railroad, their theory 
of operation was to keep rolls of belt 
in stock and cut off a length as it was 
needed. On one machine of which they 
had record, the average life of a belt 
was six weeks. Our belt man = suc- 
ceeded in securing the installation of a 
belt suited to the drive and at last ac- 
counts this belt had been in operation 
over six months and was apparently 
then in. perfect condition. 

Another illustration of suiting the 
belt to the drive: A customer com- 
plained that an 18-inch edger belt fur- 
nished him was not working satisfactor- 
ily and one of our belt men investigating 
the conditions, found that at the high 
speed at which the helt traveled, the 
load was not sufficient to keep the belt 

(Continued on Page 1208b) 


Designs a New Rotary Table Sand Blast 


HE high pressure rotary table 

sand-blast shown in the accom- 

panying illustration is a develop- 
ment of the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md. It is designed for 


angle and pass over the entire surface 
of the table. Two nozzles are pro- 
vided on the large and one on the 
small machine. All moving parts are 


enclosed. In operation, the workman 
places a layer of the pieces on the table 
as it rotates. The nozzles revolve in- 
side the housing and cover the entire 

surface of the table. 








handling medium and 
small castings. These 
machines are built in 
two sizes, having 90- 
inch and 70-inch diam- 
eter tables, respective- 
ly. The overall height 
of the large machine 
is 12 feet and of the 
small machine 9 feet 
6 inches. Both sizes 
have the same _ clear- 
ance over the surface 
of the table. 

These machines com- 
prise a multiple cham- 
ber pressure sand-blast, 
complete rotary table 
with driving mechan- 
ism and housing, and 
a belt bucket elevator. 





The equipment is cen- 
trally controlled and 
operated from the front. 
The table makes one 
complete revolution in 
five minutes. The blast- 
ing compartment 
is completely enclosed 
by a series of rubber 
curtains, so that no 
sand or dust comes 
outside the housing. 





As the pieces come out 
from under the cur- 
tains they are turned 
over. 

When thoroughly 
sand blasted, they 
are removed and new 
work is placed on the 
table. The sand, after 
striking the work, falls 
through the grates of 
the table to the boot of 
the elevator and is re- 
turned automatically to 
the sand blast. The 
refuse is thoroughly 
separated from the 
sand. 

The multiple chamber 
sand blast refills with- 
out interrupting the 
blasting. The dust 
laden air is ex- 
hausted through the 
openings at the rear of 
the housing. The. ro- 
tating of the table and 
the handling of the 
sand require approxi- 
mately four horsepaw- 
er. Sand, chilled. iron 
grit, shot or any other 
abrasive can be used 








The rotating nozzles 
are set at a slight 
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in. the operation of this 
machine. 
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Rotary Roaster Kilns for Iron Ores 


FOR THE AGGLOMERATION of fine ores where loss in the dust catcher is excessive, 
for the desulphurization of lump and fine ores, or for a combination of the two 
processes, rotary kilns have assumed no small economic importance of late years. 


Their chief value is in the treatment of pyrites cinder. 


now been 


HE utilization of rotary kilns of 
the cement type, for the prepa- 
ration of iron ores for the blast 


furnace, has become of considerable 
economic importance within the past 
decade in certain localities, such as 


those where the native ores are lean. 
Such kilns may be used simply for the 
agglomeration of fine ores whose loss in 
the dust catchers is excessive, and whose 
fineness is detrimental to the working 
of the furnace, or for the desulphuriza- 
tion of lump and fine ores, the sulphur 
content of which does not exceed 6 or 7 
per cent. The desulphurizing action can 
be combined with that of agglomeration, 
provided the kiln is sufficiently large. 
The kiln, if properly designed for ‘the 
character of ore to be treated, will com- 
pare favorably in its results, both as to 
economy and quality of product, with 
other processes. It is not, however, as 
well adapted for the treatment of flue 
dust as is a_ sintering operation, on 
account of the large percentage of fine 
coke contained. therein. Any com- 
bustible entering the kiln at its feed 
end renders the process very much more 
expensive and unsatisfactory on account 
of the difficulty of controlling the tem- 
perature, also because of the rapidity 
with which long “rings” form, due to 
the increased heat at the cooler end of 
the kiln. 

The greatest value of the kiln at 
present is in the treatment of pyrites 
cinder; that is, the residue from pyrites 
ore after the extraction of the greater 
part of the sulphur. This cinder, while 
high in iron content, has too much sul- 
phur remaining in it to be allowed to 
form a large part of the blast-furnace 
burden, without further treatment. It 
will range in metallic iron from 42 per 
cent, representing a very low-grade cin- 
der from a domestic pyrites, to 64 per 
cent of the residue from the best Span- 
ish ore, and the corresponding silica 
content will vary from the maximum of 
about 25 per cent to 1% per cent. The 
residual sulphur depends largely on the 
type of burner used in the original de- 
sulphurization. In general, the leanest 
original ores retain the greatest amounts 
of sulphur. In modern practice the pro- 
portion of sulphur in the cinder is 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, San 
Francisco, September, 1915. 


practically 


eliminated. 
By SaMueEL E. Doak 


rarely as great as 6 per cent, and sel- 
dom lower than 1% per cent. Average 
analyses for iron, silica, and sulphur of 
the cinders which have come under per- 
sonal observation are as follows: 


Iron, Silica, Sulphur, 

percent percent percent 
Virginia fines ..... 48 18 4.2 
Virginia lump ..... 54 12 5.0 
Spanish fines ..... 58 8 2.5 
Spanish lump ,,... 63 2 2.0 


In addition, nearly all cinders contain 
zinc, copper (frequently in sufficient 
amounts to be extracted commercially as 
a by-product), calcium, magnesium, etc., 
and sometimes lead. The total of these 


accompanying elements, however, is 
usually well under 6 per cent. The pro- 
cess is a simple roasting, with the 


addition in the case of fine ores of a 
nodulizing or agglomerating operation, 
which is performed near the discharge 
end of the kiln, at a higher temperature 
than is necessary for the desulphuriza- 
tion, and if the kiln is not forced over 
its capacity there is no difficulty in re- 
ducing the sulphur to less than 0.05 per 
cent of the finished product. As far as 
the desulphurizing action is concerned, 
the principal caution to be observed is 
not to allow the kiln to become too hot 
at its rear end. To get a dead roast the 
operation should be very gradual, and 
the heat should range from a barely 
perceptible dull red at the feed end to a 
bright yellow at the discharge end. 
When the ore is too hot in the center 
of the kiln, there seems to be a ten- 
dency to hinder the desulphurization, 
probably on account of an almost im- 
perceptible glazing of the particles of 
cinder, which renders them impervious. 
For this reason it is important that the 
roasting should be complete before the 
nodulizing begins, since for the suc- 
cess of the latter operation the ore 
should be sufficiently pasty to ball up. 
This pastiness, however, should never be 
carried to the point where there is any 
flow of the cinder, and in fact it should 
never be visible in the kiln. A _ bright 
yellow heat is sufficient for the nodu- 
lizing, and it is well to keep the zone 
of agglomeration as near the discharge 
end of the kiln as possible, 15 feet be- 
ing sufficient length for the operation in 
any kiln not more than 100 feet in 
length. For this reason a short flame 
has proved highly desirable in practice. 
The oxygen which is necessary for 
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_ Mechanical difficulties have 
Mr. Doak describes the modern rotary kiln. 


the desulphurization is furnished 
either by stack draft at the feed end, 
by a blower at the discharge end, in 
connection with the fuel supply, or by 
both. The height of the stack is de- 
termined more by the necessity of rais- 
ing the sulphur fumes above the height 
where they are obnoxious and harmful, 
than by the oxygen requirements of the 
process, as the slope of the kiln, to- 
gether with the draft induced by the 
coal blower is sufficient in small kilns to 
furnish the required amount of air 
without a stack. A kiln 60-°x 5 feet 
was run for several months without any 
stack, with excellent results; the only 
artificial draft being supplied with the 
powdered coal by a pulverizer. This 
same kiln on an 80 x 4-foot stack gave 
incomplete desulphurization and an ex- 
cessive amount of ring trouble, due to 
too high a temperature at the feed end. 
At present the rotary kiln owes what 
popularity it possesses to its nodulizing 
feature, in spite of the fact that it is a 
cheap and efficient roaster, and that it 
is much more successful, as a roaster, 
working on coarse than on fine ore. 
As I remarked above, the sulphur 
should be practically eliminated from 
the ore before nodulizing begins. The 
most satisfactory way of insuring this 
would be to separate the two processes 
by using two kilns, but that would be 
impracticable except in a -very large 
plant, and as a matter of fact the whole 
operation can be satisfactorily per- 
formed in one kiln, provided the latter 
is not too small. The greatest ad- 
vantage of separating the processes 
would be that ringing could be almost 
entirely eliminated in the desulphurizing 
kilns, and confined to the nodulizing 
kilns, which could be made short and of 
large diameter and great capacity. 


It has been the custom arbitrarily to 
connect a certain diameter with a cer- 
tain length of kiln. A 60-foot kiln is 
usually 5 feet in diameter; 80-foot and 
85-foot kilns are 6 or 7 feet in diame- 
ter, and a 100-foot kiln is ordinarily 8 
feet in diameter, but it would frequently 
be more economical to proportion the 
kiln in a less haphazard way than by 
accepting the builder’s standard designs. 
The two determining factors should be 
the output desired, and the quality of 
ore to be roasted. The output is de- 
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pendent on the dimensions of a cross- 
section of bed of such ore as can be 
carried in the kiln, the slope of the 
kiln, and its speed of revolution. The 
slope of the kiln, however, can be left 
out of consideration. Good practice 
places it at 34-inch to the foot, and in- 
creased or decreased output can be 
better obtained by changing either of 
the other variables than by changing 
this. Speed control, too, is a feature 
of the design of every kiln now, so 
that this factor may be adjusted to the 
most satisfactory point after the kiln is 
in operation. The question of output, 
then, so far as the kiln design is con- 
cerned, is determined by the width and 
depth of the ore bed. In general, the 
latter can be increased with the length 
of the kiln, since the length of time it 
takes the ore to pass through the kiln 
will be greater as the kiln grows longer, 
all other things being equal, but the 
increased capacity due to the length will 
not be very great, since, without chang- 
ing the diameter, the ore bed cannot 
be deepened to any great extent with- 
out harming the roasting process, for 
which a continual and complete stirring 
and overturning of the ore bed is 
necessary. Too great a depth of bed 
prevents this. 

eAn increase in the diameter of the 
kiln, on the other hand, increases the 
possibilities of the output considerably, 
by allowing the cross-section to be 
made much greater with a slight in- 
crease in depth, giving the desired effect 
of a greater ratio of surface of ore 
exposed to the air in comparison with 
the area of the cross-section. It would 
seem reasonable, then, to base the 
length of*the kiln entirely upon the time 
necessary for  desulphurization and 
agglomeration, and to control the output 
by the diameter. 

The question of the speed of progres- 
sion of the ore in the kiln, upon 
which, together with the kiln length, de- 
pends the length of time necessary for 
treatment, cannot be accurately de- 
termined beforehand, as it is controlled 
by too many variables. The size of the 
ore particles, and their shape, the depth 
of bed, condition of the lining, and the 
size and shape of the ring all have an 
effect on the speed of progression of 
the charge. Fortunately, however, we 
know from actual practice that any 
type of cinder can be treated satis- 
factorily in kilns of from 80 to 100 
feet in length, turning at a speed of 
from one revolution in 60 seconds to 
one in 90 seconds. The greater length 
is safer in treating all fine, high-sulphur 
cinders, since it reduces the chances of 
a poor product through careless super- 
vision. 

The tonnage output of a kiln varies 
greatly with the kind of cinder charged. 
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A kiln 60 x 5 feet with 4%4-inch lining, 
will treat 1,500 tons a month of low- 
sulphur lump ore, while on high-sulphur 
fines, it will with difficulty take care of 
750 tons, and frequently even at this 
low tonnage a large percentage of the 
product will not be nodulized. A _ kiln 
85 x 7 feet will handle 3,000 tons of 
high-grade cinder per month, and about 
1,500 tons of the poorest grades, while 
a kiln 100 x 8 feet will vary from 4,500 
to* 2,500 tons with the quality of cinder 
treated. A kiln 85 x 8 feet should 
handle almost as much as the one 100 
feet long, but at a greater fuel cost. In 
general, the larger kiln will have the 
lower fuel cost and the fine domestic 
ores will need less coal, on account of 
their higher sulphur content. On a 60 
x 5 feet kiln, the fuel consumption 
averaged for several! months about 12 
per cent by weight of the weight of ore 
roasted. 


Mechanical Troubles Eliminated 


Mechanical difficulties, which were so 
common when rotary kilns were first 
used for the treatment of iron ores, 
have been practically eliminated. The 
most important precaution to be ob- 
served to insure continuous operation 
are, to make the kiln sufficiently strong, 
reinforcing it especially very heavily 
under the tires, and to keep the operat- 
ing machinery well protected from the 
dust. The tires should always be kept 
tight to the shell, as if any play is 
allowed the bolt holes will gradually 
become enlarged, and the kiln will bear 
down hill so strongly that it will fre- 
quently break its thrust bearings. At 
least an inch of additional metal should 
be put around the shell under the tire. 

The one great obstacle now in the 
way of continuous operation is the for- 
mation of rings, caused by the cinder 
becoming hot enough to stick to the 
lining. As soon as the lining is covered 
the ring increases more rapidly by 
building up upon itself around an ever- 
decreasing circumference until it seri- 
ously interferes with the operation, and 
has to be removed. It usually forms 
in the 15 or 20 fect nearest the dis- 
charge end of the kiln, and puts an 
excess amount of weight upon that end. 
A piece of the ring is hard and has 
the appearance of having been partly 
fused. It looks very much like mill cin- 
der. 

Many devices have been tried to pre- 
vent the formation of the ring, or to 
remove it without stopping the kiln, but, 
so far as I know, none of them have 
been successful. The best plan, in my 
experience, has been to shut down the 
kiln when the ring became too large, 
cool it off with water, and cut it out 
with bars and picks. It is impossible, I 
feel sure, to prevent its formation when 
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running on fine ores. With low-sulphur 
lump ores that do not need to be 
nodulized, careful control of the heat 
will allow a run of indefinite length, 
but as all the lump cinders (unless 
screened) carry a considerable percent- 
age of fines sooner or later a_ shut 
down will be necessary. On any kind 
of cinder, however, the formation of the 


ring can be postponed by keeping, as 


nearly as possible, the conditions of 
temperature, speed, and feed, from 
fluctuating. The temperature’ should 
always be kept as low as is com- 
patible with the successful operation of 
the kiln. 


A 9-inch firebrick is generally used 
for lining, and is probably the best size 
on the larger kiins. A 4%-inch brick is 
satisfactory for kilns of 5 or 6 feet 
diameter. The thicker bricks protect the 
shell better and prevent warping, but in 
the smaller kilns they reduce the avail- 
able diameter too much. The lining 
wears down rapidly, and frequently in- 
dividual bricks are loosened or broken 
in cutting out the ring. If the shell be- 
comes warped under the tires, as is fre- 
quently the case when the kiln is not re- 
inforced strongly enough at this point, 
it is very difficult to keep the bricks in. 
A 9¥%-inch lining should last over a 
year in the hot part of the kiln where 
the iron ring forms, and considerably 
longer in the cooler -end. 

Automatic feeders are frequently used 
to insure a constant rate of charging, 
but they are really unnecessary, as the 
slow motion of the kiln will effect this, 
if only a simple feed pipe is used. All 
machinery used in handling the ore and 
the fuel and in rotating the kiln should 
be as nearly dust proof as possible, and 
should be driven by fully inclosed 
motors, as the fine cinder dust is very 
harmful. The best plan is to keep the 
feeding apparatus, the machinery for 
handling the roasted ore, and the fuel 
pulverizer and blower, all under sepa- 
rate housings. The kiln itself does not 
need to be housed, except where such 
housing is necessary to protect its driv- 
ing machinery. Powdered coal is used 
as fuel, so far as I know, exclusively, 
with the exception of one or two plants 
where blast-furnace gas has been tried. 
An oil flame would probably be very 
satisfactory where cheap oil could be 
obtained, on account of the ease of con- 
trolling the temperature incident to its 
use. 

The cost of production of a ton of 
roasted ore, aside from the cost of the 
raw cinder, depends chiefly on the labor 
cost. Two men on a shift should be 
able to take care of a_ well-designed 
plant producing up to 100 tons in 24 
hours, while in a poorly designed plant 
this number might easily reach four or 


(Continued on page 1208b). 




































































































Fig. 1—Plain jar-ramming machine with only sufficient foundation 
to hold the machine in place 
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Fig. 2—Foundry floor view of jar-ramming power stripping 
machine with working parts protecte 


Foundations for Jar-Ramming Machines 


N ORDER TO intelligently con- 
sider the proper foundations re- 


quired for modern jar - ram- 
ming molding machines, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly some of the 
machines of earlier types. In many 
instances it was considered necessary, 
to effectively jar-ram a mold, to have 
a machine that would produce a 
heavy blow. This usually was ac- 
complished by building the machine 
with a stroke of 3 to 4 or even 6 
inches in iength. This stroke, of 
course, would give the heavy blow, 
as its action was not unlike the blow 
which is delivered by a steam hammer. 
In order to control. the ground 


Presented at_the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. 


By E. S. CARMAN 


vibrations produced by such a ma- 
chine, it was necessary to provide 
massive foundations, and in many 
instances the concrete was capped 
with several layers of wood to aid in 
the absorption of the blow. 

The recent rapid development of 
jar-ramming machines has practically 
reversed the early theory of design, 
as it has been determined that it is 
not the force of the machine blow 
that packs the sand, but that it is 
packed by the jarring table being 
suddenly or abruptly brought to rest 
while the sand in the flask to be 
packed continues its downward course, 
thereby producing the pressure which 
results in the sand packing against 
the pattern or pattern plate. It is 


quite evident, therefore, that if the 
machine which has been brought sud- 
denly to rest be instantly started 
again on its upward stroke and not 
allowed to pause, that an increased 
pressure of the pattern against the 
sand will result, which causes the 
sand to lay and not rebound. 

A jarring machine necessary to ac- 
complish the foregoing need not be 
unduly massive in its working parts, 
nor need it have a long stroke, 1 to 
2 inches usually being sufficient. It 
should have means of controlling the 
force of the blow of the table when 
contacting with the anvil base, as it 
is evident that the weight of the mov- 
ing table, or dead load, must not be 
allowed to freely drop and contact 
































FIG. 3—SAME MACHINE AS FIG. 


SIMPLICITY OF FOUNDATION 


SHOWING FIG. 4—A LARGE, 
SHOWING THE BASE AND FOUNDATION 
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42 x 97-INCH, JAR-RAMMING MACHINE, 
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anvil block, or it will pro- 
heavy blow. 
jarring ma- 
blow by 
providing an air under the 
cylinder sufficient to the 
violent blow caused by the dead load, 
allowing only sufficient blow to cause 


with 
duce 
The 


chine 


unnecessary 
modern 
this heavy 
cushion 

overcome 


the instant reversal of stroke. 

A machine that the 
foregoing not only will ram a good 
mold in a very short time, but will do 
detrimental 
machine, 


accomplishes 


excessive or 
vibration in either the 
tern or foundation. 

As we now approach our subject— 
the machine foundation—it is evident 
that with such a machine the extreme- 
ly massive foundation is not essential 


so. without 
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7—VIEW OF LARGE, 


FOUNDRY FLOOR VIEW OF 54-INCH DIRECT- 
ROLL-OVER JOLT MACHINE 
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36 x 150-INCH DIRECT- 
DRAW ROLL-OVER JOLT MACHINE 
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and, therefore, our consideration will 
be from the standpoint of economy 
and accessibility. 


Kind and Nature of the Soil 


Of first importance is the kind and 
nature of the soil upon which the 
machine foundation is to be placed. 
A dry gravel is considered the next 
best thing to solid rock and will safely 
stand a load of 6,000 to 8,000 pounds 
per square foot. Dry sand or dry 
sand and gravel mixed makes a very 
good foundation base and will with- 
stand a load of 4,000 to 8,000 pounds 
per square foot. Clay vary 
widely; a soft clay will flow in all 
directions under very light load, and 
should not be loaded more than 3,000 


soils 


6—SAME MACHINE AS FIG. 5, SHOWING 
SECTION THROUGH FOUNDATION 


pounds per square foot, while a dry 
clay will satisfactorily stand a load 
of 3,000 to 5,000 pounds per square 
foot. If the foundation is to be placed 
on made ground or (fill, provision 
should be made to keep the ground 
perfectly dry and free from water. 
With this condition existing a satis- 
factory foundation can be made, which 
is more desirable than a wet or oozy 
clay soil. 

When the machine foundation is 
placed on clay or fill better results 
can be obtained by making the foun- 
dations cover a larger area rather 
than making it of greater depth, un- 
less the fill is of such depth that the 
foundation may be extended through. 
It must be remembered that when 

















FIG. 8—-SAME MACHINE AS FIG. 


7, SHOWING 
SECTION THROUGH FOUNDATION 
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FIG. 9—FOUNDRY FLOOR VIEW OF 42-INCH ELEC- FIG. 10—SAME MACHINE AS FIG. 9, SHOWING SECTION 
TRICALLY-OPERATED DIRECT-DRAW ROLL- 
OVER JOLT MACHINE, WITH BASE 
AND FOUNDATION SHOWN IN 


PHANTOM 


we place a molding machine in the 
foundry that we are actually violating 
the old established principle of ma- 
chine installation and placing it in a 
sand pile instead of an engine room, 
or other dirt and dustproof room, and 
yet notwithstanding this extraordinary 
condition and without giving the ma- 
chine proper care, many foundrymen 
expect as good results from the ma- 
chine in the sand pile as they do 
from the machine that was placed in 
a dustproof room and in charge of an 
expert mechanic. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
demonstrate that it is economy to 
provide a foundation and setting that 








FIG. 11—JAR-RAMMING MOLDING MACHINE SET ON 


A PIER 


will give ample protection to the 
machine, by making it impossible for 
sand to collect on the machine or its 
moving parts. 

The illustrations also show the 
advisability of providing ample space 
around the machine so that the 
mechanic can easily oil, inspect and 
keep the working parts in order, the 
same as he does the machine that 
was placed in the engine room. The 
depth of the space surrounding the 
machine should be sufficient for a 
man to stand erect, suitable lighting 
facilities should be provided and a 
stairway or ladder should lead into 
the pit. The covering of the foundry 


OF FOUNDATION 


floor should be made of 2-inch 
matched planking and should be fitted 
tight against the machine. The trap 
door leading into the pit should be 
hinged and of ample size. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple, plain jar- 
ring machine of such size as not to 
require a pit, the foundation being 
only sufficient to hold the machine in 
place. The design of the machine 
permits the sand to be filled around 
the base, as all working parts are 
protected from the sand and grit. 

’ Fig. 2 is a foundry floor view of 


jar-ram, power-strip machine, having 


all of the working parts well protected. 
Fig. 3 is the same machine as Fig. 





FIG. 12—JAR-RAMMING MOLDING MACHINE FOUN- 
DATIONS AT THE PLANT OF THE CENTRAL 


FOUNDRY CO., HOLT, ALA. 
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2, showing the simplicity of the foun- 
dation. 

Fig. 4 is a section through the base 
and foundation of a large 42 x 97- 
inch plain jar-ramming machine. 

Fie. 5 is a foundry floor view of 
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of the Central Foundry Co. Holt, 
Ala., showing the most approved man- 
ner of providing foundations. The 
cylinders of the machines’ extend 
through the ceiling of this basement 
leaving only the jolt table exposed 
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FIG. 13—PLAN VIEW OF A PROPOSED FOUNDRY HAVING A TUNNEL OR 
BASEMENT FOR SETTING MACHINES 


54-inch, direct - draw, roll-over jolt 
molding machine. 


Fig. 6 is the same machine as Fig. 
5, showing a_ section through the 
foundation. 


Fig. 7 is a foundry floor view of a 
large 36 x 150-inch, direct-draw, roll- 
over, jolt molding machine. 


Fig. 8 is the same machine as Fig. 
7, showing a section through the 
foundation. 

The foundations shown in Figs. 6 
and 8 illustrate clearly the necessity 
for providing suitable space around 
the machine, and also the advantage 
to be gained by placing the machine 
base on a pier, thereby making it 
possible to keep the machine free 
from sand or dust accumulation. 

Fig. 9 is a foundry floor view of a 
42-inch electrically - operated, direct - 
draw, roll-over jolt molding machine 
with base and foundation shown in 
phantom. Note the position and sim- 
plicity of controllers. 

Fig. 10 is the same machine as Fig. 
9, showing section of the foundation 
and illustrating clearly the provision 
made for the motor base. Note that 
the foundation of the machine and of 
the motor base are cast separate, thus 
preventing the vibrations from reach- 
ing the motor. 

Fig. 11 is a view taken at the 
plant of the American Steel Foundries, 
Alliance, O., showing the advantage 
to be gained by setting the machine 
on a pier. Note the freedom from 
dirt and dust. 

Fig. 12 is a view taken at the plant 





on the molding floor above. Seven 
machines are in this row, all of which 
are readily accessible. 

The engineer or architect called 
upon to design and build the foundry 
of tomorrow will do well to thor- 
oughly consider the best method of 
installing and maintaining the molding 
machines to be used, placing them in 
such a manner as to insure ample 
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set forth in Figs. 13 and 14. These 
illustrations show the plan and cross- 
section of a proposed foundry, having 
a tunnel or basement extending the 
full length of the molding floor. The 
floor of this tunnel or basement 
should be at least 7 feet below the 
ceiling and the width should be suffi- 
cient to allow a clear passageway on 
one. side of the machines; the piers 
for the machine foundations can be 
placed at any time and to suit any 


-condition. 


Use of Steel Cleats 


A corrugated steel cleat for use on 
kegs and barrels has recently been put 
on the market by Hubbard & Co., 
Pittsburgh. This cleat is made of 
light gage steel and has a deep corru- 
gation or rib extending its entire 
length. This design is said to give 
the cleat a strength practically equal 
to that of a solid bar of the same 
diameter. The ends of the cleat are 
curved. Their length and shape per- 
mit the ends to fit snugly over the 
hoop while the ribbed portion lies flat 
and tight against the head of the 
barrel. Holes are provided in the 
ends for driving nails through both 
the hoop and stave, thus embedding 
the full length of the nail in the wood. 
It is claimed for this cleat that it is not 
only stronger than any previous device 
used for holding in the heads of 
barrels but that it will effect a, saving 
of more than half of the nails ordi- 
narily required. The strength of this 






























































FIG. 14—CROSS-SECTION. OF THE PROPOSED FOUNDRY 


protection from dust and grit, mak- 
ing it easy to give the machine the 
care and attention it deserves. 

The author’s idea of a foundry that 
will best meet these requirements is 


cleat furnishes a guaranteed protection 
against the heads becoming loose and 
permitting the contents to fall - out. 
The cleat is made in sizes to suit all 
standard kegs and barrels. 
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Proportional Limit is Prime Factor 


THIS EMINENT Russian engineer considers the proportional limit as the foundation 


of all calculations, 
strength. 


declaring it 


independent of the yield point and the tensile 
He believes that the wear of metals is independent of their ultimate 


strength, yield point, and Brinell number, and that wear by flow of metal or by 
crushing depends only on the proportional limit, as do other important factors. 


HE theory of elasticity, the, 
science of the strength of mate- 


rials, and all our calculations re- 
garding engineering structures are based 
on Hooke’s law, that in loaded bodies 
the deformations are proportional to the 
load producing them. Without this law 
it would be impossible to design intel- 
ligently engineering structures such as 
bridges, frames, axles, etc. This being 
the case, the proportional limit, that is, 
the point at which deformation ceases to 
be proportional to load, is a most im- 
portant factor in engineering design. 
Further, the working fiber stress should 
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FIG. 1—STRESS-STRAIN DIAGRAM OF 
GOOD STEEL PROPERLY TREATED 


be fixed in reference to the proportional 
limit instead of, as is usual, in refer- 
ence to the ultimate strength. The in- 
correct use of the ultimate strength in- 
stead of the proportional limit in set- 
ting the working fiber stress is probably 
due to two reasons: - First, it is a more 
delicate operation to measure the pro- 
portional limit; second, it is usually as- 
sumed, though incorrectly, that the pro- 
portional limit is determined by the 
ultimate strength. 

In Germany, the point at which per- 
manent set first appears is often taken 
instead of the proportional limit. The 
two points will coincide if Gerstner’s 
law, that elastic deformations are pro- 
portional to the loads producing them 
both before and after permanent set, is 
true; and the limit of proportionality 
and the elastic limit or point of per- 
manent set will both be represented on 
a stress-strain diagram, by the point at 


A paper read at the San Francisco meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Sept. 16 to 18, 1915. The author is chief 
engineer, department of tests, Russian state 
railways. 


By A. N. MITINSKy 


which the line ceases to be a straight 
line and becomes curved or changes its 
inclination. It is to be further noted 
that the difference in definition between 
proportional limit and elastic limit in- 
troduces a difference in the methods 
employed for determination in the test- 
ing laboratory. 

The German method of determining the 
elastic limit by alternately loading and 
unloading the test specimen is a lengthy 
process, and time has in itself a very 
considerable influence on the results of 
physical tests. 

In this way a difference in definition 
may lead to a difference in the determin- 
ation of the point sought. The real 
danger from erroneous ideas regarding 
the material to be tested lies, however, 
not in this possible difference of meas- 
urement, but in the mistake, so com- 
mon in Europe, of considering ‘the yield 
point as the “practical elastic limit.” 
This is only true in the sense that the 
yield point can be measured practically 
and simply, but is not true in the sense 
that a measurement of the yield point 
will give a correct idea of the elastic 
qualities of the metal tested. The value 
of the yield point has no relation to the 
elastic properties of the material. If 
the yield point stood in fairly close con- 
nection with the proportional limit we 
could use it in judging of the quality of 
the metal, but unfortunately this is not 


the case. 


Two Groups of Stress-Strain Diagrams 


The stress-strain diagrams of steel 
can be divided into two groups, of which 
Figs.1 and 2 are typical. Inthese dia- 
grams, AB is the line representing pro- 
portionality between stress and strain, P 
is the proportional limit, and R the yield 
point. Fig. 1 corresponds to a good 
steel which has been correctly treated, 
both mechanically and thermally. This 
steel has the proportional limit and the 
yield point close together. Fig. 2 rep- 
resents a steel of poor quality. The 
proportional limit P is low, and beyond 
this point, P, the stress-strain line de- 
parts but little from the proportional 
line AB, until the yield point, R, is 
reached. A steel with a diagram of this 
character may show good elongation 
and reduction of area and a high ulti- 
mate strength, but is extremely un- 
desirable for use in railroad service. 
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From a physical point of view, the 
proportional limit is the load at which 
the shearing stresses produced by a ten- 
sion or compression load become suf- 
ficiently large to break down the metal. 
At the moment when this occurs, Hart- 
mann’s lines appear on the surface of 
the test specimen, which becomes dulled, 
and at the same time the temperature 
rises. After a stress of this magnitude 
has been applied the metal is not in the 
same condition as before, its internal 
structure having been deformed. 

By gradually loading and unloading a 
test specimen, the proportional limit can 
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FIG. 2—STRESS-STRAIN DIAGRAM OF 
POOR QUALITY STEEL 


be raised, and in many cases where the 
stress-strain diagram is of the type 
shown in Fig. 2, the increase is a sub- 
stantial one. The proportional limit 
cannot, however, be carried above the 
yield point, and any blow or shock will 
reduce the artificially raised limit. It is 
further to be noted that this artificial 
raising of the proportional limit in ten- 
sion is accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in the proportional limit in 
compression, and inversely. 

By subjecting metal to repeated and 
alternating tension and compression met- 
al can be destroyed by so-called fatigue, 
with loads very much below the ultimate 
strength. The resistance to fatigue de- 
pends solely on the proportional limit of 
the metal and is not due to some other 
special property. If the stress under re- 
peated loads is less than the proportional 
limit no change occurs in the metal and 
no repetition of such a stress will cause 
injury, since the internal structure of 
the metal remains undisturbed. On the 
other hand, if the repeated stress ex- 
ceeds the proportional limit, the metal 
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will be deformed and eventually rup- 
tured. On the first application of the 
load producing such a stress, say in 
tension, a permanent deformation is pro- 
duced, the shearing stresses do internal 
work, and the elastic limit in tension is 
increased. When the load is reversed 
on the following alternation, the pre- 
viously extended fibers are compressed 
and permanent deformation in compres- 
sion is produced. This is the greater 
because the elastic limit in compression 
has been lewered by the previous de- 
formation under tension. This process 
repeats itself, the metal being increas- 
ingly changed internally at each alter- 
nation. In so far as fatigue of metal 
is concerned the proportional limit may 
be compared to the critical temperature 
in physics. 

It would appear from the foregoing 
that the fatigue test, with stresses above 
the proportional limit, which is required 
by some English railways for tires and 
axles, could be replaced in practice by a 
determination of the proportional limit. 
It is sometimes said that a determina- 
tion of the proportional limit is an im- 
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Table II. 
CHARACTER OF DEFECTIVE USED RAILS FROM SIBERIAN RAILROAD 
Ulti- Area 
Car- Manga- Sili- Phos- Sul- mate Elonga- contrac- Yield Elastic  Brinell 
bon. nese. con. phorus. phur, stgth. tion. tion. point. limit. number, 
0.55 0.35 0.011 0.036 0.01 65-67 11.5-17 27-35 38-45 9.5-9.5 158 
0.55 0.22 0.007 0.069 0.006 68-73 13.5-19 27-37 27-39 9.5-10.5 161-174 
0.45 0.44 0.034 0.043 0.007 62-64 13-14 44-46 38 16 150 
0.63 0.39 0.013 0.037 0.005 71-71 14 24-28 28 9.5 180 
0.54 0.42 0.012 0.055 0.029 63-66 15-19 31-42 40-47 10.0-14.5 156-167 
0.37 0.22 0.009 0.051 0.020 58-61 11-20 44-50 35-46 16 154-158 
0.38 0.44 0.012 0.085 0.019 59-63 13-44 43-50 43 16 158 
0.48 0.66 0.018 0.035 0.025 66-68 13-19 37-40 45-50. 14.5-16.0 158-167 
0.42 0.86 0.040 0.087 0.008 61-68 11-20 51-55 41-55 16-22 156-176 
0.56 0.59 0.012 0.046:  wes.s 78-80 8-15 11-24 45-47 13-16 187-194 
0.48 0.57 0.012 0.031 0.018 65-70 13-18 26-40 42-49 10-11 160-176 
0.54 0.35 0.018 0.036 0.023 63-68 13-20 35-40 35 9.5 153 
CHARACTER OF DEFECTIVE UNUSED RAILS FOR SIBERIAN RAIROAD 
0.69 0.44 0.028 0.050 0.029 85-87 9 16 49 12.5 194 
0.65 0.73 0.17 0.083 0.021 73 17-18 31-36 41 19.5 168 
0.61 0.18 0.09 0.045 0.029 75-7 14 21-25 41 20.5 174 
0.50 0.36 0.03 0.035 0.021 68-69 17-18 29-36 45 16.0 163 
0.63 0.25 0.017 0.053 0.021 79-80 13-14 26-27 47 20.5 185 
0.55 0.39 0.09 0.043 0.038 73-7 15-16 22-32 34 16.5-24.5 174-180 
0.57 0.36 0.11 0.060 0.039 80-81 11-14 21-25 37 29.0 194 
tion, depends, as has been just ex- In the years from 1899 to 1906 a spe- 


plained, only on the value of the pro- 


portional limit. 


Practical experience has 


shown that failure by deformation may 
occur in rails with high as well as with 














Table. I. 
RESULTS OF RUSSIAN RAIL TESTS 

Millions 5 ; 

of tons No. Ultimate tensile strength, Brinell hardness 

carried of Per cent of carbon. pounds per square inch. _ number. 

by rail. rails. Min. Max. Mean. Min. Max. Mean. Min. Max. Mean. 
10 or less 46 0.165 0.615 0.411 72,500 118,000 92,500 163 233 194 
10 to 50. 72 0.127 0.705 0.342 65,400 118,000 88,200 144 246 191 
Over 50. 19 0.135 0.725 0.375 68,300 102,400 86,800 139 224 192 

possibility in ordinary commercial test- low tensile strength, but that it is in 


ing, and doubtless the usual German 
method of making such determinations 
by applying and releasing the load has 
done much to justify this opinion. It is, 
however, a fact that in the Russian rail- 
way material inspection tests, determin- 
ations of the proportional limit are cur- 
rently made and do not occupy more 
than 15 to 20 minutes each.” A mirror 
apparatus and extensometers are used. 
In this inspection testing it is not of 
importance to determine the exact value 
of the proportional limit, but rather to 
make sure that it is not less than 20 or 
25 kilograms per square millimeter (28,- 
400 or 35,500 pounds per square inch), 
as the case may be. In case the pro- 
portional limit is found to be less than 
the specified value, the tires are re- 
jected. 

Having established the possibility of 
using the proportional limit in the speci- 
fications, the Russian railways are now 
introducing it into their rail specifica- 
tions. 

The wear of rails and tires is of two 
kinds, a crushing action producing a 
flow of the metal, and an abrasive ac- 
tion. Wear of the first kind, by deforma- 


every case accompanied by a low value 
of the proportional limit and that it is 
independent of the value of the yield 


point. 


cial committee was appointed by the 
Russian government to investigate the 
causes of rail wear and to work out 
means for securing satisfactory service 
from rails. 


Rail Tests 


The special committee studied the 
question thoroughly. A large number 
of rails made by manufacturers in Rus- 
sia and other countries were subjected 
to chemical analysis and numerous 
physical tests, the rails being chosen so 
as to include those which had given the 
best as well as those having given the 
worst results in service. Table I sums 
up some of the results obtained. All 
tests for Russian railways are made us- 
ing the international standard test speci- 
men and the metric system. 

In addition to other tests, drop tests 
were made on pieces of rail 5 feet long, 





Total run in 





ANALYSES 


thousands 
of versts'. 363 337 337 
Yrs. of ser. 11% 121-12 10% 
Load per 
axle, tons. 13.3 13.3 13.3 
Ultimate strength, 
Seetitirs 70.0 71.0 69.0 
OD . wee Rukh 63.5 74.9 67.0 
eC. vies 68.5 74.0 70.0 
Elongation, 
| ee 8.0 65 14.0 
Do gaueced 17.5 13.0 18.0 
O> wesuses 20.0 13.5 14.5 
Area contraction, 
OS Seas ys 6 «sss 53S 
Wt watctucs 62.0 29.0 39.0 
OY eke sees 39.0 23.0 38.0 
Elastic limit, 
Rts Gaeta 29.0 27.0 26.0 
RS ee 22.5 25.5 19.0 
O wepsctae 31.5 25.0 26.0 
Average 28.0 26.0 24.0 
Carbon a Ee ee ee 
Manganese 0.980 
Silicon 0.090 
Phosphorus 0.026 
Sulphur . 0.018 


1One verst is equal to 1.065 km, 


Table 
OF WORN 


329. 289 284 


11% 12 3 13 


13.3 13.3 13.3 144 14.0 12.8 144:. 14.4 13.3 


64.5 70.5 70.5 67.5 .- «s. acco.) Com SED > Cia 
62.0 67.5 70.0 69.5 73.0 69.0 78.0 52.5 65.5 
67.0 685 71.0 71.5 77.0 64.5 83.0 55.0 76.0 


23.5 20.0 15.5 145. os. ---» 13.0 21.0 145 
17.0 15.8 165 15.0: 170 35.0° 125-265" 135 
11.5 65 158.5 105 120° 13.8. 1235.) 208,. 425 
31.0 40.0 39.0 280 .... ---. 20.0 340 35.0 
41.0 24.0 32.0 340 33.0 39.0 23.0 43.0 46.0 
26.0 10.0 35.0 32.0 28.0 42.0 30.0 45.0 23.0 
23.0 33.0 28.5 185 .... coos 21.0 22.0. 29.5 
27.0 30.0 31.5 29.5 285 27.5 32.0 17.0 (31.5 
35.5 32.0 25.0 22.5 31.0 27.0 40.0 20.5 25.5 
28.5 32.0 28.0 27.0 30.0 27.0 31.0 20.0 29.0 
osie ss «eee 0,500 0.560 0.470 0.420 0.460 

1.020 1,100 1.060 6.780 1.070 

0.121 0.197 0,181 0.191 0.292 

0.036 0.021 0.025 0.027 0.039 

0.022 0.033 0.018 0.440 0.020 


or 0.66175 mile. 


ITI, 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


2.38 1.71 165 164 152 
1-1 


2.73 
& 75-6 911-12 67-12 101-6 61-12 5 5-12 
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by dropping a %4-ton tup from a height 
determined by formula. The permanent 
deflection after the first blow was noted 
in each case, the figures obtained being 
as follows: For good rails having given 
long service, from 1.8 to 3.2 inches, av- 
erage 2.5 inches, the best showing 2.6 
inches; for rails with crushed heads, 2.2 
to 3.0 inches, average, 2.6 inches; for 
rails rapidly worn by abrasion, 2.1 to 3.1 
inches, average, 2.5 inches. The com- 
mittee was unable to establish any def- 
inite relation between the wear obtained 
from the rails in service and the ulti- 
mate strength, Brinell hardness, yield 
point, elongation, reduction of area, 
chemical analysis, or deflection on drop 
test. 

About four years ago, more than 20,- 
000 tons of rails on the Siberian rail- 
road were found to be defective. These 
rails, which were all from the same 
steel works, showed crushed heads soon 
after having been laid. Table II sum- 
marizes the results obtained by the lab- 
oratory of means of communication at 
Petrograd. The first 12 lines give par- 
ticulars obtained from rails which had 
been in service, while the last seven 
lines refer to rails selected at the works. 
Several test pieces were taken from each 
rail and the maximum and minimum 
results are given in the table. It is 
evident that all 12 rails which crushed 
in service had low values for the pro- 
portional limit. In some cases it was 
only one-quarter of the yield point. On 
further investigation it was found that 
the works, in the endeavor to secure a 
large output of rails from a weak mill, 
had finished them too hot. 

The investigation of the influence of 
the proportional limit was continued by 
an examination of 12 tires from loco- 
motives in main-line service on one of 
the Russian railroads. The tires were 
chosen from those removed from ser- 
vice after having reached the normal 
limit of wear, those showing the best 
mileage being selected. Three test 
pieces were cut from each, as near to 
the outer circumference as_ possible: 
Sample A from the flange, B from the 
center of the tread, and C from the 
face edge of the tread. The results are 
shown in Table III. All of these tires 
which have given good results in ser- 
vice show a high value for the propor- 
tional limit, the average for all being 
39,000 pounds per square inch. 

lf the rolling of a rail is finished at a 
high temperature, the value of the pro- 
portional limit will be low, so that a 
measurement of the proportional limit 
will show whether or not the rolling was 
properly done. Again, tires will show a 
low proportional limit if improperly an- 
nealed; that is, if the critical tempera- 
ture of, say, 875 degrees Cent., has not 
been reached, or if the internal critical 
temperature has not been passed rapidly 
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enough during cooling. An unannealed 
tire rolled at too high a temperature will 
also show a low value for the propor- 
tional limit. 

Generally speaking, a steel having a 
medium amount of carbon and a fine 
regular internal structure will have a 
high value for the proportional limit. 
There are, however, two cases in which 
a high proportional limit does not cor- 
respond to a good steel. These are: 
Overheated steel, widmanstadt’s struc- 
ture; a high phosphorus or arsenic, or 
too much manganese in combination 
with a comparatively high percentage of 
carbon. In both cases the metal with a 
high proportional limit may be brittle, 
but this condition will be disclosed by a 
drop test. 


Denies Brinell Relation to Hardness 


It may therefore be concluded that if 
a rail or a tire shows a high propor- 
tional limit and sustains satisfactorily a 
drop test, the steel is of as good a qual- 
ity as can be desired, and no attention 
need be paid to the ultimate strength or 
Brinell hardness, these two being prac- 
tically the same thing, nor to the elonga- 
tion, reduction of area, carbon, manga- 
nese, etc. 

The foregoing has dealt with wear of 
rails and tires by flow of metal. The 
wear by abrasion has not yet been stud- 
ied as closely as it deserves. Practical- 
ly, all that can be said at present is that 
sulphur in steel tends to increase abra- 
sion, as it segregates sharply and may 
be present on the wearing surfaces in 
considerably higher quantities than in 
the average analysis of the ingot. Many 
persons are of the opinion that the ulti- 
mate strength has a great influence on 
the resistance of the steel to abrasion, 
but the author has been unable to find 
any sound basis for this opinion. At 
the meeting of the International So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in New 


York in 1912, Robin, Saniter, Rosen- — 


hain, and at Copenhagen in 1908, Mus- 
baumer proved that this opinion is er- 
roneous. The same conclusions were 
reached by the Russian rail committee 
referred to above. The author there- 
fore feels that the only honest answer 
to the question “On what does the 
abrasive wear of steel depend?” is “Ex- 
cept in the particular case of sulphur, 
we do not know.” 

It is sometimes said that the Brinell 
hardness number bears a relation to the 
abrasion, but the absence of such a rela- 
tion was shown by the same tests as 
disproved the theory of a relation be- 
tween abrasion and ultimate strength. 
The reason is clear. The scientific de- 
termination of hardness by Hertz in 
1882, defines it as the value of the nor- 
mal pressure per unit of area at the 
center of the bearing surface of a 
spherical body at the moment in which 
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the elastic limit is attained. Auerbach 
was the first to carry practical tests be- 
yond the elastic limit, and in all Bri- 
nell’s experiments this limit is exceeded 
and permanent plastic deformations 
alone measured. It follows that Bri- 
nell hardness numbers can be related 
only to the ultimate strength and are 
quite foreign to the true hardness and 
therefore to the wear by_ abrasion. 

The author formulates the following 
suggestions regarding the quality of 
metal generally: 

The proportional limit is the proper 
basis of all engineering calculations. 

The proportional limit is independent 
of the yield point and of the tensile 
strength. 

The proportional limit is the most im- 
portant property, and should be as high 
as possible, especially for metals sub- 
jected to repeated loads, shocks, wear 
by crushing, etc. 

The wear of metals of all kinds is 
independent of the ultimate strength, 
yield point, and Brinell number. 

Wear by flow of metal or crushing 
depends only on the proportional limit. 
Wear by abrasion is not completely 
studied and it can only be said that sul- 
phur has a deleterious influence. 

The proportional limit can and should 
be measured in engineering inspection of 
materials. 

The allowable working stress of any 
material should be fixed as a proportion 
of proportional limit. 

The resistance to fatigue is directly 
dependent on the proportional limit and 
provided this is fot exceeded, no num- 
ber of repeated stresses will destroy the 
metal. 


The C. & G. Cooper Co., engine 
manufacturer, Mt. Vernon, O., reports 
a considerable increase in business. 
The company advises that ‘it has sold 
13 engines recently, including both 
gas engine driven air compressors and 
corliss steam engines. One of the 
largest orders was for a 44 x 74 x 
54-inch tandem corliss engine for the 
Edgar Thomson Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 





The Republic Structural Iron Works 
Co., Cleveland, is now publishing a 
very interesting monthly bulletin under 
the heading of “The Republic Struc- 
tural News”. This booklet is at- 
tractively printed and the subject 
matter should prove of value to those 
interested in structural products. The 
booklets in addition contain the com- 
pany’s monthly price list. 


The United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, has given machinists 
employed at the Lloyd-Booth plant at 
Youngstown a slight increase’ in 
wages. 
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News of Employers and Employes 


Seattle Manufacturers Declare for Fair First Aid Law and Industrial 


Survey—Labor Troubles Multiply in New England 


HE labor situation presents no 

serious phases as regards dis- 

agreements. Employers have been 
hard put in many cases, however, to 
preserve their organization against the 
time when business shall again be- 
come normal. 

The methods adopted by Seattle 
and the state of Washington in hand- 
ling labor have been approved by 
United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration Caminetti, who spent some 
time in Seattle recently studying the 
situation. Washington has done away 
with the private employment agent 
and it is to gain knowledge of the 
practical application of this law that 
the commissioner is making his study. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Seattle has gone on record in favor 
of a fair first aid law, the governor hav- 
ing vetoed the measure which came 
up for passage at the last legisla- 
ture. The waiting period after the 
injury is received before compensa- 
tion should begin was the rock on 
which the forces split. The associa- 
tion favors a general conference com- 
mittee comprising employers, em- 
ployes and state commissioners in- 
terested to meet some time in the 
future to frame the law for presen- 
tation at the next session of the 
legislature. The trustees of the asso- 
ciation also ordered the beginning of 
an industrial survey of Seattle to be 
undertaken in co-operation with the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other industrial organiza- 
tions. 

The report of the industrial insur- 
ance commission of Washington for 
the year ending October Ist, 1915, 
hows that 210 people lost their lives 
in hazardous occupations. The claims 
in 22 of these cases were disallowed 
and 188 favorably acted upon. 

\t the second annual convention of 
the National Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissioners 
held in Seattle some time ago, a 
report was submitted by Robert K. 
Orr, secretary of the committee on 


Statistics and compensation insur- 
ance cost and manager of the state 
Michigan. The 


recommended the use 


accident fund of 
committee 
of a standard set of classification 
groupings which would largely in- 
crease the number of groupings in 
Washington. The groupings, 273 in 





all, recommended by the committee 
for classification are included under 
several general heads as follows: 

Agricultural, mining, quarrying, 
manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and public utilities; trade, 
all undivided, but including offices, 
stores, yards, salesmen and _ outside 
agents; service embracing domestic, 
personal, professional, municipal and 
public. 


New England Troubles 


New strikes have broken out in sev- 
eral Massachusetts and Connecticut 
manufacturing establishments the past 
week and it is feared that they may 
extend to some of the big war mu- 
nitions plants in Bridgeport, Ct., where 
thousands of men and women would be 
idle, in consequence. More than 3,500 
members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, at three meetings 
in that city recently, voted to walk out 
on strike the next day at the big 
plant of the Remington Arms & Am- 
munition Co.—Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., as a result of alleged discrimina- 
tions against officers of the union by 
foremen of these companies. Three 
officers of the: grand lodge who were in 
Boston at the time rushed to Bridge- 
port and held off the strike until there 
could be a conference with officials of 
the companies. The grand officers know 
that a strike is not necessary for the 
men to obtain their demands, as Maj. 
Walter G. Penfield, general man- 
ager, on Nov. 27, when an _ ulti- 
matum was placed before him, offered 
liberal terms for a settlement without a 
strike. These officers say that the con- 
ditions are now the same, and they want 
to prevent the strike. The company 
employs about 8,000 hands. 

One of the places where new labor 
troubles developed is the plant of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., in 
New Haven, Ct., employing 18,000 per- 
sons. The officials of the company 
claim that not more than 200 are on 
strike while labor leaders assert that 
the number is 900. It 
toolmakers 
increased wages of 15 per cent and 


started 
when 8&6 struck for 
an §8-hour day and the number has 
been added to daily since. The com- 
pany states that the 200 men in allied 
branches of the cartridge department, 
who also made a wage demand, but did 
not go out, have accepted the explana- 
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tion of the company on the wage situ- 
ation. and they will not strike. The 
company’s officials also state that fast 
August the tool makers were given a 
48-hour week without a decrease in 
the wages they were recsiving for a 
55-hour week. As a result of the 
strike, a general demand for the 8- 
hour day in place of the 55-hour week 
is to be presented the company by the 
tool makers and machinists and if the 
reply is not favorable, they are ex- 
pected to walk out. 


Another small strike recently was 
at the plant of the Knox Motors Co.,in 
Springfield, Mass., 65 of the 400 em- 
ployes walking out. The employes at a 
meeting Dec. 2, voted to strike unless a 
demand for recognition of the union 
shop committee, time and a half for 
time over the daily working schedule 
and double time for Sundays and _holi- 
days are acceded to at a conference of 
union representatives and company 
officials. While the latter were con- 
sidering the demand, the business agent 
of the union called the men out and 
but 65 responded. The company later 
announced that it had decided to grant 
time and a half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and_ holidays. 
General Manager E. O. Sutton of the 
company, says that all the employes 
are union men and that the shop com- 
mittee will be recognized as_ repre- 
senting the employes. The 65 men have 
not since returned to work and have 
picketed the shop. 

Nine non-union molders employed in 
the foundry department of the Rice, 
Barton & Fales Machine & Iron Co., 
Worcester, Mass., where there is a 
strike on, struck recently because they 
claimed they were dissatisfied at con- 
ditions, refusing to work with molders 
of the National Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, who were drawing larger wages 
for the same work. The employes of 
the machine shop departments of the 
company have voted to make a demand 
for the 48-hour week, time and a half 
for overtime, double time for Sundays 
and holidays, and an increase in wages 
per hour. It will be presented to 
George S. Barton, president of the com- 
pany shortly. 

The strike which has been in effect at 
the plant of the Rhode Island Perkins 
Horseshoe Co., Valley Falls, R. L, the 
past three months has been called off 
by vote of the union and the 300 men 
have returned to work. ' 
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~ Tron Ore Prices for 27 Years 


Second Buying Movement in 1915 Starts at Advance of 75 Cents Over 
1914—-Comparison With Pig Iron Quotations 


HE buying of lake iron ore 
for delivery in 1916 was 
started Tuesday, Dec. 7, as 

reported in last week’s issue of The 
Iron Trade Review. There were no 
large or spectacular sales, nor was 





panic occurred in October, 1907, and 
contrary to the judgment of some of 
the wisest men in the ore trade, the 
1907 prices were reaffirmed for 1908. 
Owing to the general refusal of fur- 
naces to place their orders, prices 





Table I. 


SELLING PRICE OF IRON ORE AND PRICE OF PIG IRON AT DATE OF BUYING 


~—~Season Iron Ore Prices 


Date buying Old range 





MOVEMENT 1890-1916. 


Mesabi range non- non- 


Iron Prices 
Old Meszbi Valley 
Foundry 


Season. movement. Bessemer. Bes’m’r. Bes’m’r. Bessemer. Bes’m’r. Iron No. 2. 
eae Dec a A ere $5.50 no sale 5.25 no sale $22.15 $18.15 
|g are mee. By BRPR 6 6953 sv dan 4.50 no sale 4.25 no sale 15.15 15.00 
SS Jan Dek Ds os ache neds 4.50 no sale 3.65 no sale 15.00 13.65 
i, eae: BeBe op be Wee seus 3.85 $3.00 3.20 ~=no sale 12.65 12.15 
fo Mar SRS eee Koes wad 2.75 2.35 2.50 no sale 9.65 9.65 
ar ON ae Va. ere 2.90 2.19 2.25 $1.95 9.40 9.40 
eae May Ritts 06s 600 b.0:008 4.00 3.50 2.70 2.25 12.40 11.15 
Es oi a Be) 6600566002 2.60 2.25 a.45 1,90 8.35 8.40 
BO06..... ee Se eee 2.75 2.25 1.85 1.75 9.55 9.80 
1899 Feb. RS, Fra 3.00 2.40 2.15 2.00 10.30 9.75 
RP 9 a Nese 5.50 4.50 4.25 4.00 24.15 22.15 
1901..... ee a) | eee 4.25 3.25 3.00 2.75 16.15 14.40 
1902 Feb. SEE) t'sn.4 5004-00 25 3.25 3.25 2.75 15.90 15.90 
1903..... eS | ee” 4.50 4.00 3.60 3.20 21.50 21.65 
1904...../ oe! 42. ae 3.25 3.00 2.75 2.50 13.35 13.15 
eee Feb SS eee 3.75 3.50 3.20 3.00 15.50 16.00 
Se Dec By WES 92 act betas 4.25 4.00 3.70 3.50 17.25 17.25 
.. ae Nov. ee 5.00 4,75 4.20 4.00 21.50 21.50 
1908..... oe | ae Pe 4.50 4.25 3.70 3.50 16.00 15.00 
).  SeTTe dee ee. Eee 4.50 4.25 3.70 3.50 14.75 14.25 
+ SP hee Sea 5.00 4.75 4.20 4.00 19.00 17.25 
} ree Si, et Pere 4.50 4.25 3.70 3.50 15.00 13.75 
Se ee As one's + wean 3.73 3.50 3.00 2.85 14.25 13.25 
a) eee ae Os Sern 4.40 4.15 3.60 3.40 17.25 17.50 
| ae May S| Saree 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.85 14.00 13.25 
og! Pare PS sage Se. | ee 3.75 3.45 3.00 2.80 13.60 12.75 
ae et A |) Eee 4.50 4.20 3.75 3.55 18.50 18.00 


there anything sensational connected 
with the opening. While opinions 
had differed as to whether the price 
should be $1 or 75 cents above the 
price for 1915 delivery, the  prac- 
tically simultaneous sales made Tues- 
day and Wednesday at an advance 
of 75 cents have established the price 
which doubtless will prevail through- 
out the seeason. Many reservations 
have been changed into contracts 
and a large tonnage of ore has been 
sold. 

The present year has thus become 
the fifth in which there have been 
two buying movements, the others 
being 1899, 1905, 1909 and 1912. The 
buying season for 1907 was the 
earliest on record, as it started Nov. 
2, 1906, and within a week practically 
all the ore for sale had been dis- 
posed of. Next to that early buying 
came the buying for delivery for 
1906, with Dec. 5, 1905, as the date 
of the movement, and 1890 and 1900 
each with Dec. 15 of the previous 
year as the date of the buying move- 
ment. 

The year 1908 will always be re- 
membered on account of the refusal 
of the buyers to accept the prices 
named in February of that year. The 





were reduced 50 cents per ton on 
June 15, 1908, and the buying which 
was started was the latest on record. 
In 1909, many reservations were 
made during the early months and 
there was little buying, but prices 
were not determined until May 10, 
1909. In 1910, all the bessemer ore 
available was reserved before prices 


by W. P. Snyder & Co. selling 550,- 
000 tons at a reduction of 50 cents 
from the price of 1910. In March, 
i912, the first sales were made by 
Pickands, Mather & Co., who also 
opened the market for 1913 by the 
selling of several million tons. Very 
reluctantly, in 1914, the ore sellers 
came to the conclusion that it would 
be necessary to sell at the very low 
prices of 1912 and the buying was 
started May 1, but there- was very 
little activity in the market and buy- 
ing dragged throughout the year. 
Conditions prevailing in the spring 
of 1915 were similar to those of the 
spring of 1914, and the 1914 prices 
were reaffirmed on April 19, 1915. 
The buying was very slow at the 
start, but all the ore that could be 
shipped was sold before the close of 
the season, when improvement in the 
iron business brought increased de- 
mand for ore and some furnaces were 
unable to cover for their require- 
ments. The delivered price of Mes- 
sabi ores was reduced 5 cents when 


the reduction was made in the freight, 


rate from Mesabi mines to docks. 
Ore and Pig Iron 


The accompanying chart, Fig. 1, 
shows the prices at which iron ore 
has sold during the 24 years begin- 
ning Dec. 15, 1889, together with the 
prevailing valley prices of bessemer 
and No. 2 foundry pig iron at the 
date at which the ore buying move- 
ment was at its height. The idea, 
which was first embodied in = chart 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF ADVANCES AND DECLINES IN ORE AND 


PIG IRON, 1903-1915 


Old range decline 


Year. Bessemer. in price. 
DNs dacs RGN Eb os 6RCb cans owe eee \ Salwar es 
| ee ere vee 3.25 $1.25 
NER Pe per ee 3.79 4 .50 
Wan CES HEE EARS ROAD 4.25 50 
SDL: 254 xs Peanut se ocd 5.00 sh 
SS Ah 64s s en wh boca’ 4.50 .50 
FERS Sey re ee Lee ‘| oe eee 
aah vas e's be ce Cae S 5.00 .50 
ST ak cinhk as hota Oe © Mae 4.50 50 
RE Sa Sachs Cy 64 maker 3.75 Rp 
reer et eee 4.40 65 
DN, Shao ss eu boGan's <5 408 Was 8.75 65 
Dh nb ab ke re ios ves aaeerd ke cies, saree was 
Srey Sarre 4.50 75 


were quickly turned into actual sales 
when prices were announced. Some 
non-bessemer ore was also sold early, 
but sales of the remaining tonnage 
dragged throughout the year. In 
1911, the selling of ore was started 
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Advance or Advance or Bessemer Advance or Advance or 


decline in pig iron decline in decline in 


per cent. Valley. price. per cent. 
cote $21.50 pee a isa 
27.8 13.35 $8.15 37.9 
1.54 15.50 + 2.15 +16.1 
13.3 17.25 + 1.75 +11.3 
17.6 21.50 + 4.25 +-24.6 
10.0 16.00 5.50 25.6 
Pee oan f 14.75 1.25 7.8 
11.1 19.00 4.25 28.8 
10.0 15.00 4.00 21.1 
16.7 14.25 75 5.0 
17.3 17.25 3.00 +21.1 
14.8 14.00 3.25 18.8 
Baik 13.60 .40 — 2.9 
2 0 18.50 i 4.90 1 36.0 


form in our issue of Feb. 21, 1907, is 
to establish in a graphic manner the 
relation of the raw material price to 
that of pig iron. During the past 
years up to 1909, barring some slight 
irregularities, the two series of lines 
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approached nearly to being parallel, 
showing that ore prices have de- 
clined with the prices of iron. This 
in 1909, when the lines 
pig iron prices had a 
tendency those for 
iron prices continued straight. 
In 1910, when ore prices were fixed, 


was not true 
representing 
downward while 


ore 
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and iron ore were alike in tending 
downward, but in April, 1915, pig 
iron prices were lower than they were 
a year ago and the lines on the chart 
turn downward while the lines show- 
ing ore prices are straight. This year 
the lines showing pig iron prices 
advance sharply and the lines show- 
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ore prices remained unchanged, while 
pig iron prices declined 2.9 per cent. 
In 1914, ore prices declined 148 per 
cent from the 1913 prices and pig 
iron fell off 18.8 per cent. In 1913, 
the advance in ore was 17.3 per cent 
and in pig iron 21.1 per cent. 

The fluctuations of the four grades 












































































































































































































the lines for both pig iron and ore ing ore prices also show an upward of Lake Superior ore according to 
had an upward tendency, but later, in trend, but not as decided as those the value of units of iron in the 
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FIG. 1—FLUCTUATIONS OF PRICES OF IRON ORE AND PIG IRON, 1889-1916 


1910, pig iron started downward and 


continued to decline throughout the 
year, the decline in bessemer being $4. 

At the time of the fixing of ore 
prices in April, 1911, and March, 1912, 
the downward tendency was com- 
mon to both pig iron and iron ore, 
while at the time of the fixing of 


prices for 1913, the tendency of both 
pig 
In 


upward. 
pig iron 


and iron was 


1914, 


iron 
May, 


ore 


lines for 








which represent the prices of pig iron. 
In Table II is the rise and 
decline old range bessemer 
and bessemer pig iron from 1903 to 
1916. The advance of 20 per cent 
in the price of ore compares with an 
increase of 36 per cent in pig iron 
prices over last year. The gain in 
both pig iron and ore prices is the 
largest of year shown in the 
table. In old bessemer 


shown 


of ore 


any 


1915, range 





natural state is shown in Fig. 2. For 
the years preceding 1907, the guaran- 
tee of bessemer ores was 55.70 per 


cent natural and for the non-bessemer 
ores it was 52.80 per cent ex- 
cept Messabi non-bessemer for 
1905 and 1906, when the natural 
iron content was 53 per cent. Be- 
fore sales for delivery in 1907 were 
made, the natural iron content. for 


the base was changed to 55 per cent 
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for bessemer and 51.50 per cent for 

non-bessemer. The fluctuations in 

unit prices have been as follows: 

VALUE OF UNIT OF IRON FOR 13 
YEARS. 


Old Range. Mesabi. 

Non- Non 

Bes- Bes Bes- Bes 

semer, semecr, semer, semer, 

cents. cents cents, cents. 

ag, SARS 7.94 6.82 7.05 6.06 
ree 5.73 §.21 5.29 4.73 
OARS 6.61 6.06 6.17 5.66 
1906 Tere ae 7.01 7.05 6.60 
| OPS 9.09 8.16 8.64 ee J 
Fre 8.18 7.18 7.72 6.80 
1909... ja awl oe 7.18 , ae 6.80 
1910 ore A 8.16 8.64 7.77 
7) Sa 8.18 7.18 7.40 6.80 
1912 jas , 6.82 5.83 6.36 5.53 
4) ere 8.00 6.99 7.55 6.60 
) ot Se 6.82 5.83 6.36 5.53 
| . 6.82 5.83 6.27 5.44 
eee so kes 8.18 7.28 7.64 6.89 


Fluctuations of iron ore prices expressed in 
values of units of iron in natural state. 


Big Auto Equipment 


Contract 


The Electric-Auto-Lite Co., with 


plants on Cherry and Mulberry 
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that for a time the company found 
it necessary to refuse orders. As a 
result, the capital has been increased 
to $200,000, more space has been 
taken and additional equipment in- 
stalled. The Acme company manu- 
factures die castings in the usual zinc, 
tin and lead alloys, using a new type 
of die-casting machine which em- 
bodies some novel features. It may 
be regulated automatically as_ to 
speed and temperature, as well as to 
pressure and only one man is re- 
quired to run it. 


Oo 
Beiter Business 
Gradual Improvement of Conditions in the 
Northwest 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 11.—The foun- 
dry, steel and machine shop people 
are finding some encouragement in 
the present outlook for business. The 
market has been such for some time 
that the purchaser could about set 
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FIG. 2—RANGE OF LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 


streets, Toledo, last week closed 
what is declared to be the largest 
auto equipment contract ever placed. 
It covers a period of years and 
amounts to $19,000,000. The contract 
is for the entire electrical equipment 
for Chevrolet cars for three years. 
The Electric. Auto-Lite Co. has 
started an addition to its Mulberry 
street factory in order to take care 
of this additional work. The addi- 
tion will be four stories high and 
380 x 105 feet. The concern will 
have, when the new building is com- 
pleted, 400,000 square feet of floor 
space and will employ 3,500 people. 


Is Compelled to Enlarge 


The Acme Die Casting Corpora- 
tion, with shops at Bush Terminal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which commenced 
business a year ago, with a capital 
stock of about $125,000, reports its 
business of late has been so heavy 


PRICES BY UNITS OF IRON, NATURAL 


yrice of pig 
Ileavy 


his own price while the | 
inion has gone above $25. 
orders for lumber are sending the 
market up again, $2 per thousand 
having been added during the past 
60 days. England, France and Russia 
are the sources of some of these or- 
ders. Scrap does not show very 
much change, although it is scarcer 
than it has been for some time. The 
more active demand for lumber has 
naturally stimulated the mills to a 
certain extent and they have been 
placing with the foundries and shops 
larger orders for equipment. This is 
contrary to the usual run of things, 
as it is not customary for them to 
do this during the last months of the 
year. 

The situation is being helped by 
the railroads. The Alaskan Railway 
Commission is buying quite freely in 
the local market and all the railway 
companies are buying more or less. 
The Seattle Construction & Dry 
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Dock Co. has three submarines par- 
tially finished and has just started 
construction of a destroyer for the 
government. 

Several other large orders have 
also been _ received. The _ secre- 
tary of the Metal Trades Association 
reports a gradual improvement among 
the shops generally. 


Aw 7 Vo 
Wage Clause 
May Be Inserted in Shell Contracts in 
Canada 


Toronto, Dec. 14.—Lionel Hichens 
and Hon. R. H. Brand, representatives 
of the British department of muni- 
tions, who have been in Ottawa for 
some time effecting the organization 
of the new imperial munitions board, 
left Ottawa this week for New York 
on their return trip to England. A 
delegation of labor men headed by J. 
C, Walters, president of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, arrived 
at Ottawa Dec. 9 to interview the 
government with the object of having 
a fair wage clause inserted in shell 
contracts. It is stated that there 
would be some difficulty in the way 
of this, as owing to the absence of 
any stipulation as to wages in con- 
tracts already let, if the fair wage 
clause were embodied in new con- 
tracts, workmen in the different fac- 
tories would be employed under vary- 
ing conditions. Hon. T. W. Crothers, 
minister of labor, and Chairman J. W. 
Flavelec, of the munitions committee, 
promised to deal with any complaints 
laid before them as to wages or fac- 
tory conditions, and said that con- 
tractors who did not treat their men 
fairly would receive no further con- 
tracts. The question of inserting the 
fair wage clause would receive fur- 
ther consideration. 

The shops of the National Transcon- 
tinental railway, at Transcona, Man., 
which were taken over together with 
the railway by the Canadian govern- 
ment, are now making shells for the 
British government. It was originally 
proposed that the work should be done 
by the government, but this plan was 
regarded as impracticable and it is in 
the hands of the Transcona Munitions 
Co., recently organized. 


The Bridgey ort Projectile 0%, 
Bridgeport, Ct., which recently incor- 
porated with an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $10,000,000, has reduced the 
amount of its capital stock to $5,000,- 
000, instead of $3,000,000 as it was fixed 
at one time. The new money being 
required is to be used to build a forge 
plant and a gun plant in which guns 
of heavier caliber are to be constructed. 














AMES MAPES DODGE, chairman 
of the board of the Link Belt Co., 
died at his home in Philadelphia, 

Dec. 4, 1915. He was born June 30, 
1852, at Waverly, N. J. His grand- 
father was Prof. James J. Mapes, a 
noted chemist and _ scientist, and ius 
mother, Mary Mapes Dodge, a well- 
known author for many years editor 
of the St. Nicholas Magazine. 

Mr. Dodge spent three years at Cor- 
nell university and a year at Rutgers. 
At the latter institution, 
he took a special course 
in chemistry under the 
late Prof. Geo. H. 
Cook, state geologist of 
After 
spending a short time 


New _ Jersey. 


at the Morgan Iron 
Works in New York 
City, he entered the 
shops of John Roach, 
ship builder, at Chester, 
Pa., where his marked 
mechanical ability and 
ingenuity brought him 
rapid advancement. Dur- 
ing the three years at 
the Chester establish- 
ment, he was_ succes- 
sively journeyman, fore- 
man and superintendent 
of erection. 

Shortly after the cen- 
tennial exposition at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, he 
left the ship yard and 
after several years of 
experience in the east, 
went to Chicago. It 
was there he formed 
the acquaintance of 
William D. Ewart, in- 
ventor of Ewart link- 
belting, and soon after- 
ward he joined hands 
with Mr. Ewart and his 
associates in the de- 
velopment of the chain 
business. 

At that time, about 35 years ago, 
the application of chains to power 
transmission was exceedingly limited, 
and their use in elevating and convey- 
ing machinery was practically unknown. 
The Ewart chain blazed the way for a 
new industry, and Mr. Dodge and his 
associates were quick to seize the op- 
portunity. Mr. Dodge’s early work was 
confined principally to development and 
manufacture, and here his genius had 


full play. New chains, new methods of 
manufacture, and new conveying and 
elevating appliances were brought out 
in rapid succession. 

After this period of development, 
Mr. Dodge went east and entered the 
partnership of Burr & Dodge, of Phila- 
delphia, for the exploitation of the 
Ewart chain and its allied interests. 
Out of this partnership grew the Link- 
Belt Engineering Co., in 1888, and 
after the organization of this company, 





JAMES MAPES DODGE 


Mr. Dodge carried out his idea of de- 
velopment along strictly engineering 
lines. A highly specialized engineering 
staff was developed, a scientific study 
was made of the characteristics of the 
materials to be handled, and _ special 
appliances were invented to meet vary- 
ing conditions. 

Machines grew from capacities of 30 
tons per hour to capacities of 600 tons 
per hour, and from simple problems 
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James Mapes Dodge--Close of a Life of 


Great Usefulness 


solved by detached machines, the com- 
pany expanded its field to the planning 
and arranging of works to secure the 
most economical and efficient handling 
of both raw and finished product under 
guarantees of accomplishment. In all 
this development, Mr. Dodge was the 
creative and guiding spirit. 

It was in 1889, after having become 
thoroughly acquinted with the needs of 
the anthracite coal industry, that Mr. 
Dodge developed the boldest and per- 
haps the most original 
of his inventions. This 
was his system of stor- 
ing anthracite’ coal in 
large conical piles, and 
reloading it by machin- 
ery, accomplishing this 
result with little labor 
and practically no 
breakage. The inven- 
tion was so complete, 
and yet withal so sim- 
ple, that it is still with- 
out a rival in the field 
of anthracite coal stor- 
age. 

When it is considered 
that this system re- 
duced the cost cf stor- 
ing coal from 30 and 
often 40 cents per 
round trip, to 5 cents, 
it is evident that the 
saving affected on the 
5,000,000 tons handled 
by this system annually 
has been a iarge item. 

Fertility of invention 
and mechanical ingenu- 
ity are rarely coupled 
with a high order of 
executive ability, yet 
such is the combination 
of qualities that brought 
success to Mr. Dodge. 
As ar inventor, he had 
the distinction of be- 
ing mentioned in patent 
office reports among 
the few who had _ been’ granted 
over one hundred letters patent, and 
as an executive he had won success 
as the president and active managing 
spirit of such highly successful in- 
dustrial engineering corporations as the 
Link-Belt Engineering Co. and the 
Dodge Coal Storage Co., later called 
the J. M. Dodge Co. He was made 
president of these companies in 1892, 
and chairman of the board of the 
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Link-Belt Co., when it was organized 
in 1906 as a merger of the allied com- 
panies, the Link-Belt Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia; the Link-Belt Machinery 
Co., Chicago, and the Ewart Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, at which time Charles Piez 
became president of the Link-Belt Co. 

Among Mr. Dodge’s important in- 
ventions and improvements’ were 
those relating to the construction and 
manufacture of the Link-Belt silent 
chain, its bushed joint being the most 
essential element in the durability and 
efficiency of the chain. 

Though for many years a large 
employer of men, Mr. Dodge had 
never met with any strikes or other 
labor difficulties. He was deeply in- 
terested in the personal welfare and 
advancement of his employes, and a 
conspicuous leader in the general in- 
troduction of the best elements in 
“scientific management”, having the 
double purpose of producing greater 
efficiency in the mechanical and 
human equipment and greater pay 
with fewer hours and improved con- 
ditions for the men. He was closely 
associated with Frederick W. Taylor 
in the accomplishment of remarkable 
results for the benefit of both employ- 
ers and employes, in a wide circle of 
industries. His influence was always 
toward the development of self-help, 
initiative, ambition and responsibility 
in the men and of a spirit of fair 
play and humanitarianism as real busi- 
ness assets in the many employers 
who recognized Mr. Dodge’s leader- 
ship in modern progressive methods 
of shop management. 

Always affirmative in his views, he 
was fertile in suggestion, and quicker 
to point out the better way, or the 
way to improve, than to condemn or 
discountenance. He was encouraging, 
optimistic, and a constant inspiration 
to those with whom he came in con- 
tact, public spirited and a leader in 
various societies and clubs of which 
he was a member, such as the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
of which he was at one time presi- 
dent, American Academy of Fine 
Arts, Franklin Institute, Union 
League Club, New England Society, 
Engineers’ Club and others. 

Resolutions eulogizing the life and 
work especially that for the promo- 
tion of public affairs in the city of 
Philadelphia, of Mr. Dodge have been 
adopted by the Committee of One 
Hundred and by other civic organiza- 
tions of that city during the past 
week. Mr. Dodge was regarded as 
one of the leading citizens of Phila- 
delphia in his devotion to the highest 
ideals of citizenship as he had given 
his time freely and vigorously to the 
betterment of matters of public con- 


cern, 
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Death of Richard Henry 
Lee ' 


Richard Henry Lee, aged 56 years, 
superintendent of the Lebanon blast 
furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., and consulting engineer of the 
American Manganese Mfg. Co., died 
suddenly Dec. 8, of heart failure. 

Mr. Lee had been actively connected 
with blast furnace management at many 
places in this country since 1879, when, 
on leaving Lehigh University, his father 
put him in charge of the cold blast 
charcoal furnaces of the Logan Iron & 
Steel Co., at Burnham and Greenwood 
Furnace, Pa. He had occupied the 
following positions during the past 37 
years: Logan Iron & Steel Co., 1879- 
1884, blast furnace superintendent; 1884- 
1891, assistant general superintendent; 








RICHARD HENRY LEE 


1891 - 1898, general superintendent ; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 1898-1899, 
blast furnace superintendent; 1899-1903, 
assistant general superintendent; Ten- 
nessee Iron, Coal & Railroad Co., 1903, 
superintendent Middlebrough Furnaces, 
Kentucky; Alabama Steel & Wire Co., 
1904, Superintendent Gadsden furnace; 
Lackawanna Steel Co., 1904-1905, as- 
sistant superintendent Buffalo furnace; 
Shenandoah Iron Co., 1905-1906, super- 
intendent Liberty furnace; Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., 1906-1915, superintendent 
Lebanon furnaces; American Mangan- 
ese Mfg. Co., 1914-1915, consulting en- 
gineer and metallurgist Dunbar furnace. 

Mr. Lee was a close student of the 
literature of blast furnace practice in 
this country and abroad, and a fearless 
and systematic experimenter, and was 
rewarded, by his industry, by success- 
fully’ solving many problems in the 
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manufacture of pig iron, spiegeleisen, 
ferro- manganese, etc. He was un- 
usually quick in meeting the emergen- 
cies and minor accidents which so often 
occur in the operation of blast furnaces, 
and took keen delight in overcoming 
such obstacles and in assisting other 
men in similar troubles. 

He was noted for his kindness and 
generosity in freely giving to men, both 
younger and older than himself, the 
benefit of his technical knowledge and 
practical experience in blast furnace 
practice. Throughout life, he never 
deviated from his policy of helping 
others rather than himself, although he 
realized he was thus sometimes imposed 
upon. 

In every position he occupied, he 
made many warm friends among his em- 
ployers, associates, and the workmen 
with whom he was brought into inti- 
mate contact. 

In 1894, he was married to Catherine 
M. Shaeffer, and is survived by his 
wife and son Richard Henry Lee, aged 
20 years, now a student at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Lee was a descendant of Richard 
Lee, prominent in Colonial times, being 
a descendant in direct line of Richard 
Henry Lee, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

He was a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. His chief contributions 
appear in the Transactions of the 
American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers for 1886, 1906, 1912 and 1913, 
although he was an_ occasional con- 
tributor to the discussion of the papers 
of others, and author of several im- 
portant articles in the technical press. 


Obituaries 

William A. Conner, vice president 
and general manager of the Standard 
Underground Cable Co., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., died suddenly in his office 
on Dec. 7. 

Wilfred R. Dean, 68 years old, one 
of the pioneer manufacturers of In- 
dianapolis, and vice president of the 
Dean Bros.’ Pump Works, died at 
his home late last week after a 
prolonged illness. The company, of 
which he was an officer, was founded 
in 1870, when he went to Indian- 
apolis. 

Grand Rapids Foundry Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 





Bonner Drop Forge Co., Danville, 
Ill, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $750,000. 















Business News of Nation’s Capital 


President Expected to Discuss the Tariff Later—Merchant Marine, Govern- 


ment Ownership and Other Subjects Treated in Bills 


Bureau of The Iron Trade Review, 
206 Corcoran building, 
Washington, Dec. 15, 1915. 


AKEN in connection with the 
| inference given in his address 
before congress last Tuesday, 
informal remarks credited to Presi- 
dent Wilson at the White House 
reception which he gave for members 
of the national Democratic committee 
last week are believed to indicate that 
the administration appreciates that 
the tariff is going to be a vital issue 
during the presidential campaign next 
year. Mr. Wilson’s address left the 
impression that he would discuss the 
subject later in the session with con- 
gress and his remark said to have 
been made to the members of the 
committee implied that, in his estima- 
tion, the Republican party would have 
nothing other than the tariff out of 
which they could find campaign ma- 
terial. 

Nothing has developed to show that 
the Wilson administration will pro- 
pose an upward revision of the tariff, 
but it is certain that some officials 
of the administration are desirous that 
legislation be enacted to prevent 
dumping of foreign goods on the 
American market. It is known, as 
predicted heretofore, that recommen- 
dations will be made to congress to 
this end. A bill to prevent dumping 
is now under way of preparation in 
one of the departments. 


Merchant Marine 


On the question of merchant ma- 
rine legislation, the administration is 
pushing its plans for reintroduction 
of the government ship purchase bill, 
which was defeated at the last ses- 
sion of the sixty - third congress 
through a filibuster in the senate. 
Conferences were held the latter part 
of last week between Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, of the treasury department, 
Secretary Redfield, of the depart- 
ment of commerce, Senators Fletcher, 
of the Commerce Committee and 
Simmons, chairman of the finance 
committee; Representative Alexander, 
chairman of the committee on mer- 
chant marine and fisheries, and So- 
licitor Thurman, of the department of 
commerce. Discussion was given to 
details of the bill, now known as a 
naval auxiliary measure, and consid- 
eration has been given to the post- 
ponement of its introduction until 
some time in January. Moreover, it 
has been stated that supporters of 


the measure who favored tacking it 
on the naval appropriation bill as a 
rider have abandoned that project 
and will introduce it as a separate 
bill. Because it has been labeled a 
naval auxiliary bill, it is claimed that 
Senator Clarke, chairman of com- 
mittee on commerce, and president 
pro tempore of the senate, will sup- 
port the bill at this session. He was 
one of the leading Democratic bolt- 
ers who opposed it at last session. 
The administration appears to be con- 
fident that the measure will pass the 
senate, which has an increased Dem- 
ocratic majority at this session, but 
apparently has considerable appre- 
hension as to its chances in the 
house, where the Democratic major- 
ity is reduced to 25, cutting the bal- 
ance of power down to 13. This 
gives a narrow margin and indicates 
a rough course for the bill in that 
body if anything like a determined 
revolt on the Democratic side sets 
in, as some think is probable. As 
proposed cloture in the senate was 
defeated, power of filibuster still ex- 
ists there also. 

Vexatious problems being faced 
with regard to the shipping bill relate 
to the way of manning the vessels, 
the prevailing sentiment seemingly 
favoring the plan that the entire 
crews be made up of Americans, in- 
asmuch as the vessels would be 
naval auxiliaries. This, however, would 
make the cost of operation much 
higher than that paid for operating 
foreign vessels. This point will be 
gone into more thoroughly at a con- 
ference to be held this. week. The 
proposed shipping board, to be con- 
stituted of cabinet members, would 
be given authority to regulate rates 
of American ships, and ig order to 
control rates of foreign ships plying 
to and from United States ports, the 
board would require owners to obtain 
revocable licenses from it, another 
subject filled with many obstacles. 
The National Foreign Trade Council, 
in proposals it has just announced as 
to the upbuilding of an American 
merchant marine, is strongly opposed 
tc government ownership, and, while 
it favors the creation of a shipping 
board, it would be constituted of 
practical marine men, who are not 
associated in any way with a political 
party. 

Government ownership of an armor 
plate plant and a projectile plant, as 
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advocated incessantly by Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels, is being given an 
impetus by supporters of the plan. 
The secretary has recommended both 
projects in his annual report. Sena- 
tor Tillman, chairman of the com- 
mittee on naval affairs, has introduced 
the bill drawn up by Rear Admiral 
Strauss proposing a government 
armor plate plant, estimated to cost 
$11,000,000. Senator Tillman favors 
having the proposed plant built at 
League island, Philadelphia, where 
the government owns considerable 
ground, but selection of the site is 
left by the bill to the navy depart- 
ment. The usual grist of bills favor- 
ing such a plant has also been intro- 
duced, members submitting them tak- 
ing pains to suggest that it be built 
in their districts or states. 


Immigration Bills 


Proposed immigration has already 
made its appearance in the present 
congress, as had been anticipated, 
and in the manner predicted. The 
bill vetoed by President Wilson in 
the last congress, and also by Presi- 
dents Cleveland and Taft during pre- 
ceeding congresses has been rein- 
troduced by Chairman Burnett of the 
house committee on immigration. Mr. 
Burnett professes to have confidence 
that the bill will be enacted at this 
session. The President’s attack on 
hyphenated citizens in his address to 
congress will, in the estimation of 
Mr. Burnett, work up a strong senti- 
ment in congress against what he 
calls the indiscriminate admission of 
aliens and for a heavy barrier against 
foreigners of a certain type. Mr. 
Burnett thinks the bill would have 
passed over the President’s veto in 
the last house except that a handful 
of “lame ducks” changed their votes 
at the last moment. An immigration 
bill has also been introduced by Sen- 
ator Dillingham, of Vermont, chair- 
man of the former immigration com- 
mission. His measure provides that 
male aliens over 16 years of age who 
cannot read should be excluded from 
the United States. The bill limits 
the admission in a year of any 
nationality to 10 per cent of the 
residents of that nationality. Un- 
like the bills vetoed by Presidents 
Cleveland, Taft and Wilson, the Dil- 
lingham bill proposes that the literacy 
test should be applicable only to males. 


Senator Gallinger and Minority 
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Leader Mann, of the house, who con- 
week with the President 
with to the administration’s 
preparedness program, were promised 
by the that it would not 
be made a partisan issue. Both 
nority that, if it 
left non-partisan, they would support 
the general of the program, 
although, of course they reserved the 
to details. rt. 
reported plan to 
bill on the 
bill was aban- 
doned because the that it 
would be held to be a partisan act, 
in oppo- 


ferred last 


regard 


President 
mi- 
were 


leaders said 


plan 
object 


that the 
ship purchase 


right to 
claimed 

tack the 
naval appropriation 
ot tear 


and therefore result strong 
sition and perhaps defeat of the pre- 
paredness program. 


v 


ic Rates 





Pacif 
Dec. 15. The 


commission is 


Washington, inter- 
ex 


to 


commerce 
to 


state 
immediate appeal 
asking it to 
granted 


pected make 


the set 


Supreme court, 
aside the 


the 


recently 
California 


injunction 
of 
the 
trans-continental railroads 
effect on July 15, 1915, 
rates to Pacific coast 
This is the schedule which 
steel 


by special court 
against the order of commission 


permitting 
to 
Schedule ( 


put into 
terminals. 


rates iron and ex- 
clusively and is the 
commission opinion in the intermoun- 


The pending application of 


involves on 


embodied in 


tain case. 


railroads to establish a rate of 55 
cents per 100 pounds on iron and 
steel articles from Pittsburgh to Pa- 
cific coast terminals would also be 
classified under this schedule, if the 
commission granted the application, 
an action which would let the rail- 
roads put that rate into effect with- 
out regard to rates to intermediate 
points 


Government Monopoly 


Washington, Dec. 15—Among others 
in congress who have mad manu 
acturers of materials used by the 
army and navy their target of attack 


Cummins, Re 


Shortly 


in congress is Senator 
after 


South 


publican, of lowa 


Senator Tillman, Democrat, of 


Carolina, had introduced in the senate 


the administration bill for a govern- 
ment owned “factory” to make armor 
plate and any “other material for the 


navy’—probably projectiles — Senator 


Cummins more 


an even 
sweeping The 


would, in a word, put private makers 


introduced 


resolution. resolution 


of such material out of business 

It asks for the appointment of a 
committee of five senators to make 
an investigation for the purpose of 
determining the “most feasible plan 
of acquiring or constructing manu- 


facturing plants of sufficient capacity 
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to supply the army and navy with all 
munitions of 


and their 


and 
the ships 


armament 
including 


arms, 
war, 
equipment”. 


No Corporation Rebates 


Lamar, 


15. 
street”, 


Washington, Dec. David 
“Wolf Wall 
members the 
gained 
publicity early last 

had jockeyed the senate into passing 
a resolution asking for an inquiry by 


and other 
Anti-Trust 
much 
after 


of 


of so-called 


League, who desired 


year they 


the interstate commerce commission 
to learn if the United States Steel 
Corporation had been receiving re- 
bates have been given a cold turn 
down. The commission, acting upon 


the resolution passed by an unsophis- 
ticated senate, made its report to that 


body last Friday. Claims made by 
Lamar and his colleagues are almost 
contemptuously referred to by the 
commission, which says it “has reason 
to believe there is no basis for the 
allegation that wholesale rebates have 
been paid to the Steel Corporation 
during the period of six years men- 
tioned in the resolution”. 

The commission further says that 
“apparently in alleging that ‘offsets’ 


and rebates have been received by the 
Steel Corporation during that period, 


the witnesses mentioned had in mind 
the dividends on the stock of the 
numerous subsidiary railroad and 


by it, and as 
been 
in 


steamship lines owned 
to this all the as- 
certained and are the 
various public records just mentioned. 


facts have 


accessible 


Under these circumstances, we ven- 
ture to believe that the resolution of 
the senate is suffictently complied 


with for all practical purposes by 
the reference to those investigations 
in connection with the foregoing 


statement”. 

The prime movers back of the reso- 
lution, aside from Lamar, were Henry 
Herman F. 
William H. 


the so-called 


B. Martin, president, and 
and 
of 


Schulteis, attorney, 


Green, a member, 


\nti-Trust. League 


To Prevent Dumping 


Washington, Dec. 15 Chairman 
Kitchin, of the committee on ways 
and means, has been given a draft of 
a bill by Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field designed to prevent dumping of 
foreign goods in American markets 


at prices less than those at which the 


geoods are sold in the countries of 
production The bill follows the 
general lines of suggested legislation 
proposed by Secretary Redfield in a 
letter he sent some time ago to Dr 
E. E. Pratt, chief of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. The 
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bill, however, is somewhat more 
specific than suggestions Mr. Red- 
field made in that letter. One aim 


of the bill is to build up the dyestuffs 
industry in this country because it 
i drawn that it is intended to 
destruction of industries built 


1s SO 


prevent 


up in the United States as the result 
of conditions growing out of the 
European war. President Wilson has 
not given his approval of the meas- 
ure, it is understood, but may do so 
later. Mr. Redfield would make 
dumping an “unfair trade practice”, 
forbidden by the Clayton act, and 
enforceable by the federal trade com- 
mission. Consular agents of the 


United States would be requested to 
gather facts as to the market price 
f to 


of goods and custom col- 


report 


lectors. 


15. 
announced 


Washington, Dee. Secretary 
Daniels last the 
award of contracts covering the struc- 
tural the 
two battleships authorized by the last 


Saturday 


steel material required for 


session of congress. These ships are 
to be built at the New York and 
Mare Island yards in accordance with 
the recent decision of the secretary 
after comparing the estimates sub- 
mitted by the yards with the bids 


submitted by various shipbuilding con- 


cerns. The awards were as follows: 
Pounds. 

51,882,300 to Carnegie Steel Co $1,680,777.70 
9,611,720 to Carbgn Steel Co. 537,295.15 
3,593,800 to Phgeh. Screw & Bolt 105,708.90 
228,000 to H. A. Wagner 25,365.00 
1,836,800 to Am. Steel Foundries 110,208.00 


67,152,620 $2,459,354.75 
This material represents the amount 
making the 
cost for structural steel for one ship 
amount to $1,229,677.38, 
$994,114.19, 
the Cal 


required for two. ships, 
as compared 
ot 


IFORNIA, 


with the cost similar 


material for the last 
ship authorized for construction at a 


navy yard. 
(Awards 
the 


company was 


each instance 


The 


on 


made in 
bidder 
the 


nickel 


were 
Carnegie 
all 


which 


to lowest 


lowest ma- 
steel, 
company; 
yf rivets, awarded to the Pittsburgh 
& solt Co. and H. A. Wag- 
and castings, given to the Amer- 
The 
company was also lowest on all of the 
17,000 of armor 
plate required for both vessels. Award 


terial except went 


the Carbon two classes 


LO 
Screw 
ner, 
Foundries. Carnegie 


ican Steel 


approximately tons 


of the latter material probably will be 


soon 


made 


116 
are 


Broad 
the 
steel 


l-inch 


Son, 
City, 
of 


Turner & 
New York 
for 50 

reinforcing of % 


Onna 4 
street, in 
twisted 
to 
This requirement is for export 


market tons 


bars for 


sizes 
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By Methods Adopted at Some Plants and Discussed at Meeting of 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


ACHINE shop practice and in- 


dustrial safety furnished the 


topics for important papers 
which were presented at the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, held Dec. 7 to 
10, at the build- 


ing, New York. In addition, there was 


Engineering Societies 


a large number of papers on railroad, 


steam engineering, textile and miscel- 
laneous subjects. The session on ma- 


chine shop practice was the occasion 
for the presentation of further valu- 
able data on automatic machine tools, 
papers being read by Luther D. Bur- 
lingame, Conrad M. Conradson and L., 
C. Brooks which dealt with the de- 


attachments, operation and control 


sign, 


of automatic machines, particularly 


lathes and screw machines. 


The report of the council showed that 


the society has been adding new mem- 
bers in record-breaking fashion. The 
total membership on Oct. 31 was 6,577, 
a net increase during the year of 587. 
On account of the unusual conditions 
prevailing abroad and the inability to 
communicate with members there, for- 


eign engineers who are members of the 
the 
The annual report of the finance 
that the 
a business of approximately $150,- 


society have been continued on 
rolls. 
committee showed society 15 
doing 
000 a year and that it discounts all its 
bills. The life membership 
fund, which $44,120.11, 


separately, as 


Si‘ ciety { 
has 
all 
the earnings 
$6,000 per 

the 
the 


amounts to 
invested have 


trust 


been 


other funds. From 


of these funds, at a rate of 
the 


tificates of 


year, society is retiring cer- 


indebtedness for land 
on which its headquarters is located. 
To offset $54,100 of 1 
$40,268.90 
addition, 


proximately $40,000 cash on hand. 


the certificates of 


indebtedness, thus has been 


accumulated. In there is ap- 
This 
report showed the society to be, finan- 
cially, one of the strongest engineering 
world. 


societies in the 


Constitutional Revtisto 


Among the features of the business ses- 


sion on Wednesday morning was the re- 


portof the committee on constitution and 


bylaws on matters referred toit fromthe 


council, covering certain revisions. One of 
the proposed revisions provided that in 
addition to the nominations made by the 
consist- 
the 
also 


regular nominating committee 


ing of five members appointed by 


president, nominations hereafter 


may be received when presented by a 


special nominating committee, to consist 


of any group forming 
the 


This provision was formulated to 


one or more 


per cent of members entitled to 
vote. 
replace that providing that a special nom- 


inating committee shall consist of 20 or 


more members. The latter proposal 
aroused a great deal of discussion, sev- 
eral speakers contending that any 


amendments to the constitution should 


come from the membership of the so- 
should not emanate from, 
the attention of 


Parker of 


ciety and 


nor originally receive 


the John C, the 
Co., 


tended that the present method of elect- 


council. 


Parker Boiler Philadelphia, con- 


them with 


make it 


ing officers and _ vesting 


authority is such as ta im- 


possible for individual members to 


sc- 


cure a fair hearing. A growing spirit 
claimed, is 


the 


of commercialism, he 
the 
denounced 
the 


Fe 


flected in activities of society 


and he particularly the re- 


cent work of boiler specifications 


committee, which, he contended, formu- 
lated specifications to govern the con- 
struction, operation and inspection of 
boilers which are highly unfair to some 


of the concerns vitally interested in a 


code of this nature. Mr. Parker read 
extracts from numerous letters he re- 
ceived, which reflected considerable 


the conduct of the 
society and especially with the conduct 


of the 


dissatisfaction with 


boiler specifications committee, 


these letters, in nmumerous cases, citing 
the names of individuals. 
Mr. Parker several times was warned 


by the chair not to indulge in person- 


alities and his remarks finally, by a 
vote which was practically unanimous, 
were declared out of order. The dis- 


the revision of the constitu- 


regard to 


cussion of 


tion in special nominating 


committees, terminated in a vote to 


postponed action on the proposed re- 
vision. 

\nother proposed amendment pro- 
vided that the society shall claim the 
exclusive copyright to reports of its 
duly appointed committees and on _ all 
papers read before the society, council 
to permit the reprinting of all reports 
and papers on condition that due credit 
be acknowledged to the society and the 


The purpose of this proposed 
the 


proceedings 


author. 
widest 


amendment was to secure 


possible circulation of the 


of the with a view to making 


the work of the society known, encour- 


society 


aging engineering progress and extend- 


ing the professional reputation of its 
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members. The discussion brought out 
an objection to the effect that some pro- 
made to permit the 
papers presented before the 
society to reprint such papers for in- 
clusion in their published works without 
runnning any danger of infringing on 
the copyright. 


vision should be 


authors of 


Tributes to Taylor 


the business session, an 
aside as a memorial to 


the late Frederick W. Taylor, president 


Following 


hour was set 


of the society in 1906, who died at 
Philadelphia last March. An able 
address on the career of Mr. Taylor 
was presented by Henry R. Towne. A 
feature of Mr. Taylor’s career, said 
Mr. Towne, was that he spoke only 
when he had a message. His first 
paper, on the subject of Management, 
was written only after he had _ con- 


ducted investigations along the lines of 
for a period of 15 years, 
while his classic paper on “The Art of 
Cutting Metals” presented 
investigation 


his ideas 
only 
covering more 
The Taylor system Mr, 
Towne defined as a new 


was 
after an 
than 20 years. 
science which 
which Taylor 
form. This 

functional 
motion — study, 
time study, etc, but is a co-ordination 
of all of Taylor, said, 
the iniquity of the old piecework sys- 
which output and 
efficiency generally were punished by a 
the 

By 


others had glimpsed but 
into 
not 


brought 
said, is 


grasped and 


system, he 
management, routing, 


them. he saw 


tem by increased 


rate of piece work 
the Taylor system, 
Mr. Towne said, the $2 man of today 
the $3 


not by sweating but through the appli- 


reduction in 
compensation. 
may become man of tomorrow, 
cation of intelligence. 

H. L. Gantt 
testimonial to 


an elo- 
indomitable 
his 


contributed 
the 
Taylor 


also 
quent 
which pursued 
work the brilliant 
which he successfully carried out many 
such 


spirit with 


and to manner in 


daring engineering conceptions, 


as the along 


forg- 


construction and design 


absolutely new lines of a huge 
ing hammer at the Midvale Steel Co.'s 
plant. 

Rear also 


Goodrich, who 


Mr. 
experiences as 
Broc klyn 


spirit of 


Admiral 


spoke in tribute to Taylor, re- 


his early com- 
the 
describing the 
which generally characterized the navy 
It was 


counted 
Navy yard, 
inefficiency 


mandant of 


yards a number of years ago. 


largely because of the advice given by 


reatly Reduced | 
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Mr. Taylor, said Rear Admiral Good- 
rich, that he had the courage to insti- 
tute many radical changes in the man- 
agement of the navy yard which since 
have increased ‘greatly the efficiency and 
economy of operations at that big plant. 


Machine Tool Motors 


L. C. Brooks, of the General Elec- 
tric Co. Schenectady, N. Y.,  sub- 
mitted a paper entitled “Electric Opera- 
tion and Automatic Electric Control” 
for machine tools. In the early appli- 
cation of electric motors to machine 
tools, Mr. Brooks stated, the motors 
were started by hand-starters. While 
in some cases the use of hand-starters 
still is preferable, the time has _ been 
reached when automatic starters, re- 
mote controlled, are the most suitable. 
One of the advantages of automatic 
control is that the operating switch is 
easily attached to the machine and the 
main panel may be located at a dis- 
tant point. Another advantage is that 
the starting time of the machines may 
be regulated automatically to suit the 
load conditions of the motor. Still 
another advantage is that accurate 
stopping points may be obtained by 
dynamic braking. The author de- 
scribed the three general types of 
automatic starters and enumerated the 
various safeguards which should be 
used in connection with them. At the 
present time, Mr. Brooks said, the 
problem of purely automatic control for 
general lathes has not been entirely 
solved, although lathes for a_ special 
class of work have been controlled with 
safety and efficiency. Automatic con- 
trol equipment also has been applied 
to boring mills, planers and _ slotters. 
An important factor in the successful 
operation of an_ electrically-controlled 
machine is the motor. For small print- 
ing presses, ventilating fans, small 
machine tools, woodworking machines, 
etc., the shunt motor is applicable and 
for adjustable speed work it is  suit- 
able for planers, boring mills, heavy 
lathes, etc. The series motor always 
should have a certain friction load and 
is thus applicable to centrifugal pumps, 
cranes and hoists. 

The discussion of Mr. Brooks’ paper, 
which was opened by H. F. Stratton of 
the Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, centered mostly on the rela- 
tive merits of automatic dynamic con- 
trol and the drum controller. The 
purpose of the automatic machine tool 
controller, Mr. Stratton said, is to in- 
crease production and it does this by 
protecting the motor and thus saving 
delays; by providing stopping by 


dynamic braking, thus transmuting un- 
productive time into productive effort; 
and by enabling the workman to do 
more work through relieving him of 
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much mental and physical effort. In 
addition to the limitations of manual 
acceleration, one of the vital objections 
to the drum controller, said he, is that 
heavy and damaging regenerative cur- 
rents develop when the drum controller 
is moved from a position of relatively 
high speed to the off-position. In con- 
nection with Mr. Brooks’ intimation 
that the automatic controller is not 
satisfactory for lathes, Mr. Stratton 
expressed the belief that more lathes 
are equipped with automatic  con- 
trollers than all other machine tools 
combined. Several of the _ fastest- 
working machine shops in the country, 
he said, use such controllers on lathes. 
The R. B. LeBlonde Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, for instance, he said, found 
as a result of tests that it was able to 
produce 20 per cent more work on 
heavy duty lathes equipped with auto- 
matic dynamic controllers than with 
the ordinary motor-driven lathes. 

H. D. James, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., discussed Mr. 
Brooks’ paper at length, contending _ in 
effect that the electrical equipment for 
both motor and controller, used in con- 
nection with machine tools, is being re- 
duced in complication and gives in- 
creased durability. The controller, he 
said, should be selected with respect to 
the motor used, as some types of 
motors require more refinement in con- 
trol apparatus than others. The size of 
a motor and controller, Mr. James 
stated, is an important item and the 
number of parts of the _ controller 
should be reduced as far as safety will 
permit. 


Mr. Burlingame’s Paper 


A companion paper to that on 
“Electric Control of Machine Tools,” 
by L. C. Brooks and to that on Auto- 
matics, presented by Ralph L. Flanders, 
before the International Engineering 
Congress in San Francisco last Sep- 
tember, was one entitled “Automatic 
Mechanical Control of Lathes and 
Screw Machines,” read by Luther D. 
Burlingame, Providence, R. I. In a 
general way, stated the author, the term 
“automatic control” now applies to the 
organization of a machine so that all 
operations required to complete the 
work are automatically controlled, the 
object being to have these operations so 
performed as not only to secure in 
large measure the advantages of hand 
work, guided by human intelligence, but 
also to insure a uniformity and quan- 
tity of product beyond that which can 
be obtained commercially by hand work. 
The vital question in determining on 
the employment of automatically con- 
trolled machines is whether the product 
is wanted in sufficiently large quantities 
and whether the design is sufficiently 
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well established to justify the invest- 
ments in such special machines and in 
arriving at this determination, the 
added original cost and the greater cost 
for repairs as well as the necessity for 
highly skilled supervision of the opera- 
tion of such machines, must be taken 
into consideration. Mr. Burlingame’s 
paper supplemented that of Mr. 
Flanders by illustrating with specific 
cases, the general principles and organi- 
zation of devices for automatic me- 
chanical control. He _ described at 
length the features most prominent and 
essential in the automatic control of 
machine tools under the following 
classification: Spindle drives, means 
for inserting and removing the work, 
feed mechanisms and indexing me- 
chanisms, and means of control for the 
various mechanisms 


Fluid Pressure Control 


An exceedingly interesting paper 
which was accepted as a separate con- 
tribution during the discussion on Mr. 
Brooks’ paper, was that on “Hydraulic 
and Pneumatic Control for Machine 
Tools,” by Conrad M. Conradson, Eau 
Claire, Wis. This paper contained a 
complete exposition of the subject of 
fluid pressure control, which has been 
of growing interest to designing en- 
gineers the past few years. After dis- 
cussing the extensive employment of 
hydraulic and pneumatic control in 
elevator installations, guns of large 
calibre, etc., the author treated the ap- 
plication of this method of control to 
machine tools. The chief method of 
applying hydraulic control, he said, is 
by means of a cylinder and piston, the 
one being attached to the stationary 
member and the other to the moving 
member of the machine tool, the rela- 
tive motion of the cylinder piston being 
controlled by suitable valve mechanisms 
which are actuated either automatically 
or by hand. Mr. Conradson summar- 
ized the various applications of this 
method of control as follows: 

1—A hydraulic or pneumatic mechan- 
ism may be used for actuating the ro- 
tary spindles of machine tools. This 
use has been of limited scope and re- 
quires considerable further development 
before it proves successful. 

2—The hydraulic mechanism may be 
employed to actuate reciprocating ma- 
chine tools directly by means of the 
cylinder and piston, one being attached 
to the tool-holding member and_ the 
other to the work-carrying member. 
In some cases, gears or levers may be 
interposed between the hydraulic unit 
and the members of the machine tool. 
This kind of installation is advantage- 
ous in the case of planers, slotters, 
broaching machines, etc. 

3—The hydraulic mechanism may be 
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employed for effecting the feed of ma- 
chine tools directly as in the turret 
lathe, drilling machine, gun tube boring 
machine, etc., or indirectly as in wheel 
lathes, pit lathes, etc. In machine 
tools of the former classification, the 
cylinder and piston are connected di- 
rectly to the frame and the spindle- 
carrier of the machine. In the latter 
class of tools the piston may be con- 
nected to a pawl actuating the ratchet 
on the feed screw. 

4—Hydraulic and pneumatic mechan- 
isms may be employed to actuate the 
various members of the machine tool, 
such as the work-carrier and the tool- 
carrier in an automatic lathe, the lock- 
bolt in indexing the mechanisms, etc., 
and for clamping the members of a 
machine firmly when in operative con- 
dition, as, for example, clamping a 
turret to its slide after indexing. 

5—Hydraulic mechanisms may be 
employed advantageously for work in 
jigs, for clamping fixtures to machine 
frames, etc. 

Mr. Conradson’s paper described in 
detail a number of typical applications 
of hydraulic and pneumatic mechanisms 
to machine tools. He described a mul- 
tiple spindle automatic lathe which he 
recently invented, saying this is the 
most complete example of a fluid-pres- 
sure-controlled machine so far de- 
veloped. Mr. Conradson expressed the 
belief that the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of fluid pressure control will be 


greatly extended, especially for 
actuating semi-automatic and automatic 
machine tools, reciprocating machine 


tools and for chucking. Fluid pres- 
sure control, he said, can be relied upon 
by the designer as at least as safe as 
mechanical control. 

H. K. Hathaway, in discussing auto- 
matic control, pointed out that, com- 
pared with certain lines of special ma- 
chinery, the art of controlling the ope- 
rations of machine tools is, as yet, 
practically undeveloped. In the textile 
industries, for instance, said Mr. 
Hathaway, the machines in use are con- 
trolled to such a high degree that they 
stop automatically whenever any de- 
tail of operation goes wrong. Much 
work remains to be done, he said, in 
providing automatic stops for  safe- 
guarding the operation of machine 
tools of all kinds. 


Proposed Safety Code 


A feature of the session of the 
machine shop section was the report 
by Luther D. Burlingame, as chairman 
of the committee on machine shop 
practice, embodying a proposed safety 
code for the use and care of abrasive 
wheels. This code originally was 
recommended in 1914 by a committee 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
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Association and later was subjected to 
slight changes by the Abrasive Wheel 
Manufacturers, who, in turn, submitted 
it to the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. The code, as_ further 
changed in some minor respects by the 
committee on machine shop practice, 
was tendered for acceptance by the 
council of the society. 

Carl M. Hansen, in a paper entitled 
“Standardization of Safety Principles”, 
contended that responsibility for the 
hazards in the various industries should 
be accepted squarely by the engineers. 
Safety, he contended, is not a ques- 
tion of law and he mentioned many 
cases to prove that safety legislation, 
such as statutes which provide that it is 
unlawful for an elevator operator to 
start his car until the doors of the 
shaft are closed and latched, does not 
prove practical. In standardizing safety 
principles, Mr. Hansen said, it is neces- 
sary that the standards adopted be 
sufficiently high to afford all possible 
safety to life, limb and body from ac- 
cident and fire hazards; such standards 
must be comprehensive, embodying not 
only the building and its equipment, but 
all plants regardless of location; they 
must be of a practical character in 
order not to destroy or distort the con- 
venience or efficiency of the equipment 
to which they are applied; they must 
be simple, to the end that the safest 
way always will be the easiest way; 
they must be positive in order that they 
may be depended upon for unfailing 
action with as little consideration as 
possible for uncertain human factors, 
such as knowledge, memory and invol- 
untary acts. Mr. Hansen discussed 
typical factory buildings and equip- 
ments with a view to illustrating the 
actual application of such standardized 
safety principles, taking especial care to 
include commonly existant types of 
buildings, and methods of application 
of safety principles which might be 
affected without undue expense or in- 
terference with manufacturing opera- 
tions. In regard to equipment, Mr. 
Hansen declared that where machine 
tools are to be used, only those should 
be specified which have all possible 
safeguards embodied in original design; 
in order to meet the principle of safety, 
a safeguard for a machine should be so 
constructed as to prevent the removal 
or misuse of its essential parts and a 
further effort should be made to ob- 
tain machines so designed that they 
cannot be operated unless the guard is 
in position. He condemned the use 
of phases, such as “can easily be re- 
moved”, often noted in advertisements 
of certain guards. A real argument 
for superiority of a safety appliance is 
that the appliance “can not be removed”. 
In a paper entitled “The Modern 
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Movement for Safety from the Stand- 
point of the Manufacturer”, Melville 
W. Mix, president of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., contended that 
no manufacturer will make real prog- 
ress with the modern safety movement 
until he takes a personal interest in it 
and is able to transfer his enthusiasm 
and earnestness to those directly in 
charge of the work and through them, 
in turn, to the workers themselves. 
The market, said Mr. Mix, offers 
guards of all kinds for all sorts of pro- 
tecting purposes and places, but ex- 
perience has developed that their use 
is not especially effective without co- 
operation of the workmen, The Dodge 
Mfg. Co., he stated, found that through 
the interest in the safety movement 
which it stimulated among its men, the 
total cost of accidents for each $100 of 
the annual payroll, including the cost 
of first-aid, hospital bills and claims, 
was reduced from 53 cents in 1910 to 7 
cents in 1914. As a result of the 
interest of the men the company also 
found that the time lost through acci- 
dents was greatly decreased. A wage 
bonus of $2 extra pay for all men in a 
department having a perfect score for 
one year, was based upon the general 
effect of a cash bonus, and more par- 
ticularly on the fact that a man will 
do for the benefit of the gang or de- 
partment what he would consider be- 
neath his dignity to do to safeguard 
himself against minor accidents. 


Attitude of Employer 


W. H. Cameron submitted a paper, 
discussing the attitude of the employer 
toward accident prevention and work- 
men’s compensation. Many employers, 
he said, are not yet in sympathy with 
the accident prevention problem. He 
also stated that the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws are defective in many ways. 
He believed, however, that both em- 
ployer and employe will profit by the 
work of the National Safety Council, 
which, within a period of two years 
since its establishment, has secured a 
membership of 1,600 employers who are 
formulating information to promote ac- 
cident prevention. 

W. P. Barba, Philadelphia, in a paper 
on “Industrial Safety and Principles of 
Management”, said it is probable that a 
study of the hiring of men would re- 
veal the fact that an investment of 
$150 is necessary before a newly-em- 
ployed man becomes productive. When 
true principles of management are but 
little understood and are taught rarely, 
it is customary to witness many dis- 
charges as corrective of offenses which 
are trivial. These discharges, in any 
case, act only as correctives for the 
benefit of the employer with whom the 
discharged workman next may engage 
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for employment. The better way is to 
use means of punishing and _ correct- 
ing offenses which shall inure to the 


benefit of the employer as well as of 
the employe. This punishment can be 
affected by lay-off or 
should be rare and only for major of- 
Mr. Barba that such 
should relatively 
that in no should 
the benefit of the 
should be 


fine; discharge 


fenses. advised 


fines involve small 


sums and case the 


accrue to com- 
pany. Such 
converted into a fund for the benefit of 
the whole The 
speaker denied emphatically the conten- 
tion that the establishment of work- 
men’s compensation acts in this country 
difficult for our 
the 
As instances to bear 
that 
compensation 


fines 
fines, he said, 


body of workers. 


will make it more 


manufacturers to compete in mar- 
kets of the world. 
belief, he 
established 
1895 England, 
adopted measures in 189], 


thrived in their foreign trade. 


out his declared Ger- 


many, which 


measures in and which 


such have 


New Processes to Blame 


discussion on sa fety 


Waldo 


modifying 


general 
Dr. Leonard 


sized the importance of 


In the 
empha- 

the 
each 


problems, 
dangers peculiar to operations at 
plant, so that the men working in that 
know specifically against 
what to guard. Most of the 
which happen nowadays, Dr. Waldo be- 
the operation 
the 
to become thor- 


plant will 


accidents 


lieved, are incidental to 


of new processes with which men 


not yet had time 
familiar. As 


the 


have 
an instance, he 
such 


oughly 


mentioned use of new fuels, 


which often causes 


Dr. Waldo 
employers make a 


as powdered coal, 
injuries. 

mended that 
of all machines and 
plants to the end that they may so in- 
the them to 


guard all 


recom- 
study 
their 


severe 
processes in 


to enable 
Dr. Brashear gave 
effect of drinking 


efficiency of 


struct men as 
injuries, 
an instance of the 
upon the working 
In the Pittsburgh district, as elsewhere, 
it is the the men 
frequently to patronize the nearby sa- 
loons. The the Cambria 
Steel Co. him, Dr. 
Brashear, that as a wave 
which 


men. 


custom of many of 
president of 
told 

result of 


said 

the 
caused by 
that 
quit 


recently 
of reformation was 
the Billy Sunday movement in 
district, many of the had 
drinking and so marked was the effect 
of this change that the increase in the 
value of the product of several hun- 
dred men who had ceased drinking had 


men 


been $100,000 in a single month. Wis- 
tar E. Patterson, Philadelphia, who is 
connected in an engineering capacity 


with the J. G. Brill Co., Harrison Sup- 


ply Co. and the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., stated that safety does pay 
in dollars and cents, as has been dem- 


onstrated amply at the plants of these 
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concerns. Before the safety movement 
reached the Brill plant, accidents there 
averaged 266 a month and caused the 
loss of more than 1,000 working days 
During the past year, the 
total number of accidents at the plant 
was 480, while the time lost has aver- 
aged 40 days a month, and the safety 


a month. 


campaign thus has resulted in a direct 
saving to these companies of  thous- 
ands of dollars a month. The Brill 
company, said Mr. Patterson, reduced 
its accidents by 20 per cent alone by 
the use of guards. Its greatest efforts, 


along educa- 


published, 


expended 
Bulletins 
were 


however, were 


tional lines. were 


safety-first slips inserted in pay 
envelopes and every conceivable means 
was employed to impress upon the men 
the move- 


cases, men 


the seriousness of safety 


ment. In a few where the 
would not co-operate in this work, they 
finally were discharged. One result of 


the greatly reduced number of acci- 
dents at the three 
said Mr. Patterson, is the fact that it is 


many new 


plants in question, 
take on so 
lost 
this 
since the 
new men is the 
around a manufacturing plant. 
Hollis Godfrey, 
Institute, Philadelphia, 
paper entitled “The Application of 
gineering Methods to the Problems of 
the Executive, Director 
In this paper, the author endeavored to 
which the 
may 
the 


not necessary to 
temporarily 


has 


men to replace those 


injuries and feature 


effect, 


through 
presence of 
perils 


a double 
one of greatest 
president of Drexel 
submitted a 
En- 
and Trustee”. 
methods by 
engineer 


determine the 

consulting 
the 
the 


directors or 


service of a 


be made of greatest value to 
corporation or’ 20° 2 


during 


executive of 
board of trustees 
the interregnum in an 


An experience of several 


executive office. 


years has 


shown the following method to be of 
value: Defining, on the basis of facts 
shown by engineering study, the 


expressing in 
definition 


business ; 
the 


policies of a 


simple, useful form, ob- 


tained and construction on the basis of 
the studies made. The consulting en- 
gineer who is serving a _ corporation 


should the executive a gen- 
eral, preliminary, co-operative study of 
field to. determine what lines are 
worthy of study, a determination 
be known about 


and in- 


present to 


the 
most 
facts should 
a careful collection 
tensive the facts existing in 
the the translation of the 
facts collected in the light of their re- 
lation to other departments of the busi- 
ness and a method for the constructive 


of what 
lines, 
study of 


those 


lines chosen, 


use of the facts obtained. The _ co- 
operative engineering adviser to an 
executive must be able to distinguish 


clearly between records which are vital 
to the future policies of a business and 
those which are merely historical. He 
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must omit many engineering refine- 
ments to avoid doing work that costs 
more than it is worth. 


A paper entitled “Gas Producers with 
by Arthur H. 
resume 


Recovery”, 
historical 
development of the 
industry in 
standardi- 


By-Product 
Lymn, presented an 
of the by- 
producer 
The committee on 


special 


product gas 


Europe. 
threads’ for fixtures 


report on 


zation of 
submitted a 


and fittings, 

straight pipe threads. Other papers 
which were submitted were .as_fol- 
lows: “The Engineer and the Business 


of Fire Insurance”, by Joseph P. Gray; 
“The Connors Creek Plant of the De- 
troit Edison Co.”, by C. F. Hirshfeld; 
“Modern Electric Elevators and Ele- 
vator Problems”, by David Lindquist; 
“A Novel Method of Handling Boilers 
Corrosion and Scale’, by 
Babcock ; “Proportioning 


a Gas Basis”, by A. L. 


to Prevent 
Allen H., 
Chimneys on 
Menzin; “Turbines vs. Engines in Units 
by J. S. Bar- 
Tube Boilers 
F, W. Dean; 
Tube 


Capacities”, 
Fire 


of Small 
stow; “Design of 
Drums”, by 
Horizontal Water 


Bancel; “Perform- 


and Steam 
“Circulation in 
Boilers”, by Paul A. 
ance and Design of High Vacuum Sur- 
by Geo. H. Gibson 
“Higher 
Cramer ; 


Condensers,,’ 
and Paul A. Bancel; Steam 
Pressures”, by Robert “Oil 
Vaporizer Proportions”, by 
“Foundations” by Chas. 
T. Main; “Heating by Forced Circula- 
tion of Hot Water in Textile Mills”, 
by Albert Greene Duncan; “The Flow 
of Air Through: Thin-Plate Orifices”, 
by Ernest O. Hickstein; “Relative 
Value of Private Purchased Elec- 
tric Power for Textile Mills”, by Frank 
W. Reynolds and Dan Adams; “Opera- 
tion of Parallel and Radial Axles of a 
Locomotive by a Single Set of Cylin- 
ders”, by Anatole Mallet; “Electricity 
and Strength of Stoneware and 
lain”, by Jas. E. Boyd and “Unique Hy- 
draulic Power Plant at the Henry Ford 
by Mark A. Replogle. 


face 


Engine 


Louis Illmer; 


and 


Porce- 


Farms”, 
Social Features 


featured by- the 


The convention was 

usual reunions of the alumni of the 
various engineering colleges and uni- 
versities. The usual excursions also 


were provided, these including trips of 
inspection to the Woolworth and 
municipal buildings, the Brooklyn navy 
yard, the aviation field at Garden City, 
Long Island, the plants of the Harrolds 
Motor Car Co., Long Island City, and 
the Vitagraph Co. of Brook- 
lvn, and the 74th street station of the 
Transit Co. En- 
included a smoker 


America, 
Interborough Rapid 
tertainment features 
Wednesday evening, the annual banquet 
on Thursday evening, a reception and 
tea for the visiting ladies, etc. 
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Detroit Objects 


Detroit, Dec. 14.—According to 
present plans, this city will be taxed 
ten times as much as the rest of the 
United States in supplying the funds 
raised under the proposed _ special 
taxes in President Wilson’s message 
to congress. This city must pay, the 
available figures indicate, an average 
of $6 annually for every man, woman 
and child; the average for every 
man, woman and child in the remain- 
der of the country is 60 cents. De- 
troit, then, with about one 150th of the 
population of the country will be 
called upon for one 15th of the funds. 

The objection, as should have been 
told in the opening paragraph, comes 
because of the proposal to tax auto- 
mobiles, gasoline and naphtha, pig 
iron, fabricated iron and steel and 
bank checks. 

“The American public will not stand 
for any such unfairness as the pro- 
posed taxes on automobiles and gaso- 
line.” declared Harry M. Jewett, pres- 
ident of the Paige-Detroit Motor Co. 

“The administration will see the 
people rising against this imposition 
in no unmistakable way.” 


| 


iron and Steel Institute 
Plans 

The council of the Iron and Steel 
Institute announces that the annual 
meeting will take place on Thursday 
and Friday, May 4 and 5, and the 
autumn meeting on Thursday and 
Friday, Sept. 21 and 22, 1916. Both 
meetings will be held at the rooms 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George street, Westminster, 
London. Sir William Beardmore, 
Bart, will be inducted into the chair 
as the new president of the institute, 
in succession to Dr. Adolphe Greiner, 
deceased. 

The bessemer gold medal for 1916 
will be presented to F. W. Harbord, 
honorary consulting metallurgist to 
the ministry of munitions. 

It has been decided not to hold an 
annual dinner next year. 


Will Make Drop Forgings 


Indianapolis, Dec. 15.—The Imperial 
Drop Forge Co. was organized here 
last week with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to manufacture drop forg- 
ings. The new company will take 
over the plant of the old H. J. Martin 
Forging Co., 510 South Harding street, 
and about 200 men will be employed. 
More than 100 men already are at 
work in the plant. 

In assuming control of the prop- 
erty, the company announced that 
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extensive improvements will be mace 
and that the number of men employed 
will be doubled. The concern ex- 
pects to increase the capacity of the 
plant in the near future. 

The temporary officers that have 
been elected follow: President, Chas. 
H. Bonbright; vice president, Tom 
Walker; secretary, R. I. Gale; treas- 
urer, F. J. Weiss; factory manager, 
George Desautels; directors, George 
Desautels, David P. Williams, Charles 
H. Bonbright and Fred J. Weiss. 

Mr. Gale, who is actively in charge 
of the business end of the company, 
formerly was connected with the 
Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Seeking a Broader Market 


A charter has been granted to the 
National Transit Pump & Machine 
Co., of Oil City, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $2,545,000. This is the larg- 
est amount of capital authorized by 
the state of Pennsylvania for a new 
corporation in a long time. A bonus 
of $8,483.34 was paid to the state. 

The new company represents what 
has heretofore been known as the 
National Transit Co., department of 
machinery, which owns practically all 
of the stock of the new company. 
No change in the personnel of the 
management has as yet been an- 
nounced, the officers of the parent 
company continuing in their various 
capacities in the management of the 
subsidiary organization. 

For 34 years this department of 
the National Transit Co. has been 
engaged in the manufacture of en- 
gines and pumping machinery to sup- 
ply the great demands of the Standard 
Oil Co. and its old subsidiaries 

The extensive plant at Oil City 
has recently been greatly enlarged, 
and, with its added facilities, the 
company is now seeking a_ broader 
market for its products, which in- 
clude gas and oil engines, diesel 
engines of the very latest type, pipe 
line supplies and fittings, compres- 
sors and pumping machinery. 

The plant is now running at full 
capacity ‘with two shifts. 


Large Boiler Contract.—The Edge 
Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 
recently booked what is believed to 
be the largest contract for boilers ever 
placed. This contract, which involved 
140 boilers, each having a capacity 
of 600 horsepower and 200 pounds 
pressure, was let to the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co. They are 
being installed in a number of build- 
ings at the new Hopewell plant of 
that concern at City Point, Va. 


Remarkable 


Increase in Unfilled Orders of Steel 
Corporation 


Another surprising showing as to 
the large volume of business booked 
was made by the monthly statement 
of unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation, as of Nov. 30, 
1915, which showed the remarkable 
increase of 1,024,037 tons. This has 
been exceeded by only one other 
month since the present method of 
announcing unfilled monthly _ ton- 
nage was adopted. In October, 1912, 
the increase was 1,042,874 tons. The 
November increase far exceeded ex- 
pectations, as the largest predictions 
had fallen short of it by several hun- 
dred thousand tons. The total or- 
ders of the Steel Corporation were 
7,189,489 tons on Nov. 30, which is 
the largest total since March 31, 
1913. Some computations have fig- 
ured that the bookings of the Cor- 
poration in November were not far 
from 90,000 tons a day or considerably 
in excess of the previous month, 
when another heavy gain was shown. 


Change, Change, 


Date. Total. tonnage. per cent. 
Nov. 30, 1915.... 7,189,489 1,024,037+- 16.63+- 
Oct. 31, 1915.... 6,165,453 847,834 14.06+ 
Sept. 30, 1915.... 5,317,618 409,163+- 8.13-+- 
Aug. 31, 1915.... 4,908,455  20,085— 0,04— 
July 31, 1915.... 4,928,640 250,3444+ 5.35+ 
fume 30, 1915.... 4,678,196 413,598+ 9.69+- 
May 31, 1915.... 4,264,598 102,3544+ 2.46+- 
Apr. 30, 1915.... 4,162,244 93,505— 2,.21— 
Mar. 31, 1915.... 4,255,749  89,622— 2.06— 
Feb. 28, 1915 . 4,345,371 96,8004 2.28 


Jan. «+++ 4,248,571 411,928+ 10.74 
Dec. 31, 1914.... 3,836,643 512,0514- 15.40 
-+ 3,324,592 136,505— 3.94— 
.»+ 3,461,097 326,570— 8.62— 
-» 3,787,6€7 425,664— 10.01— 
-- 4,213,331 54,7424 1.32 
-+ 4,158,589 125,732 3.12 
++ 4,032,857 34,697+4 0.86+ 
.. 3,998,160 278,908— 6.98— 
«+ 4,277,068 376,757— 8.09— 
«+ 4,653,825 372,615— 7.42— 
-- 5,026,440 412,760 8.95+ 
«+ 4,613,680 331,572 7.74+ 
+++ 4,282,108 114,239— 2.59— 
«+ 4,396,347 117,420— 2.60— 
-+ 4,513,767 490,018— 9,79— 
-+ 5,003,785 219,683— 4.24— 
- 5,223,468 175,888— 3.03— 
-+ 5,399,356 407,965— 7.03— 
- 5,807,317 517,00S— 8.18— 


». 7:932,164 79,2814 1.014 


Nov, 30, 1912 7,852,883 258,502+ 3.40+ 
Oct. 31, 1912 7,594,381 1,042,874+ 15.33 
Sep. 30, 1912 6,551,507 388,132+ 6.29 
Aug. 31, 1912.... 6,163,375 206.2964 3.46 
July 31, 1912 5,957,079 149,7734+ 2.58+ 
June 30, 1912 5,807,346  56,363+ 0.98 
May 31, 1912 5,750,983 86,9834 1.52 
Apr. 30, 1912 5,664,885 360,044+ 6.97 
Mar, 31, 1912 5,304,841 149,359— 2.79— 
Feb, 29, 1912 5,454,200 74,479+ 1.38+ 
Jan. 31, 1912 5,379,721 294,960+ 5.71+ 
Dec. 31, 1911 5,084,761 942,8064 23.24+ 
Nov. 30, 1911 4,141,955 447,627+ 12.064 
Uect, .33, 29:3 3,694,328 83,0114 2.25+- 
Sep. 30, 1911 3,611,317 84,668— 2.34— 
Aug. 31, 1911 3,695,985 111,9004+ 3.334 
July 31, 1911 3,584,085 223,027+ 7.16+ 
June 30, 1911 3,361,058 247,8714+ 7.96+ 
May 31, 1911.... 3,113,187 105,617-— 328-— 
Apr. 30, 1911 3,218,704 228,597— 6.63— 
Mar. 31, 1911 3.447,301 46,758+ 1.37+ 
Feb. 28, 1911.... 3,400,543 289,624+ 9.31 
Jan. 31, 1911.... 3,110,919 436,163+ 16.304 
ty 3. 


674,757 85,656— 


3 


760,413 111,536— 3,88— 
871,949 286,157— 9.12— 
159,106 379,088— 10.74— 
»937,128 433,803— 10.92— 
910,931 286,863— 6.72— 
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Great Britain Bans Machine Tools 


Embargo Not Definite Regarding Exceptions—Russian Inquiry Active— 
Domestic Users Buy Heavily—Crane Builders. Swamped 


tool market is the publication of the following 

cablegram from the American embassy in Lon- 
don under date of Dec. 2: “A royal proclamation, 
of Nov. 30, prohibits, after Dec. 21, the importation 
into the United Kingdom of all machine tools and 
parts thereof, except small tools. A further excep- 
tion is made in favor of machine tools and parts 
thereof, imported under the license of the board of 
trade and subject to the provisions and conditions of 


A oo the leading’ developments in the machine 


such license.” 

This cablegram has aroused considerable interest in 
the trade, but outside of its contents no word appears 
to have been received regarding the institution of 
such a policy by Great Britain. The best opinion at 
present seems to be that the proclamation does not 
aim to cut off imports of machine tools into Great 
Britain, but to centralize purchases in the future. 
If the latter is the object, the only surprising feature 
is that this proclamation was not issued a year or 
more ago, instead of at a time when Great Britain’s 
machine tool requirements are, to a large extent, 
satisfied. 

The machine tool market continues to be featured 
by a continued active demand from Russia, which 
involves, in addition to lathes, a general line of 
tools. Some heavy purchasing also is being done in 
this country by French interests. As noted in pre- 
vious reports, however, the English demand is of 
diminishing proportions. Good business continues to 
come from the domestic munition makers, but no 
spectacular transactions are reported. Buying by 
domestic industrial concerns continues active and good 
orders especially are coming from the ship building 
companies and the railroad car makers. The Wm. 
Cramp & Son Ship & Engine Building Co. and the 
Fore River Ship Building Corporation placed some 
good business during the week; the former company 
continues in the market for lathes. Among the car 
companies which have placed large orders are the 
American Car & Foundry Co., the Standard Steel 
Car Co., the Forged Steel Wheel Co. and the Keith 
Car & Foundry Co. Good orders continue to come 
out from some of the automobile makers. 

Among eastern concerns which are extending their 
capacities are the Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.; Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, 
Wilmington, Del.; International High Speed Steel Co., 
Rockaway, N. J.; Autocar Co., Ardmore and Oak- 
mont, Pa.; Colonial Steel Co., Boston; Rochester 
Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Campbell Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass.; Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


General Inquiry Good in Chicago 


Domestic inquiry and buying are growing better 
and price no longer occupies so important a place 
in negotiations. The firms desiring tools apparently 
care more for delivery than for cost. This inquiry 
is coming from all sources, railroads, manufacturers 
of mining machinery and mining companies them- 
selves, makers of oil well supplies and machine shops 
engaged in other lines of business. Deliveries from 
machine tool builders are falling behind, although 


labor difficulties have been settled to a great extent. 
Second-hand machinery is almost impossible to obtain. 
Railroad buying is active. The North-Western re- 
cently secured a few tools, including a number of 
bolt cutters. The Great Northern railroad has bought 
most of the equipment asked for in its recent list. 
The Great Northern list included the following: 
16-inch x 12-foot lathe, 28-inch upright drill, both 
motor-driven; 3 x 10-inch pipe machine, 24-inch 
shaper, grinder direct-driven for 18 x 3-inch wheels, 
48-inch grindstone machine, 1,500-pound steam ham- 
mer, two railroad shop forges with individual motor- 
driven blowers, heavy duty vertical wood boring ma- 
chine, 30-inch saw table, 30-inch x 18-foot engine 
lathe, 5-foot semi-universal radial drill, 30 x 30 x 8- 
inch planer, 250-ton wheel press, 36-inch band saw, 
small jointer, punch and shear with 26-inch throat, 
3-inch bolt cutter, 11 x 12-inch automatic steam en- 
gine and 60-kilowatt electric generator. 


Steel Companies Buy Heavily 


Buying of electric traveling cranes features the 
Pittsburgh machinery market. One of the largest 
orders placed in many years has been distributed by 
the Illinois Steel Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., 
Chicago, which have closed for a total of 67 cranes, 
having capacities ranging from 10 tons to 200 tons. 
The contract, which will take several months to fill, 
was awarded an Ohio crane builder. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. early next week will close for 
11 cranes for an extension to the plant at Gary, Ind. 
The company has revised specifications for a 10-ton 
crane for its Vandergrift works. Crane builders are 
unable to promise deliveries in less than from two to 
six months. The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
and the Forged Steel Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, have 
been figuring in the market for a number of steam 


hammers. 
Cleveland Market on Up-Grade 


Market conditions in Cleveland have improved in 
the past week. Foreign demand has been good and 
domestic inquiries numerous. The recent action of 
Great Britain with regard to the embargo on machine 
tools had not been discounted, and there is consid- 
erable speculation as to its ultimate effect on the tool 
market in the Cleveland district. The Cleveland Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co. has been awarded contracts for 
about 450 tools. One order involves 150 motor- 
driven 16-inch lathes for shipment to a New York 
exporting agent. The second contract is for 300 
machines for an Ohio concern. 


Cincinnati Tool Builders Uneasy 


Machine tool builders in Cincinnati are much con- 
cerned over the news from London that the importa- 
tion of all machine tools will be prohibited by the 
English government after Dec. 21, except by special 
ruling. None of the machine tool plants in Cincin- 
nati was aware that such action was contemplated by 
the English government. The Russian government 
has been a heavy buyer of Cincinnati-made tools 
lately, having placed large orders for bench grinders 
and drills, radial drills and milling machines. Do- 
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An Important Detail in making Quality Steel 


LECTRIC Power, because of its efficiency and ease of control, is a very im- 
portant detail in the manufacture of quality steel. The illustration above 
showing operation of soaking pit covers, by electricity, proves how completely 

we take advantage of electricity at every opportunity. 
ith a sure source of power at its command, the entire mill force can concen- 
trate its attention on the steel. 

This is just another - ‘eta of how unusual facilities contribute to the pro- 

duction of unusual steel. 


/AGATHON STEELS 


If mee a ienpooeied 4 . the ‘“‘AGATHON”’ Chrome Nickel 
manutacture of the steel that is 
putting a satisfied smile on the “‘AGATHON” Chrome Steel 
faces of the most particular users ‘‘AGATHON’’ Chrome Vanadium 
of steel in America, you will 


well repaid by occasionally ine ‘“AGATHON”’ Nickel Steel 
ferring to your file of The Iron ‘‘AGATHON” Special Analyses 


Trade Review, and turning to the 











pages on which our advertise- ‘**AGATHON’”’ Vanadium 
ner pooner ase ‘“‘AGATHON”’ Silico-Manganese 
—_— “rr Tia 
THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY 
= MASSILLON, OHIO 
Detroit Office: 326-27-28 Ford Bldg., F. Walter Guibert, District Representative 
Cleveland Office: Hickox Bldg. - The Hamill-Hickox Co., District Representative 





Say you saw it in THe Iron Trape Review 
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1" ‘ODA. Ty, ~ engage in the vulcanizing business under the 
EASTERN STATES the Federal Vulcanizi 
the Federal Vulcanizing Co 


name or! 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Rochester Machine WORCESTER, MASS. — The Worcester 


Co. has been incorporated; $1,000 capital Fiexible Tubing Co. has been incorporated to 

» | e* * 
stock; by Ernest L. McLean, S. L. Hall make flexible tubing and shafting, wire special- 
and E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop. ties and machinery; $6,000 capital stock; by 


Motor Co., has Joseph F. Marsolais, Fred Willby, Bridgton, 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Lehr 
Me.; and Roland V. . Marsolais. 


been incorporated to make automobiles and , 

motor vehicles; $500,000 capital stock; by PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The B. I Mason 
Ernest L. McLean, S. L. Fogg, Frank E. Co. has been incorporated to build boilers 
Sout’'ard, E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop and and_ furnaces; $50,000 capital stock; by 


Pauline Lowell, Hallowell Rudolph F. Mason, Mabel L. Miller, War 
CONCORD. N. The Abbott & Down wick; and Charles H,. McKenna, Barrington 


ing Co., is to give up the manufacture of WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Contracts for two 
horse-drawn vehicles and will make commer bridges over Hamlet avenue have been 
cial trucks and motor fire apparatus. It awarded to the E, W. Foley Construction 


will build its own chassis and buy motors Co., New York, and the bridge at  Fair- 


and transmissions. mount to the Spaulding Construction Co., 


BOSTON, The Boston Elevated railroad Suffield, Ct 
will build a 1-story concrete, 40 x 120-foot BRIDGEPORT, CT. Bids have been re 
car barn at East foston, to be used for ceived for 1 brick and steel, 5-story, 50 x 
inspecting and repairing cars 260-foot machine shop for the Bullard Ma 
BOSTON The New England Steel & Ma chine Tool Co 
chine Co., has been incorporated; $100,000 BRIDGEPORT, CT.—The Remington Arms 
capital stock; by H. Douglas Campbell, Alice & Ammunition Co., Union Metallic Cartridge 
H. Campbell and Kathryne E,. Smith. Co., is adding a brick 2-story storehouse, 
BOSTON [The Colonial Steel Co., Pitts 112 x 112 feet, to its Helen street plant. 
burgh, has started work on a 2-story ware SRIDGEPORT, Cl Plans are being pre- 
house at South toston, to contain 12,550 pared for a brick and steel, 1 and 2-story, 
syuare feet of floor space. 100 x 150-foot extension to the tube mill of 
FITCHBURG, MASS The C. H. Cowdrey the Bridgeport Prass ¢ 
Machine Co. is building a 2-story brick, 54 HARTFORD, CT.—The Stone & Webster 
x &4-foot ddition to its plant. Cerporation, New York and Boston, has been 
FITCHBURG, MASS.—The Fitchburg Foun awarded a contract to erect three manufac 


dry Co. has awarded contract for a_ 1-story, turing buildings for the S. K. F. Rall Bear- 
36 x 48-foot addition to its foundry ing Co., New York, on land recently pur- 
’ hased n Hartford, to be of brick, steel and 

HOLYOKE, MASS.—A contract has been — : : 


reinforced concrete fireproof construction, one 


warded for a 3-story brick, steel and con- , Ds : ' =e 
story, > x 300 teet, and two 2-story, 75 
crete iddition to the G. W. Prentiss & ; , 
150 feet 
( wire mills on Dwight street. 


NEW BRI TAIN. CT: Plans are being pre 
pared for a 3-story brick addition to the 
factory of the Beaton & Cadwell Mig. Co., 


Main street, which will not be built until 


LYNN, MASS Plans are being prepared 
for a 4-story, 50 x 100-foot building to be 
erected by the Campbell Electric Co. in the 


re of its present plant at 17 Stewart street 
spring. 


NEW LONDON, C1 Potter & Johnston 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R I., has bought 


I} new building will be used for the 
nufacture of electrical goods 


\ LDEN MASS Plan hav been com , : . , 
fA , ft pyr . the plant of the Brown Cotton Gin Co., New 
pleted for a 2-story brick, 40 x 120-foot | 


tactor building ¢ Map ood statio oO _ 
actory ilding at Maplewood station for SEW LONDON. CT. ee eee a 


tl H H Kelly Co., Boston, which will a , z 
: . g planned to the Division street factory of the 


have a I-story, 35 x 60-foot boiler house Standard Brass & Copper Co., owned by the 
MEDFORD, MASS.—The Commercial Chem New I.ondon Industrial building association. 
ul Co, New York, bas started work on PLAINVILLE, CT.—Albert F. Rockwell, 
thie buildings which will be of steel and formerly connected with the New Departure 
concrete one story, 250 x 700 feet, to cost Mig. Co., Bristol, Ct., has purchased a 10 
$250,000, and which will be used for the acre factory site here and is said to con 
manufacture of acids. They will be located template ent ring the manufacturing business 
1 part of the 20 acres which the com PUTNAM, CT.—The Manhassett Mfg. Co., 
pany recently purchased. has broken ground for a 2-story 120 x 180 


PALMER, MASS The Wright Wire Co. foot addition to its factory on South Meadow 
has awarded a contract for a 3-story, 50 and Canal streets. 
x 160-foot addition, STRATFORD, CT The American Brass 


WORCESTER, MASS [he Worcester 0., has bought a tract of 12 acres on the 


Pressed: Steel Co. is adding a 1-story, 40 x west bank 
be held for future development 
WESTHAVEN, CT The American Buckle 
Co. has started work on a 2-story, 41 x 46- 


of the Housatonic river, which will 


96-foot building for storage to its plant on 
Barber avenue 

WORCESTER, MASS Che Worcester 
Woolen Mill Co., has awari 
for a 4-story, 62 x 106-foot concrete . mill, 


foot buckle factory 
WEST HARTFORD, CT.—J. M. Craig, 79 


Arch street, has started work nm a 2-story. 


ed a_ contract 


work on which will be started in the spring. é 
41 x 50-foot foundry to cost $10,000 
WORCESTER, MASS Plans have been WINSTED, CT.—The Winsted Gas & Ele 
prepared for a 1-story brick addition to the tric Co., is having plans prepared for a 
plant of the Wyman & Gordon Co., Madison jv dro-electric power plant to cost $100, 
and Gold streets, to be used as a machine and also a concrete dam, work on which will 
shop be started in the spring. New equipment will 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Carl R. Anell and he required for the power house. 
Carl H. Anell are to build a 1-story structure BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Ansco Co., 
of iron and glass on Federal street and will manufacturer of photographic apparatus has 
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mestic demand from the eastern states is heavy. The bus and Springfield, O., no serious labor troubles have 
strike situation in Hamilton, O., is still acute, and been experienced. 
machine shops are unable to operate at full capacities continue to return to work, and at present practically 
because of the lack of workmen. In Dayton, Colum- four-fifths are now back at their old jobs. 


In Cincinnati, striking workmen 


iet i contract tor extensions to its power 
pliant to the J. G. White Co., New York. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Drapkin & Gold- 
berg Construction Co., 501 Ashford street, is 
taking sub-bids on _ the construction of a 
4-story, 40 x 97-foot shop building. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Willard E. Tunnison, 


Tae) 


262 Greene avenue, is having plans prepared 


for a l-story, 50 x 140-foot building, which 


wili be rented for manufacturing purposes. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ Walter T. Scott, 1453 
Fulton street, is taking sub-bids on the con 
struction of a l-story, 95 x 140-foot building, 
which will be leased, when completed, for 


manufacturing purposes. 


GATES, N. Y.—-The T. H. Symington Co 
has let a contract for a 1l-st wry factory addi 


tion, to cost $25,000. 


IRVINGTON, N. \¥ The Empire Metals 
Products Co. has purchased the Cosmopoli 
tan publishing building in Irvington. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.— The Federal 
earings Co. has been incorporated to deal 
in machinery, tools and mechanical appliances; 
$1,000,000 capital stock; by J. W. Grover, 
H. and Herman A. Schatz, Poughkeepsie. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Stamp 
ing Co., 176 Anderson avenue, has let a 
contract for a l-story, 60 x 151-foot factory 
building to cost approximately $8,000. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y¥ The Chevrolet 
Motor Co. recently purchased the Rand 
drill factory. 

ARDMORE, PA Che Autocar Co will 
build a 2-story, 144 x 224-foot factory build 
ing at Ardmore, and a 3-story, 150 x 306 
foot building at Oakmont, Pa. Stearns & 
Castor, Philadeiphia, are the engineers. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—tThe public service 
commission has approved the application of 
the Mahoning & Shenango Valley Railway & 
Light Co. to buy the pl the Pen: 


Power Co., at Ellwood 





be improved and i dam, to. cost 
will be built. 

FRANKLIN, PA The Atlantic Refining 
Co. will build a boiler house of steel cor 
struction 

FRANKLIN, PA.—The Chicago Pneumatic 
Fool Co. will double the capacity of its N 

plant at Franklin New equipment wil 
purchased. 

JOHNETTA, PA.—The Johnetta Brick & 
Coal Co., capital stock $5,000, has been in 
corporated by I. L. Currier, D. C. Eaton, 


Pittsburgh; and Charles Hemlock, Johnetta 
MEADVILLE, PA The McCroskey-Reamer 
Co has increased its capital stock ft 


$40,000 to $120,000. 

MT. UNION, PA.—The Mt. Union Re 
fractories Co. tas increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $4 .000. 

NEW CASTLE, PA The New Castle Rub 
ber Co. plans to increase capital stock fron 
$500,000 to $1,000,000; stockholders will meet 
Dec. 27 to vote upon the increase in capitali 
zation. 


PITTSBURGH.—Raymond F. Bacon, di 


rector of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research says two plants for the manufac 
ture of dye stuffs, will be established in 
Pittsburgh at an early date. 


PITTSBURGH - The Schmidt-McCormick 
Co., capital stock $5,000, has been incorporated 
by L. S. Schmidt and W. W. Johnston, Pitts- 
burgh, and A. T. McCormick, Irwin, Pa.; 
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ZIMA 





Announcement 


WE are pleased to announce that for the coming season our available 
tonnage of Lake Superior Iron Ores has been greatly increased by the 


addition of our Dean-Itasca Mine on the Mesabi and the Pennington Mine 





on the Cuyuna range so that we can take better care of our trade than ever. 


gq So far this year, 486,374 tons of ore have been taken from the Dean- 
Itasca mine, mostly since August 1. The shipments next year will be con- 


siderably larger. The ore is non-bessemer of good coa¥se structure. 


@ The Pennington Mine is the first open pit mine on the Cuyuna. 
The first car load of ore was taken out August 2, 1913, and between 
that date and the closing of navigation the middle of November, 1913, 
a little over 100,000 tons were shipped. The shipments for 1915 were 
130,000 tons and for 1916 they will be from 300,000 to 350,000 tons. 
The ore is non-bessemer of good structure and is especially desirable for 


basic iron. The average analysis last year was 59.20 per cent iron, dried 


at 212°. 





¢ The output of these two mines during 1916, together with our other mines 


gives us an unusually large tonnage. 


¢ We are now taking contracts for this ore and would be glad to figure on 


your requirements for the coming season. 





THE TOD-STAMBAUGH COMPANY 
Perry-Payne Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HAA 
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to engage in steel construction work; A. J. 
McCormick is treasurer of the company. 


PITTSBURGH. — The Pittsburgh Federal 
Truck Sales Co., capital stock $25,000, has 


been incorporated by John W. Lawrence, 
1455 North Highland avenue, D. O. Jones 
and L. S. Hartley, Pittsburgh, to manufac- 


ture, deal in and repair motor vehicles. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Bateman-Mixner 
Co. has been incorporated to deal in motors, 


engines, etc.; $100,000 capital; by Walter 
Bateman, R. W. Mixner, H.C. Mixner, 
Atlantic City. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The international 


Arms & Fuse Co. will erect a powder storage 
plant, about two miles from Bloomfield plant. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—The plant of the Farr 
& Bailey Linoleum Co. was damaged to the 
extent of $60,000 by fire. Work will be 
carried on at the other plants of the com- 
pany. 

DUNDEE LAKE, N. J.—Coiform Chemical 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
chemicals; $25,000 capital; by Joseph For- 
manns, Fairlawn; Fred Coirin, Dundee Lake; 
William L. Rogers, Paterson. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—A. power house will 
be erected at the General hospital. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—F. C. Vandewater 
will shortly erect a small plant for the 
manufacture of gas engines. 


FRANKLIN, N. J.—The New Jersey Zinc 


Co. is erecting 80 buildings to be used as 
homes for employes. 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. — The Torrid 
Heater Co. has been incorporated to manu- 
facture heaters, boilers, etc.; $50,000 capital; 
by A. R. Riggs, Ledgewood; and W. M. 
Welsh and J. B. Salmon, of Hackettstown. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—The Davis-Bournon- 


ville Co. has let a contract for the erection 
of a 2-story, 60 x 200-foot factory here, to 
cost approximately $70,000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—John F. Cassidy, 


Inc., has been incorporated to manufacture 
chemicals; $10,000 capital; by L. H. Gunther, 
S. H. Jarvis John R. Turner, all of 
Jersey City. 

KEARNEY, N. J.—Officials of the du 
Font Powder Co. announce that the plant of 
the Arlington Co., at Kearney, will not be 
used as a munition plant. 

LAKEHURST, N. J.—Building materials 
are arriving for the construction of a large 
plant by the Eddystone Munitions Corpora- 
tion, Eddystone, Pa., which recently pur- 
chased a 4-square mile tract near here. The 
said, will include fully-equipped 
factory for the manufacture of munitions, a 
testing ground for shrapnel and long-range 
shells, an aeroplane factory and an aviation 
field. In addition, several hundred houses 
will be erected for employes. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Nickelburg Bros. 
Co. has been granted a permit to erect a 
l-story brick factory on Meadow street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Balbach Smelting 


and 


plant, it is 


& Refining Co. has been granted a permit 
to erect a Il-story brick machine shop at 
Avenue R and Doremus avenue. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The General Reducing 
Co. has been granted a permit to erect a 
l-story re-washing building at 86 Franklin 
street. 


PENNSGROVE, N. J. — The du _ Pont 
Powder Co. will erect a $30,000 club house 
for its office force. 


ROCKAWAY, N. J.—The M. Hoagland’s 


Sons Co. is about to erect a building for 
the storage of ferro-manganese. 
ROCKAWAY, N. J. — The _ International 


High Speed Stcel Co., 99 Nassau street, New 
York, is having plans prepared for a 1-story, 
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173 x 300-foot manufacturing building to be 
erected at Rockaway. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The American Steel & 
Wire Co. will build a brick addition. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Hyatt Auto Top 
Co. has purchased a plot of ground on Wood 
street and. will erect a plant. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Stokes Rubber Co. 
has let a contract for a 2-story, 100 x 110-foot 
manufacturing building. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Robert C. Maxwell 
Co. has purchased a plot on East State street 


for $27,000, and will erect a manufacturing 
plant. Electrical signs will be manufac- 
tured. Contracts will be let soon. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation has let a contract for a 
2-story, 50 x 120-foot paint shop. 


CENTRAL STATES 


CINCINNATI.—The Mabley & Carew Co. 
will build a 6-story addition to its depart- 
ment store on Fountain square. 

CINCINNATI.—The Williamson Heater Co. 
will build an addition to its foundry in Oak- 
ley. Equipment will be needed. 

CINCINNATI. — Machinery general 
equipment amounting to $30,000 will be pur- 
chased by Alfred W. Potts, of Branch Hill, 
who is forming a corporation to engage in 
the sand and gravel business near Symmes, O. 

CINCINNATI.—Browning, King & Co. 
will build a $150,000 4-story fireproof build- 
ing on the site of the St. Nicholas hotel at 
Fourth and Race streets. Plans will be 
available shortly. 

CINCINNATI.—Contracts have been let for 


and 


the erection of a boiler house for the 
American Diamalt Co. All equipment will be 
purchased by G. W. Drach, architect, Cin- 
cinnati. 

CINCINNATI.—A concrete garage build- 
ing will be erected on the site of the old 
Fox tables on East Fifth street to cost 
$100,000. Equipment details are not avail- 
able at this time. 

CINCINN.ATI.—The plant of the Globe 


Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America, has been 


purchased by the L. B. Harrison estate, 
including three buildings and an acre of 
ground. It will be leased to the Toledo 
Cement Co. and the Gas-O-Tonic Co., for 


manufacturing purposes. 

CINCINNATI.—A sand and gravel corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $50,000 is being 
formed by Mark Stinson, of Remington, O. 
Seventy-eight acres of land have been pur- 
chased, and the plant will have a capacity of 
2,000 yards of gravel a day. Equipment will 
be needed. 

NEWTON FALLS, O.—The board of trade 


announces that a plant will be erected for 
the manufacture of water tanks and light 
structural steel. A building 60 x 100 feet 


will be erected. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Barrett Mfg. Co., 
a subsidiary of the American Coal Products 
Co., with offices in New York, is building a 
plant at Struthers, O., to take care of the 
coal tar products of the by-product coke oven 
plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., James A. Campbell, president, 
will build a benzol plant in connection with 
its new by-product coke oven plant of 204 
Koppers ovens. The benzol plant will be 
erected by the Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. The Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
New York City, will install coke-screening 
and coke-handling equipment. 

WINDSOR, W. VA.—Ralph W. Cooke, in- 
dustrial agent of the Pennsylvania Lines 
west, with offices in the Union station, Pitts- 
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burgh, has officially announced that the 
American Gas & Electric Co. has purchased 
about 600 acres of land at Beech Bottom, near 
Windsor, and will build a power plant to 
supply power to plants in the Wheeling dis- 
trict. Contracts for much of the equipment 
have been placed. 


ASHLAND, KY.—The Solvay Coke Co. has 
purchased additional land and is reported to 
have plans for the construction of two more 
by-product units at a cost of $1,000,000. 

CARLISLE, KY. — The Carlisle Electric 
Light & Power Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

CYNTHIANA, KY.—Generating equipment 
will be installed in the local lighting plant 
by the Kentucky Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky. 

GEORGETOWN, Ky.—The city of George- 
town is considering the establishment of a 
waterworks and electric light plant, and a 
site for this purpose has been purchased. 

LEXINGTON, KY. — Milton Sanchez is 
organizing a $500,000 company for the opera- 
tion of a packing plant. 

LEXINGTON, KY. — A _ building 
equipped for repair work is under 
tion by the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 
general offices are at Richmond, Va. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Brinton B. Davis, In- 
ter-Southern building, is preparing plans for 
a building for the Kentucky Athletic club, 
which will be erected at a cost of $100,000. 


to be 
construc- 
The 


LOUISVILLE, KY.-— The Shannon Bed 
Spring Co., which has been organized with 
$15,000 capital stock, will install automatic 
machinery in the plant which it is now 
operating. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — The Kentucky Car- 


bonic Co., which has started the erection of a 


factory building at Thirtieth and Kentucky 
streets, will purchase special equipment, in- 
cluding tanks and containers for handling 


carbonic acid gas. 

MT. OLIVET, KY.—The Mt. Olivet Light 
& Power Co. will buy an oil engine, alternator 
equipment for an_ electric light 
S. Chandler is manager. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The Union Iron 
Products Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture, and 


and other 
plant. W. 


sell iron and steel products. The directors 
are C. E. Kitchen, G. L. Carter and S. M. 
Dague. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The American 


Foundry Co. is preparing to construct a small 


addition to its plant to care for increased 
business. 

KOKOMO, IND.—The Globe Stove & Range 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$500,090 to $600,000. 

ROCKPORT, IND.—A contract has been 


awarded by the county commissioners to the 
Vincennes Bridge Co. for the construction of 
six bridges, 

GENEVA, ILL.—The Burgess Norton Co. 
is planning an addition. 

ALMA, MICH.—The Republic Motor Co. 
will erect an addition giving an added space 
of 50,000 feet. 

ALPENA, Alkali- 


MICH.—The Michigan 


Huron Portland Cement Co. will erect a 125 
x 287-foot addition to its local plant. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—The Hoover Steel 
Tall Co. has increased its capital stock from 


$250,000 to $500,000. 


DETROIT.—The Boerder Steel 
its capital stock 


Process Co. 
has increased from $15,000 


to $50,000. 
DETROIT.—The Hahn Machine & Specialty 


Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 
DETROIT.—The Disco Electric Starter Co. 


has been incorporated; $250,000 capital stock; 
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by Sol Meyer, Sydney W. Elston and Howard 
Streeter. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The Keeler 
Brass Co. will erect an addition to its plant. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Grand Rap- 
ids Foundry Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

HOLLAND, MICH.—W. E. Dunn Co., Chi- 
cago, will erect a plant at Holland to build 
oil engines. 

HOMER, MICH.—The Homer Furnace Co. 
will erect a foundry addition to its plant. 

IONIA, MICH.—-The Ypsilanti Reed Furni- 
ture Co. will erect a 5-story, 80 x 100-foot 
addition to its local plant. Wernette, Brad- 
field & Mead, Grand Rapids, Mich., are the 


architects and engineers in charge of the 
work. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.—The River Coated 


Paper Co. plans the erection of a mill to cost 
$400,000. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. — The Four-Drive 
Tractor Co. has been incorporated; $50,000 
capital stock; by John H. Fitch, Elbert J. 
Jenkins, Clay F. Olmstead and R. J. Fitch. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. — The Continental 
Motor Mfg. Co. will build an 80 x 100-foot 
plant. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Lakey Foundry 
Co. will erect an addition doubling the 


capacity of its plant. An electric crane with 
a capacity of 10 tons will also be installed. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. — The Lindermann 
Machine Co. is constructing an addition and 
will start to build metal working machines. 
The addition will be 31 x 153 feet. Thirty- 
two additional motors will be installed. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Michigan Ox- 
hydric Co. has been incorporated to produce 
oxygen and hydrogen gases for use in the 
steel plants of Muskegon; William E. Jeannot, 
president of the West Michigan Steel Co. 
is interested. 

ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—Fay-Kultgen Foun- 
dry Co. is building an addition. 

APPLETON, WIS.—Foreign paper 
facturers are resuming their demand for Amer- 
ican-made equipment, and the J. J. Plank Co., 
Appleton, specializing in brass rolls, has been 
awarded a contract. 

BUTTERNUT, WIS.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the Butternut Electric 


manu- 


Light & Power Co. The capital stock is 
$5,000 and the incorporators are W. J. 
Shulz, H. F. Siewert and E. M. Shulz. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Gillette Safety 


Tire Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., which recently 
decided to establish its plant and offices at 
Eau Claire, Wis., will award contracts at 
once for the erection of the first unit of the 
plant, to be 65 x 300 feet, 1-story, with pro- 
visions for wings. Power will be supplied by 
the Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. 
The Gillette company has a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The initial output of the Eau 
Claire plant will be 100 tires a day. J. S. 
Wilson is secretary. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. — The Green Bay 
Barker Co., manufacturing knife barkers and 
other logging and paper mill equipment, has 
developed a new type of machine and will 
its capacity, the company is arranging for 
manufacture. the device on a large scale. 
To accommodate the increased demand a ma- 
chine shop addition will be erected, plans for 
which are now being prepared by Foeller & 
Schober, architects, Green Bay. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Janesville Car- 
riage Works, 201 East Main street, will erect 


a 2-story addition, 36 x 66 feet. C. A. 
Buchholz is president. 
KENOSHA, WIS.—The American Brass 


Co. is planning to build a plant at Kenosha. 
KENOSHA, WIS.—The Thos. B. Jeffery 
Co., automobiles and motor trucks, is having 
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plans prepared for two 3-story shop additions, 
and devoted to finishing, assembling and ship- 
ping. The company has been working on 
contracts for war trucks for the past year or 
more and this has made extensions of the 
works imperative. 


KEWANEE, WIS.—The Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago, has been awarded a 
contract for a 110-foot steel tower and an 
80,000-galion steel tank for the municipal 
waterworks system at Kewanee, Wis. The 
contract for pipe and accessories was award- 
ed to the Claude Iron Co. 

LAKE GENEVA, WIS.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Southern 
Wisconsin Electric Co., Lake Geneva; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by John B. Sanborn, C. 
E. Blake and W. J. P. Aberg. It is 
reported that the company plans to merge 
several public utilities in southern Wisconsin 
and increase the joint output. 

MADISON, WIS.—Two garbage incinera- 
tors are included in plans now being pre- 
pared by City Engineer F. C. Parker for 
the proposed disposal system for the east 
and west districts of Madison. The appro- 
priation is $20,000. The work will be done 
early next year. 

MANITOWOC, WIS. — Earl F. Miller, 
architect, Dempsey block, has awarded the 
following principal contracts on the $100,000 
factory and shop building for the Aluminum 
Goods Co., Manitowoc: Structural steel, the 
Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee; steel sash, 
Detroit Steel Sash Co., Detroit; 400,000 feet 
of flooring, C. Schoch Lumber Co., Mani- 
towoc. 

MARSHFIELD, 
Felker Bros. Co., 


WIS.—The plant of the 
Marshfield, was seriously 
damaged by fire. The company manufactures 
steel culverts, well casings and agricultural 
machinery and recently broke ground for a 
fireproof culvert shop. The building will be 
rushed to completion and plans are under way 


for the reconstruction of the damaged plant. 
A. G. Felker is general manager. 

MERRILL, WIS.—The Milwaukee Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Milwaukee, has received the 
sub-contract for steel and iron work on the 
$75,000 Merrill postoffice building through 
John Lauritzen, Fergus Falls, Minn., general 


contractor. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The A. L. Baer 
Pipe Co. has been incorporated at Milwaukee 
with $5,000 capital by John Falbe, A. L. Baer 
and Nettie Foster. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Plans are being pre- 
pared to build a bridge at State street in 
1916. J. C. Pinner Jr., is superintendent 
bridges and public buildings. 

MILWAUKEE. — The Milwaukee Bridge 
Co., Milwaukee, has been awarded the steel 
work on the $40,000 boiler house for the A. 
O. Smith Co., Milwaukee. 

MILWAUKEE.—To meet the extraordinary 
demands upon its production, the Jaeschke 
Bros. Foundry Co., 3026 Locust street, is 
erecting a $15,000 addition fronting on the 
Milwaukee road tracks. All contracts have 
been awarded. 

MILWAUKEE.—The United States Steel 
Corporation has awarded a $1,500,000 con- 
tract for gas engines for its extensions at 
Gary, Ind., te the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. No additional equipment will 
be required to handle contract. 

MILWAUKEE.—A central heating and light- 
ing plont costing $355,000 may be erected in 
the town of to serve the various 
county institutions grouped at that point. The 
planned several years ago but 
is being revived by the county 
Otto Broecker is secretary. 


Wauwatosa 


project was 
deferred and 
board of control. 

MILWAUKEE.—The 
tion Post Co. has been incorporated with 


Kleinsteuber Combina- 
$25.- 


Pew, 
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000 capital to manufacture fixtures for outdoor 


transmission systems for electric, telephone, 
telegraph wires, etc. The incorporators are 
Oscar Kleinsteuber, Robert Barth and J. F. 


Parnkopf Jr. 


MILWAUKEE,.—The Haese Track Sander 
Co. has been organized at Milwaukee with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture devices for 
attachment to locomotives, railway coaches 
and electric cars. The incorporators include 
Ferdinand Haese, William Haese and Adolph 
Haese. 


MILWAUKEE.—Plans are being prepared 
by Van Ryn & DeGelleke, architects, Cas- 
well block, for the proposed Milwaukee 
School of Trades for Girls, South District, to 


cost $160,000. It will be erected during 
1916. The school will be of brick and con- 
crete) 85 x 120 feet, three stories, with a 


heating and power plant. Frank M. Har- 
bach is secretary of the school board. 
MILWAUKEE. — The Foster Construction 
Co., Caswell block, Milwaukee, has received 
the general contract for building a package 
factory for the Nufer-Cedar Co. at Whitehall, 
Mich. The plant will consist of three build- 
ings, a I1-story mill, 70 x 100 feet, steel 
frame; a shop, 30 x 100 feet; and engine and 


boiler house, 25 x 30 feet. The steel work 
has been sublet to the C. Hennecke Co., 
Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE.—C, E. Malig, architect, de- 
partment of public works, is preparing plans 
for a $15,000 power plant and a _ $20,000 
infirmary to be erected at the Blue Mound 
sanatorium for tuberculosis, Wauwatosa, early 


wext year. The power plant will be of 
brick, 50 x 70 feet, 1-story and basement. 
The infirmary will be 70 x 150 feet, two 
stories. An administration building will be 


erected later. George R. Ernst, is director. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Green Bay & East- 
ern Railroad Co. has been organized with 
$50,000 capital to build a 70-mile line from 
Green Bay, Wis., through Brown, Mani- 
towoc and Sheboygan counties to Sheboygan, 
Wis. The project has received the approval 
of the govrenor and awaits the patent of the 
railroad commission. The promoters include 


A. C. Lingelbach and G. P. Mattern, Mil- 
waukee; Charles Frazier and Rudie Stock- 
inger, Manitowoc, and Michael Kellner Jr., 


Kellnersville, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE.—John B. Drahonovsky, who 
organized and is at the head of the J. B. D. 
Resilient Steel Wheel Co., 671 Smith street, 
Milwaukee, manufacturing steel wheels for 
motor cars and trucks, has organized a com- 
pany, known as the J. B. D. Carbureter Co. 
to manufacture and market carbureters and 
other similar appliances and devices for in- 
ternal combustion engines. The company will 
have offices and works in the steel wheel plant. 
The capital stock is $10,000 and the incor- 
porators are Mr. Drahonovsky, E. D. and 
D. R. Deuster. 


MILWAUKEE.—Alfred C. Clas, architect, 
Colby-Abbot building, has awarded the gen- 
eral contract for the erection of an 8-story 
hotel and store building, 120 x 200 feet, at 
West Water and Sycamore streets, Milwaukee, 
to the Dahlman Construction Co., Milwaukee. 
The building will be of brick and steel and 
will be the first unit of a $5,600,000 im- 
provement undertaken by Charles W. Somers, 
and associates, on the site of the 
hotel property, Grand — avenue, 
West Water, Sycamore and Second streets. 
The syndicate is represented by Harvey 
sros., 73 Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 
MINERAL POINT, WIS. — The Mineral 
Point Zinc Co. is making daily shipments of 
sulphuric acid from the acid plant recently 
installed at the smelters near Mineral point. 
Most of the supply is consigned to the Atlas 
Senter, Mich. The daily output 


Cleveland, 
Plankinton 


Powder Co., 
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of the Mineral Point acid plant is from 25 to 
30 tons, and practically all is shipped as soon 


as finished, 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Lake Breeze Motor 
Co., Chicago, Ill, has decided to establish 
its permanent works and offices in Oshkosh 
The company will be reincorporated, capitalized 
headed by 4 ( 


Chase, chairman of the new industries com 


at $50,000, and will be 


mittee of the chamber of commerce The as 
Sociation is providing shop quarters for the 
company in a building being erected for the 
joint use of the Molle Typewriter Co., formerly 


of Chicago, and the Lake Breeze company 


RACINE, WIS.—The Racine Iron & Wire 
Works will rebuild its plant recently dam 


1 by 


RACINI WIS he Corliss Steel Co. 
has been incorpor ited; $10,000 capital stock; 
by F. Lee Morton, H. F. Johnson and W. 
I Mitchell 

RACINE, WIS \ plant is being erected 
by H. J. Stilb at Racine Junction for the 


Sieverkropp Engine Co., 1200 =E/ighteenth 
street Plans by Edward B. Funston, archi 
tect, call for a 1 and 2-story brick and steel 
building. 50 x 100 feet 


SAUK CITY, WIS The Farmers’ Pack 
ing Co., organized recently, is preparing to 


1 


erect ind eamp a packing house, elevator 
nd power plant, to cost between $75,000 and 
$80,000 Work is to start about March 1. 


John Schneider $s president and_ general 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Motor 


( is been incorporated to manutacture 


Specialties 


shock ibsorbers: $15,000 « ipital stock; se 
J. Hess, W D. Mahoney and O. J. Me« 
Claugherys 


SCHELL CITY, MO.—E. T. Hartje, 2437 
Independence avenue, Kansas City, will in 
tall a plant for city lighting, including an 
oil engine and 50-horsepower generating 


machinery, in a concrete station. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO Election will be held 


Jan. 11, on issuing $400,000 in bonds for an 


electric light plant | ] Moore, city clerk. 

S1 LOUIS st Louis Enameled Range 
( ha beer t rporated $2,000 capital 
stock vy | I Bry Ww. I Culver and 








S1 LOUIS Interlocking Rail & Struc 
il Steel Co has beer incor] to 
ifacture interlocku 7 you Fred 

Hyke, president and general manager, 523 
] 1 ‘ *s tank I tilding 

S'] LOUIS Rarnette, Haynes & Barnette, 

rchitects, Centur building, will take bids 
ut Jan. 1 n an &-story steel building for 


he Pulitzer Publishing Co... 212 North Broad 


DES MOINES, IA Plans re being pre 
pared fr bridge over Four Mill creek, con 
ot reinforced concrete 


irches, to st $10,( to $14 


T “ T “ Try ‘ 
SOUTHERN STATES 
ALLISTON, ALA The Southern Muni 
tions Corporation, recently incorporated wit! 
capital stock, James Mitchell, presi 
dent, 120 Broadway, New York, and Birming 

| | Anniston car shops 
the Illinois Car & Equipment Co. and wil 
equip it for manufacturing explosive shells and 
electric steel A 6-ton Heroult electric furnace 
and other improvemerts will be installed at 
cost of $100,000. 

GADSDEN, ALA.—The Gulf States Steel 
Co., Birmingham, will install a high-pressure 


fire pump at its plant at a cost of $15,000. 


COLUMBUS, MISS.—An election will be 
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called soon to vote on a $10,000 bond issue 
for a municipal electric light plant 

ATHENS, TENN The Dixie 
lire ( is being organized by Wallace Duff, 


Highway 
1 will establish ar automobile tire factory 

The company is capitalized at $26,000. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Dixie Good 

Reads Machinery Co. is in the market for 


in air-compressor with a capacity of 1,200 


CHATTANOOGA, PENN rhe lennessee 
Power Co. is now ready to proceed with the 


constructi I i hydro-electric power pliant 


Caney Fork river, which has been under 


Nashville, Chatta- 


ith general 


f 


electrical eauipment for the operation of a 
coaling station at Cowan 

MARYVILLE, TENN It is reported that 
additional furnaces ire to he equipped — by 
th Alu num Co. ot \merica 


OOLTEWAH, TENN The Ooltewah Con 


ction & Improvement Co. will purchase a 
kilowatt transformer and_ will distribute 
current from the Pennessee Power Co. to 





PARIS, TENN \ factory is to be eq 
t nce vy the Paris Tile, f 





* & which has beet rganized with 


70, 00% ipital 


stock. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
ceived until Jan. 1 by the board of port com 
missioners, 00 New Orleans Court building, 
onecrete elevator, 1,000,000 
Ford, Bacon 


& Davis, are the engineers, 921 Canal street. 


lor a re _nforced ( 


1 


shels capacity, with equipment 


SHREVEPORT, LA Phe Yarborough 
Kotary Stock Cutter Co., recently incor- 

capital, will equip 
i plant to manufacture cutters Bird Bros., 


Shreveport, are in charge. 


TEXARKANA, ARK Commissioners of 
Miller county bridge and highway district 
No. 1 have received plans for a_ highway 

dee over Red river consisting of six 

ns, 1,400 fee with a channel pan 50 
eet vertical t Harrington Howard & 
Ash, ¢ neers, Kansas City, Mo., are in 
charge 


Plat ( s it formed to ma icture 
railr 1 t plates O. P. Morrisson is in 
tcereste l 





GAINESVILLE, TEX Phe 


& Lig Co., Dallas, will 


Benham Engineering Co., 


Oklahoma City, is the engineer. 


ENID, OKLA.—The Wensley Pump Co. 
is been incorporated ; $25,000 capital stock; 
by J]. G. Cook, Billings, Okla., and Clarence 


M. Cook, Garber, Okla. 


HEAVENER, OKLA 


H S. Bliss, presi 
dent board of trustees, will ec 50-h 


power electric light plant, 





which is now under way. 


carried on t a cost of $20,000 
MIAMA, OKLA.—A contract will be let 

soon by county commissioners r 60-foot steel 

span bridge over Upper Horse creek Bonds 


for $85,( have been voted for bridges 


SAN SPRINGS, OKLA.—The Farm En- 
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gincering Co recently incorporated, is pre 








paring to bui the first unit of its plant 
of steel and glass, 75 x 150 feet. <A. J. and 
O. G. Patch, 


manufacture tractor engines for farming. 


engineers The company will 


SHAMROCK, OKLA Sapulpa & Oil 
Fields railroad plans to install an electric 
power plant to distribute power in the oil 


fields and for railroad us¢ 


WESTERN STATES 


TOPEKA, KAS The Santa Fe, Missouri 
Pacitic ind Topeka railroads will build a 
viaduct on East Sixth street. C. W. Kouns 
neral manager of the Santa Fe. 
rILLINGS, MONT J J. Harris, of 
nterested in the Big Horn 


Irrigation & Power Co., which plans _ to 


itilize the Big Horn river. Plans include a 
415-foot dam by which 170,000 to 200,000 
horsepower will be generated. Surveys have 


een completed for 1 railroad to the site of 
the dam, to cost about $800,000 Power will 
tructing irrigation ditches 


Estimated cost of the project is $12,000,000 


CULBERTSON, MONT. Donaldson Bros. 


will | ha in engine for an electric light 
itteries will also be installed 
Gypsun 


HANOVER, MONT The Hanover 


Co. has completed plans for the construc 
tion of a plaster mill at its gypsum proper 
tie it Hanover rhe company has temporary 


IDAHO FALLS, IDA. 





I (y Kindred have isked ilities 
commission ror 1 ceertinc co 
ve wit! view t gas 


CHEHALIS, WASH The North Coast 


Fower Co is planning the construction of a 
pewe line from Woodland, Wash., to Van 
couver, to pass through Ridgefield and La 
Center 


NORTHPORT, WASH The Northport 
Smelting & Refining Co. is planning to build 


an additional smelter costing $200,000 
NORTHPORT, WASH.—The Hercules Min 

ing Co., Wallace, Ida., has placed an order 

with th Westingl se Electric & Mfg. Co., 





WENATCHEE, WASH Coun 
Warren has made a survey for 
across Wenatchee river at Wenatchee to be 





ult 1 the spr v 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Southern Pacific 
Railway Co will build the Holgate street 
viaduct, steel posts and plate girders, at a 


PORTLAND, ORI Plans are bei 
I red by N M Loney, 
American Can Co. t 





engineer, tor 
branch plant of th ; 


cost $600,000 


SALEM, ORE County court of Polk and 


Marion counties will build a 780-foot bridge 
over the Willamette river, costing $200,000 
Max Ge r is ty clerk, Salen 
ST. HELENS, ORI rhe S Ship 
I g ( s considering tl e! 
ts pl so that it « ] hulls 
with gt! f ( 





SAN FRANCISCO \ contract will be let 


anon for & 50-foot viaduct, 12-foot roadway, 

Market street. by board f state harbor 
commiss s Stee encased it concret 
will be sed 
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TAQIZ 
A Hu A » K A 
JUNEAU, ALASKA.—A plan is being con 


sidered for the construction of a $75,000 


bridge between Juneau and Douglas. 
CANADA 
PORT MOODY, B. C.—The Pittsburgh man- 
ager of the Port Moody Steel Works is in 
Port Moody supervising the erection of a 
plant. 


VANCOUVER, 


B. C.—A 
joint 


contract for the 
ewnstruction of a terminal 


Northern 


building for 


the Great railroad has been awarded 


to the Coast Contract Co., of Vancouver. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—Canadian Vincent Valve 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture drain valves and carry on business as 
iron founder, etc.; $25,000 capital stock, by 
\rthur Newham and Roland H. Powell, 
Victoria, and Charles W. Buckner, Blaine, 
Wash. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—-The Monarch Machine 
& Tool C is fitting up an old building on 


Cw 





RIVETS, CHAINS.—The Edwin B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
devoted 


Stimp- 
issued a com- 


to descriptions 


son Co., 


plete 36-page catalog 


and illustrations of its line of washers, chains, 
hinges, rivets, eyelets, shells, tubes and nails. 
Each product is separately described and illus- 
manner. The company 


manufactures copper, brass and iron products. 


trated in an attractive 


STEAM SHOVELS.—An attractive book 
let has been issued by the Ball Engine Co., 
Erie, Pa., devoted to its line of steam 
shovels. The pamphlet is given over largely 
to interesting photographs showing these 


shovels in operation on a wide variety of 


work. In describing this shovel, it is pointed 

t that three levers and one foot brake give 
the operator complete automatic control. The 
rated ¢ city of the shovel per hour in deep 
cuts is 50 to 60 cubic yards and in shallow 
uts, 25 to 35 cubic yards. 

JOLT-RAMMING MACHINES The ex 
tensive line of jolt-ramming machines manu 
factured by the Mumford Molding Machine 
Co., Chicago, is illustrated and described in 
a 12-page bulletin. These machines are built 
in various sizes for different classes of work, 
ranging in table sizes from 15 x 20 inches to 
84 x 168 inches, and have lifting capacities at 
80 pounds air pressure from 350 to 3,900 
pounds. The sizes of the cylinders also vary 
from 3 to 32 inches The pamphlet is well 
illustrated and contains considerable interest 


ing information on jolt-ramming molding n 
hir 


cnine 


operation 
CONDUCTORS.—The 


Western Conduit Co., 





Youngstown, O., kas issued an_ attractive 
( log giving a description of its armored 
conductor for wiring either new or old 
buildings. The conductor consists of a rubber 
covered wire completely protected by a heavy 
galvanized flexible armor. The armor presents 
th and flatt surface which permits 

( shing with a 1 of friction. The 
¢ lucto is extremely flexible. A number 
hotographs > presented showing the 

hods of installing this conductor The 


nduit Co. is a subsidiary of the 


Yeungstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
GRINDERS. — An adjustable grinder, de- 
signed especially for the steel industry, -is de- 
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the corner of Ferguson and Young streets 


for the manufacture of high speed machinery 


for the shell industry. 
PETROLIA, ONT. The Western Sugar 
Refining Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 


nianufacture sugar and by-products and goods 
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manufacturer of building materials; $40,000 
capital stock; by Wm. H. Irving, Henry H. 
Davis and James S. Beatty, Toronto. 
WALKERTON, ONT. — Imperial Cordage 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture rope; $150,000 capital stock; by John 
St. John, N. B., and Edward A. D. 


Co., 


Connor, 





of all kinds; $600,000 capital stock; by 
Ralph D. Mitchell 2nd Daniel J. Kilby, of Morgan and Salluste Lavery, Montreal. 
Cleveland, O.; David A. Gordon, Wallace- MONTREAL, QUE. — The Federal Brass 
burg, Ont., and others. Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to operate 
x : foundries and refineries; $50,000 capital stock; 
TORONTO, ONT.—D. M. Gilpin & Co, . + .° ; $ 
; by Joseph P. A. Belanger, Louis J. C. 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture y M 
; +: : Gagnon, Joseph E. A. Blais and _ others, 
iron, steel and other metals; $250,000 capital i itinadl 
stock; provisional directors Dalton McC. Gil- — ae 2a rc ¢ , 
pin, D’Arcy B. Gilpin and James R. Roaf, MONTREAL, QUE. — Canadian Electro- 
aha Products, Ltd., has been incorporated to 
hss ‘ manufacture metals; $500,000 capital stock; 
TORONTO, ONT. — Kirkland Lake Gold py Walter R. L. Shanks, Daniel P. Gillmor, 
Mining Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to Francis G: Bush and others, Montreal; J. 
work mines and smelt and refine metals; S§ Norris of the Montreal Power Co. and 
$2,000,000 capital stock; by David A. Grant, Julian C. Smith, of the Shawinigan Power 
Gideon Grant, Mervil Macdonald, Toronto, (Co, are interested. The new company pro- 
and others. poses to smelt 50 tons of steel per day by 
TORONTO, ONT. — Provisional Stone & the electric smelting process and will have 
Supply Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to one unit for 25 tons per day operating in 
carry on business as quarry master and about six weeks. 
207 eC 





scribed and illustrated in a recent pamphlet of 
the Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 


motor shaft combination of this grinder is 
mounted on a truck, making the tool easily 
transportable to any part of the shop and 


the necessity of taking the 
With direct current equip- 
means of 


thus 
work to 


eliminating 
the tool. 
ment, speed variation is secured by 
a plunger in the pole piece which operates to 
magnetic circuit. 
allow for the 


change the reluctance of the 


This speed variation is said to 
wheels down to a 
furnished for 


used 


of worn 
The 
use with alternating current. It 
with either scratch brush or emery wheel. 


DRILL HOLE COMPASS.—E. E. White, 
Ishpeming, Mich., has issued a folder describ- 
ing the Maas drill hole compass for determin- 
This 
compass is placed in a thermos bottle or glass 
gelatine and lowered in 


consuming emery 


minimum. grinder also is 


can be 


ing the direction and dip of drill holes. 


tube with hot liquid 
a watertight phosphor bronze case, with a tube 
containing hydrofluoric When the gela- 
s cold the rods are pulled, the direction 


tube which 


acid. 
tine 
of the 


needle is marked on the 


contained the acid and the direction and in- 
hole determined from this tube 

This compass, it is claimed, 
holes to a depth of 3,000 feet 
inclination. Mr. White 


this compass and has 


clination of the 
goniometer. 
drill 
direction 


in a 
will 
for both 
is American 


survey 
and 
agent for 
exploring 


number of the devices to 


the United States. 


rented a 
companies in 
drills 
New 


CORE DRILLS 
manufactured by the 


The line of 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
128-page catalog 

preliminary discus- 

drills, it is pointed 
function of the 
character, 


core 


described in a 

published. In a 
sion of the 
out that the 


drill is the 


York, is 
recently 
uses of core 
principal core 


determination of the 





order, thickness and extent of the materials 
beneath the earth’s surface, by means of 
cylindrical cores which the drill extracts. 
The advantages of the core drill are familiar 
to those interested in coal and metal mines, 
stone quarries, canal or tunnel developments. 
The booklet is well illustrated and gives the 
sizes and capacities of the different types 


manwfactured by the Ingersoll-Rand Co. In 








presented 
showing the apparatus in operation in various 
fields. 


addition a number of views are 


RECORDING GAGES.— The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., recently has published an ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive 40-page catalog de- 
voted to its line of recording gages. No 
multiplying devices are found in the actuating 
element, which might cause loss of motion or 


would have a tendency to get out of order. 
All movements are positive in their action. 
‘The company’s recorders are made in three 


10 and 12 inches, for any range fiom 
full vacuum up to 20,000 pounds pressure per 
inch. Among the different products 
described and illustrated are standard round 
instruments, two-pen recording gages, 
suppressed scale recording gages, recording 
gages with electric alarm attachment, portable 
recording gages with and without U gage, 
helical and diaphragm tube movement, de- 
vices for protection against moisture, dust and 


sizes, 8, 


square 


form 


fumes, differential recording gages, charts, 
chart files, chart holders and recording in- 
struments for gas and creosoting plants. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 
-An exceedingly catalog, con- 
taining 372 pages devoted to foundry equip- 
and supplies, has been issued by the 
J. S. McCormick Co., Pittsburgh. The first 
section is devoted to foundry facings of all 
kinds, core washes, sand, core binders, brushes, 
etc. In the equipment section are included 
descriptions of pneumatic floor and bench ram- 
benches, sand blast supplies 
grinders, wax taper ma- 
foundry riddles and sand sifters of 
types, sand mixing and grinding ma- 
chines, flasks, melting furnaces for brass foun- 
drymen, magnetic cinder crushers, 
patternmaker’s cutters and 
other machinery for the cleaning room, hoists, 
cranes, etc., testing machines, air compressors, 
molding machines, core ovens, coremaking ma- 
cupolas, ladles, ladle buggies, 
etc. The catalog is unusually complete in 
every detail and practically every device used 
in foundry operations is illustrated and de- 
scribed. 


comprehensive 


ment 


mers, .molder’s 
and equipment, rosin 
chines, 


various 


separators, 


equipment, sprue 


chines, blowers, 











iat 


IRON AND 








it bl 
PIG IRON 
(Delivery April 1.) 
eh ag PA $19.00 to 19.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 19.95 to 20.45 
I 18.95 to 19.45 
Se, WRENNER PR s.c dacs cbse cece 18.00 to 18.25 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 18.95 to 19.45 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 18.00 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia... 20.00 to 20.50 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 18.00 to 19,00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgli...... 18.95 to 19.45 
No. 2 fdy., first half, Pbgh..... 15.95 to 16.45 
No. 2 foundry, first half, valley. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland........ 18.30 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 18.00 
No, 2X foundry, Philadelphia.... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X fdy., N. J. tidewater.... 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 17.50 to 18.50 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia ...... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, N. J. tidewater..... 18.50 to 19.00 
I ee ee ee 17.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 16.90 to 17.40 
No. 2 southern, Chicago......... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland....... 18.06 to 18.50 
No. 2 south’n, New York docks 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 southern Boston, docks... 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 2 south. interior, New Eng. 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 17.90 
Virginia No. 2X furnace........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia ....... 19.25 to 19.75 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
Virginia 2X, Boston points .... 19.75 to 20.25 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.......... 17.50 to 17.75 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 18.45 
Gray forge, Birmingham...... ; 10 SU 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 25.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Chicago... 25.50 to 26.50 
Standard low phos., Phila....... 30.00 to 31.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Low phos., Pittsburgh.......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 
a ay bh ale nia a 4:90 0-0 008 19.25 to 22.25 
CRACCONL, “DMMIOID fn cei ccccese 19.00 to 20.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 21.50 
IRON ORE 
Lake Superior Ores. 
(Lower Coke Reports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $4.50 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent.......... 4.20 
Old range, non-Bess., 5114 per cent..... 3.75 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent..... 3.55 
Foreign Ores. 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent...... 8to 8% 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent... 8to8% 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............. $2.35 to 2.50 
Connellsville fur., first half....... 2.35 to 2.50 
Connellsville foundry ............ 3.00 to 3.25 
Connellsville fdy. contr........... 3.00 to 3.25 
Wise county furnace.............. 2.75 to 3.00 
Wise county foundry............. 3.00 to 3.25 
ee Sener 2.75 to 3.00 
Pocahontas foundry ............. 3.00 to 3.25 
ee eee eee 3.25 to 3.75 
Dee. Mew, | FROMNGE. c's own csceccas 3.00 to 3.25 


FERRO ALLOYS AND STEEL MAKING 
METALS 


Ferro mang., delivered (prompt) 100 
Ferro mang., Balti., (future).... 100 to 108 
Spiegeleisen 20 per cent, furnace 28.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 83.00 to 85.00 
Ferro-silicon, 56 per cent, Phila. 83.00 to 85.00 
Bessemer ferro-silicon, 9 per cent to 10 per 


cent, $27.00; 10 ot 11 per cent, $28.00; 11 to 
12 per cent, $29.00; 12 to 13 per cent, $30.00 
a ton at the furnace at Ashland, Jackson and 


New Straitsville, O. 
Ferro-chrome, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 25 
cents per pound; 2 per cent carbon, 45 cents 


per pound, delivered. 

Ferro-vanadium, $3.15 per pound of cen- 
tained alloy, Pittsburgh. 

Ferro-carbon titanium, 8 to 12% cents per 


pound in carloads. 
Nickel. 50 to 55 cents per pound. 
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Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on finished materials, including 
plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 lIbs., in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 

Le i Sere .40 

ee ere rere er Tee -619 

OG COON, snes nen s sec ea.0e -619 

a isin eo fcc baneeweees 619 

i Cr: .3: Ja ¢Uibw oe hb enebess .619 

PROG SURGE 6c sdse vciswcscocs -619 

SUN gba neces we .604 

Pee CONNER. cicwevecsecvcesece .545 

NSE Hd ln Sin-cig.e 9.0.05 010.00 0'6%.0 .555 

TOO SUID. swbcc ces e'oceweeed 529 

PO A, aad one's 006.00 06ers 65 

wk es ee eer .765 





Ferro-tungsten, nominal. 





Cobalt metal, nominal, Pittsburgh. 
Aluminum, 59 to 60 cents per pound, New 
"ork. 
Ferro-molybdenum, Pittsburgh, nominal. 
SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
Open hearth billets, Phila....... $36.00 to 38.00 
Bessemer hillets, Phila........ 28.01 
Forging billets, Phila........... 50.00 to 55.00 
Forging billets, Pbgh. (nominal) 55.00 
Forging billets, Chgo........... 36.00 to 40.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh (nom.)... 39.00 to 40.00 
Bess. bill., Youngstown......... 30.00 to 31.00 
Open hearth billets, Youngstown 30.00 to 31.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh..... 30.00 to 31.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 to 31.00 
Bess. sheet bars, Youngstown... 31.00 to 32,00 
Op. h’th sheet bars, Youngstown 31.00 to 32.00 
Sess. sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 31.00 to 32.00 
Op. hth sh.. tars, Pbgh........ 31.00 to 32.00 
Muck bar, Pittsburgh (nominal) 34.00 
RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 
Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh. & Chg. 1.25¢ 
Stand. op-h’th rails, Pbg. & Chg. 1.34¢ 
Light rails, 8 to 10 lbs., Pbgh.. 1.70c 
Lame seem, GS Fp. CRG. cicecccs 1.58c 
Light rails, 12 to 14 lIbs., Pbgh.. 1.65¢ 
laght cails, 12 Ibs., Chgo....... 1.53 
Freight Rates, Pig Iron 
Mahoning and Shenango valleys to: 
I . canes spite Sam.d's aa vans sare ss $0.95 
FOES TORL ES pres ied es ck ee es dues 2.98 
Rte he ae ine: Noneuls wes walle 6 3.18 
CO ee hee 2.78 
EN. GEC vnc ence eed vawae siivks 95 
ey ES asp ctw ewes bas pons eee 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 
EME 5 c'ao 5 wig ais bales hc 6: s:5.5.09 = $1.26 
New England (all rail)............. 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (all rail). 2.58 
New York and Brookyln (by 
SES: Gas du.0 64 sense ees oe 1.25 to 1.60 
Virginia furnaces to:- 
Boston docks (r. and w.).........:. $3.05 
New England (all rail)............. 3.25 
New York dock (rf. and w.)........ 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
PRT shire cance se dadoancned $2.90 
Cr ee ne aa pb eae be oe va 4.00 
OE wibieRieks cbnube ts aives vex owe 4.00 
ae eee 2.65 
Ee FE | ere 6.15 
New York (rail and water)........ 4.25 
Philadelphia (all rail).............. 5.20 
Philadelphia (rail and water)....... 4.00 
EY Als |. Pet's n 45 6 603-0 0’ b 4.90 
ES SG > EE rrr eee a7 
Chicago to:— 
6a. os o.00 ca Rigid'de nbs sep hss $2.80 
I re Se a ee tcp ph wage .50 
CR MM BRAN I We ives w aeee 1.40 
I clare 5 eee has fan's els Jain b's 0-0 3.58 
EE Peper ee er ee 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
Rc Shi be anlekt 4d 2b vo bie i kS--0 $2.54 
MEE 5 inns ohn vo dhs 00¥d.06 00 1.26 
EE - \<abetnnins és cp mn seer waas ¢ 1.62 
EE SAt sedh os Pilak 00d Neca tnataws 1.81 
DNR: PING Geus Cu ab uRS > ke 1.58 
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RICKS 





Light rails 16 to 20 Ibs., Pbgh. 1.60c 
Light rails 16 to 20 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.48c 
Light rails 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbhgh.. L.poc 
Light rails 25 to 45 Ibs., Chgo.. 1.43c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. & 

6 OO eee eee err ee, are $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chgo...... 21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect., Pbgh. base. 1.50c to 1.75¢ 
Angle bars. st. sections, Chicago 1.50c to 1.7Sc 
Spikes, railroad, Phgh.......... 2.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo.......... 2.10¢ 
ae eae 2.50c 
ee, SNRs RO io 3k 605d weber 2.50c to 2.60c 
pg Se re 36.00 

SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 
Structural shapes, Pbgh....... 1.70c to 2.00c 
Structural shapes, Chgo....... 1.99c to 2.19c 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. 1.909c to 2.159 
Structural shapes, New York.. 1.919c to 2.169c 
Struc. shapes, San Francisco... 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
SOmK Olates, CH@0..66. 6 0s0s 1.99¢ to 2.19% 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.70c to 2.00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia...... 1.959¢ to 2.159« 
Tank plates, New York....... 1.969c to 2.169« 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.... 1.70c to 2.00c 
Bars, soft steel, Chgo......... 1.99c to 2.19¢c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.. 1.859¢ 

Jars, soft steel, New York.... 1.869« 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh... 1.90c 
SOS, FUCBOULOT 6.0 5:0:00000% 1.70c 
Shafting, Pbgh., contr. carloads 51 off 
ee are. GPS k's 5 ks cc ce seen .75c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia......... 1.959¢ 
par iron, New York... .....0<2. 1.969¢ 
Bar iron, Cleveland........... 1.80c 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh.......... 1.90¢ 
Hard steel bars, Chicago...... 1.80¢ 
Smooth ftin., mchy. steel, Chi.. 1.68¢ 

SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 
No. 28, black, Pittsburgh..... 2.50c to2.75c 
No. 28, black, Chgo....... 2.69c to 2.94c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh 2.45¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh.. 4.75c to 5.25¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo...... 5.19¢ 
No. 10, blue anl., Pbgh....... 2.25¢ 
No. 10, blue annealed, Phila.. 2.359c 
lin plate, 100 lb., coke base.. $3.60 
EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 
SPECIFICATIONS 


(Per hundred pounds.) 

30 cents 
25 cents 
50 cents 


Single pickled, cold roll. and re-anl. 
Hot roll’d pick’d and tin mill.. 
Full pickl’d, cold ré and re-anl... 





ani., 


SR eee ee 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock.............. 10 cents 
RO, DON cc ccewkeceetacabee veca 30 cents 
oe SS es, ee 19 cents 
a MN Cv cee esiaebadie ease 10 cents 
Patent leveling and re-squaring..... 35 cents 
Se CN 6 or eae eos heaeen oie 10 cents 
OE ESS ee eee eee 10 cents 
EN RENOIR a0 58h oc5 Niadee Rone bees ws 10 cents 
Open-hearth stamping steel, free fr. 

NE CUI iss 5k pak watie ora eld 0% 55 cents 
Special open hearth deep stpg. steel 

free from mill scale.............. 80 cents 
Extra deep special auto body stock. $1.25 
Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
No reduction for sheets not annealed. 

The above extras apply on both sheet and 
tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 

IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
(Pittsburgh. ) 
Black. Galv. 
Butt-weld. 

Steel, 3% to 3 See 78 63% 
Iron, % to 2% inches......... 70 52 


Lap-weld 


Steel, 21%4 to 6 inches.......... 77 6214 
BOILER TUBES. 

Steel, 314 to 4% inches 1. c. 1........... 68 

Iron, 31%4 to 4% inches 1. c. 1........... 56 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
quotation.) 


Wire nail jobbers, Pittsburgh..... $2.0 

Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh.... 1.85 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh.... 2.55 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 2.15 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 2.85 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 2.15 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh... 2.85 






































min 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 














AA lil NLT 
BOLTS AND NUTS No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci... 2.65¢ 
, : . No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 2.70c¢ 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) No. 28 black sh reets, Chgo...... 2 0c 
Carriage bolts, 4% x 6 inches, smaller or Wo 28 black shee ts, Cleveland.. 2.95¢ 
shorter, rolled threads, 70 and 12%; cut No 28 black sheets’ Cincinnati. 3.00¢ 
threads 70 and 5; larger or longer, 65. P No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis. . 2.95¢ 
Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4 X 4 No, 28 black sheets, St. Paul... 3.00¢ 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled 70, 10 and No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo....... 4.80c to 5.00 
7%; cut, 70 and 12%; larger or longer, 65 No 2g galv. sheets, Cleveland. §.25¢ 
and 10. : i : No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnz ati. 5.25¢ 
Gimlet and cone point lag bolts, 75 and 15. Wo 28 galvanized sh eets, St. L. §.10¢ 


Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$4.50 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 






























tapped, $4.70. 
Cold pressed square, blank or tapped, $4.50 * 
off ; peanget; blank or tapped, all nee, $5.70. Freight Rates, Coke 
RIVETS Connellsville regions, per 2.000 Ibs., to:— 
Structural rivets, Pbgh Teer 2.50¢ Manse onc ccccecsecsccubs denen “” 
Structural rivets, Chgo. delivery. 2.55¢ Buffalo «11... se eeeeeeeceeseerees ‘ 
B : i > kn COORD i. 6 Kccwas v0.0 c0bs Babee cee use 2.50 
eer srvete, ‘POOR. 66s ke cataes% 2.60¢ rad 1.60 
Boiler rivets, Chgo. delivery.... 2.65c¢ ae O¢E6.2 6007s ARES SES CREAT 2°10 
STEEL SHEET PILING Rast SE Lomas... kis.50en tances 2.80 
(Pittsburgh.) Joliet ..cccceccscscwsseecscceveces 2.50 
ie ie aie et ea eee se 1.75¢ Louisville ......-ceccccesecccusnes 2.50 
CAE R CCL rete. 2.85 
STANDARD STEEL CHAIN. OS Ge A Be re eee re 2.85 
Chain, *% inch proof ae 3.65c to 3.75c¢ Philadelphia PP ee ey ere te 2.05 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Semen }ghe<* rd sktereeniereneey ota 
(Subject to regular extras.) NN tis ctetaie ann cs die naneneal 1.85 
0.10 to 0.19 Base price Valley PUCmneGs. os ocd ykangons naas 1.20 
Carbon. Cut to length COR As ee Gh cee 2.00 
1% inch and wider. Hard. Soft. 
0.100 and thicker........60.. 3.60 3.85 
Ose to O.009 IG... 6. ccc cee 3.70 3.95 
0.035 to 0.049 inc............ 3.85 4.10 IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
0.031 to 0.034 in... cceces 4.20 4.50 T; 
0.025 to 0.030 inc............ 4.35 4.75 tat eee. 
are to Gee 206. she ees ok ea's 4.55 4.95 No. 1 railroad wrought, Chgo...$15.50 to 16.00 
mone 0 COTD. 6s 2 sins dceces 5.45 5.95 No. 1 railroad wrought, Cleve.. 14.50 to 15.00 
SER WE OUAEs 03s oncaeaee as 5.85 6.35 No. 1 railroad wrought, St. L.. 15.00 to 15.50 
ee arr 6.70 7.20 No. 1 railroad wrought, Cinci 12.25 to 12.75 
ES cones vctceeseccessscens 7.30 7.80 No. 2 railroad wrought, Chgo... 14.50 to 15.00 
Dn <sacea'cokbwe cece sewers 7.65 8.15 No. 2 railroad wreught, St. L.. 14.75 to 15.00 
IR Re genre ree Ar ssn eae 8.00 8.50 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 17.50 to 17.75 
Coils Arch bars and transoms, St. L.. 16.50 to er) 
0.100 and thicker............ 3.50 3.75 Knuckles, coup.,. Chgo.......2.. 14.50 to 15.00 
re 0 SAlee $0. sss seacvewe 3.55 3.80 Springs, Chas, Prey Sr 15.75 to 16.00 
ee 20 O.ee MG. ess cc cues 3.70 3.95 Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, St. L. 14.50 to 15.00 
Resi tO 6.054 ie, is. scss ces 3.85 4.25 Shafting, Cee. 6 aig bad Caw Ale 16.75 to 17.25 
meee 00 C0s0 IMG. is. ccs cade 3.99 4.35 Shafting, St. Lowis........ ..-. 16.00 to 16.50 
Bk ee ee 4.05 4.45 Steel car axles, ae 21.75 to 22.25 
mas tO OUD WC. .iss ccc case 4.25 4.85 Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 22.00 to 23.00 
ee a Sere 4.75 5.25 Locomotive tires, Chicago....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Ee oR a 5.45 5.95 Locomotive tires, St. Louis.... 15.00 to 15.50 
RR EM aa bss Ga as b's 02053 oes 5.80 C.2e -Cat. fares, CHCHROs sc .s:5s cones’ 14.75 to 15.0¢ 
EE” Ada tetas sas vhepeae aces 6.15 6.65 Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 2.00 to 12.25 
PEP “Se kb nen debian depen ven nhs 6.50 7.00 Pipes and flues, Clevel’d (nom.) 11.25 to 11.75 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Four-inch, Chicago ..... weeeee 29.50 to 30.00 ° ° . 
Six-inch and larger, (¢ *hica ago.... 27.50 to 28.00 Freight Rates, Finished Material 
Six-inch Class B, New York.... 26.50 to 27.00 on oe ees 
Four-inch, Class B. New York... 29.00 to 30.00 gi = ll ittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. 
Four ae h, Birmingham ws tweite s 25 00 FE On Sg SE ee meee Ber eee’ 16.9 cents 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 23.00 PRMGGGIDINA «os cececsdcvcconen 15.9 cents 
Light weight water and gas pipe, SE “saeyhs ab chet se Peewee 18.9 cents 
ta Se Se. Se. Sew NOs scien ba ska ¢dney aaeiine 11.6 cents 
ard water. ee erie Sere 15.4 cents 
WAREHOUSE PRICES EUW SG acccsbascetetaataes 10.5 cents 
oo, © ee 2.20c Cincinnati ......seeeeeeeesees 15.8 cents 
ac ie oe. Ce. 2 65e a See SE urs: 18.9 cents 
Steel rounds "2 in. and over 3 00c Minneapolis and St. Paul...... 32.9 cents 
Steel b Ts ; under 2-in., Cleveland 2.50¢ Denver enor ct eae 68.6 cents 
Pe face Ciactieatt 2 40c St. Louis ......-..sseeeeeeees 23.6 cents 
Steel hare. Philadelphi " [aun > 3c to 2 40c New Orleans poeeveeced ens auntie 30 cents 
idl tere. fore York Cab ta 2 40c to 2.45¢ Birmingham ....... seca rece 45 cents 
Steel cae Re eee ee ” > 95, Pacific coast, (all rail)........ 73.9 cents 
Steel epee aie ben ieee 2 30¢ Pacific coast, (tin plate)....... 70 cents 
Steel bars, over 2-inch, Buffalo.. 2-35 Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 
Steel bars, Buffalo............. 2.2N¢ 
Iron bars, Chicago............. 2.30c 
Iron bars, Cleveland.......... 2.45c Pipes and 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron bars, St Louis. oe ins 2.20¢ ee. 1 cast, 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........... 2.25¢ . i east, 12.50 to 13.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 2.20c to 2.30¢ No 1 cast, Cincinnati...... ..». 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron bars, New York........... 2.30 to 2.35 No. 1 cast, St. Louis gi>orve | Seman 
Hoops, Chicago ..... ite a 2.15« No. 1 busheling, Chicago. . 13.25 to 13.50 
Shapes and plates, Chicago 2.30c No. 1 busheling, Clevelan d...... 13.75 to 14.25 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland. . 2.5 ae 1 Ree wg Cc — Be Baca + to + 5 
Shapes and plates, Buffalo...... 2.35c¢ fo. 1 busheling, St. Louis...... 11.50 to 12.0 
Shapes and end Cincinnati... 2.35« No. 2 busheling, Chicago....... 9.25to 9.75 
Shapes and plates, St. Louis. 2.35¢ No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Snapes and piates, Philade Iph: lia. 2.30c to 2.40c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L . 7.00to 7.56 
et MO WON nc. ona aoe 2.40c Boiler punchings, C hic: a 13.00 to 13.50 
Plates, i ae a See 2.50c¢ Cast borings, Chicago....... . 8.00to 8.25 
Shapes and plates, St. Paul..... 2.40c Cast borings, Cleveland oe denote 7.90 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo. "y 2.60: Cast borings, Cincinnati...... .. 7.50to 8.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Clevel’d 2.65c Cast borings, St. Louis......... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 10 blue anl’d sheets, Buffalo 2.65¢ Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 10 blue anl. sh. St. Louis.. 2.65c Machine shop turnings, Cleveland 6.75to 7.00 
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Machine shop turnings, Cinci...$ 


Machine shop turnings, St. L... 
Malleable agricultural, Chgo... 
Malleable agriculture, St. arenes 
Malleable railroad, Chicago. . 

Malleable, CUO cs cce0ds 
Malleable railroad, St. Louis.... 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... 
Angle bars, iron, St. Louis...... 
Angle bars, steel, Chicago...... 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis..... 
Stove plate, Coeebis 34 bdek vc: 
Stove plate, Cleveland.......... 
Stove plate, Buffalo............ 
Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... 
Stove plate, St. Louis.......... 
Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 


(Gross tons.) 


Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ; 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland.. 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. . 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, New York. 
peg melting steel, St. Louis.. 
Grate bars, ere SP pte yn 
Grate bars, N. J. points......... 
No. 1 railroad wrought, east. Pa. 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Pbgh... 
No. 1 R. R. wrght., New York. 
No. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffalo... 
Shafting, New York.........-.. 
Shafting, eastern Pa........0000: 
Wrought pipe, New York....... 
Wrought pipe, Buffalo.......... 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa....... 
Mch. shop turnings, New York.. 
Machine shop turnings. Buffalo.. 
Mch. shop turnings, Pbgh...... 
Mch. shop turnings, eastern Pa.. 
Heavy axle turnings, Buffalo... 
Cast borings, New York........ 
Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 
Cast borings, Buffalo........... 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh........ 
Stove plate, N. J. points........ 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh......... 
Stove plate, eastern EE Sey 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Pbhgh.. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo.. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., E. Pa.. 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., St. L.. 


Steel rails, short, Chicago....... 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 
Iron rails, Cleveland (nom.). 

Irom: nile, :‘Clmeis .. «deat shaban 
Iron rails, Buffalo nawehe s * ans 
Iron rails, Cincinmati........... 
[cOG vOts, Bt. SOU is bs ccietens 


Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo... 
Frogs, switches, guards, St. L... 
Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh... 
Car wheels (steel), Pittsburgh... 
Car wheels, Chicago............ 
Car wheels, eastern Pa.......... 
Car wheels, Buffalo............. 
Car WROGM Feit xis ab. wcasaneus 
Car wheels, St; Leme:'.566s8e8 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 
Iron axles, Cincinnati........... 
Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 
Iron axles, Chicago. ......s.ce0 
ison apeek, Wi seb vss de ve es 
irom. axiee; 3G Lev accweverse 
Steel car axles, New York...... 
Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 


«No. 1 busheling, Buffalo........ 


No. 1 busheling, Pbgh.......... 
No. 2 busheling, Buffalo........ 
Low phos. steel, Buffalo........ 
Low phosphorus steel, Pbgh..... 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 
No. 1 forge, eastern Pa...:..... 
No. 1 cast, eastern Pa..... 5 at 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.......... 
No. 1 heavy cast, N. J. points.. 
Mall. railroad, Cleveland........ 
Malleable railroad, Pittsburgh... 
Malleable railroad, Buffalo...... 
Malleable railroad, eastern Pa... 
tundled sheet, Pittsburgh....... 
Bundled sheet, Cleveland........ 
Bundled sheet, Buffalo.......... 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast, Bf. 
Boiler plate sheared, Buffalo.... 


14.00 to 14.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
10.50 to 10.75 
9.75 to 10.00 
9.50 to 10.00 
8.00 to 8.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
8.50 to 9.00 


$17.50 to 18.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
15.50 to 16.00 
15.25 to 15.75 
14.00 to 14.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
10.50 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.25 
20.00 to 21.00 
16.75 to 17.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
12.25 to 12.75 
12.50 to 13.00 
14.25 to 14.75 

8.75 to 9.25 

7.00 to 7.50 

9.50to 9.75 

10.75 to 11.25 
11,50 to 12.00 
8.75to 9.25 

10.75 to 11.25 
8.50 to 9.00 

10.25 to 10.50 
11.25 to 11.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
15.25 to 15.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
18.25 

15.50 to 16.06 
15.50 to 16.00 
18.00 to 19.00 
17.00 to 18.00 
15.75 to 16.25 
18.00 to 18.25 
16.00 to 16.50 
17.00 to 18.00 
17.50 to 18.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
14.00 to 14.20 
16.00 to 16.50 
15.56 to 16.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
13.75 to 14.00 
18.75 te 19.00 
14.75 to 15.25 
15.25 to 15.75 
14.50 to 15.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
22.00 to 22.50 
20.50 to 21.00 
23.00 to 24.00 
22.75 to 23.25 
21.00 to 21.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
19.00 to 20.00 
21.00 to 21.50 
22.00 to 23.00 
22.00 to 23.00 
13.00 to 13.50 
13.75 to 14.00 
10.50 to 11.00 
19.50 to 20.00 
21.00 to 22.00 
20.50 to 21.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
14.50 to 15.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
16.25 to 16.50 
14.75 to 15.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
14.25 

12.50 to 12.75 
11.00 to 11.50 
14.25 to 14.75 
13.00 to 13.50 
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The Control of Chill in Cast Iron 
C O L D D R A W Ny (Continued from Page 1173.) 


fact, a close analysis of Mr. Johnson’s data brings out more 


AND : 
P R E S S E D S H A P E S forcibly my contention, namely, that the quantitative control 


Pressed Drawn of chill in commercial cast irons, aside from the physical 
effects of casting temperature, size of test, and size of chiller, 

SPECIAL SMALL ANGLES, CHANNELS is practically dependent upon the percentages of silicon and 
ARCHITECTURAL MOULDINGS FORMED total carbon present. In support of this statement, a chart, 

OF FULL-PICKLED, FULL COLD-ROLLED Fig. 8, is offered, in which Mr. Johnson’s data are tabulated. 
OPEN-HEARTH STEEL AND NON- His A and B series, not having a measurable chill, have been 
FERROUS METALS. left out. It will be noticed that his G, C and F series, form- 

ing a line for %-inch chill, and his E on a line representing 

INTERIOR METAL MANUFACTURING Co. %4-inch chill, are in perfect agreement with my data, shown 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. in the lower right-hand corner and all lines verge toward the 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE M. AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES point representing .667 carbon and no silicon. While his 


specimen D does not seem to agree with this theory, it is 
entirely possible that it may not be in its proper position, 
either because of error in analysis, making silicon or carbon 
Phoenix Iron Works Company too low, or because the sample was not representative ; 
Meadville, P though a larger test pig than usual, or very low pouring 
Founders, Machinists ar Boiler Makers temperature, would cause the specimen to show no chill. 














Engines, Boilers, Castings Rough or Finished 


a How Your — her Beltiz 'é sis Made 


(Continued from Page 1177. 








down on the pulleys, the edges raising. The belt was nar- 


Pattern Makers’ Tools and Supplies rowed 2 inches to 16 inches and did the work perfectly. An 


Bronze Tablets and Name Plates opposite case was that of a 6-inch light double belt on a 

Ask for Supply Catalog No. A-7—Tool Catalog B-6 high speed drive, long centers, power off and on frequently. 

; iis ia te teint pores The belt jumped so badly it could not be used. <A heavy 
THE WELLMAN PATTERN-SUPPLY CO. double was substituted and the trouble ceased at once. 


1444-52 East 49th St. Cleveland, Ohio The weave room in a cotton mill was belted medium weight 
first quality belts and the plant was not a paying proposition. 
A study of conditions convinced belt engineer that they were 


light a belt and the belts were replaced with 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY | *"* ei His, a 
heavier first quality belts, and the plant was able to pay 











Has a motor for every service, a control- ay : 
- dividends. 

ler for every motor and skilled engineers = , 
: : A salesman recommended a light double belt for a mill 

to apply them to the best advantage. 2 ger Teer eA are 
‘ . drive, the master mechanic of the mill insisting on a heavy 
General Office: Sales Offices in single. There were several similar drives, so one of each was 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. All Large Cities installed. The record showed that the double was taken up 
sss and shortened 2 inches five days after installation and not 





touched again when this record was completed, while the sin 
: $ gle was shortened 2 inches the day installed, 2'4 inches two 

merican Koundry Fractice , benny 
days later, 4 inches three days after this, 3 inches more 16 
By THOS. D. WEST, Practical Iron Molder rit ais : “er : 
days later, 3 inches more 46 days later, and 5 inches again 


Treating of Loam, Dry Sand, and Green Sand Molding, and Containing a ss 
Practical Treatise on the Management of Cupolas and the Melting of atter 
Iron. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the metallurgical side of 
foundry operations and cupola practice. Eleventh edition, revised, 408 aad 
pages, fully illustrated, cloth. Price, $2.50 R t 
O 


PENTON’S BOOK NEWS 4: Cleveland, Ohio 





29 days more, when it was practically worn out. 


W7 eR "oe aor i 
ary Roaster Kilns for Iron Ores 





(Continued from page 1179) 





five. On a small kiln, 60 x 5 feet, the labor cost per ton, 
on high-sulphur fine cinder, averaged 40 cents for several 
months, and with the same kiln, using high-grade lump 
cinder, this figure was reduced to 30 cents, but both these 












The Production of 
Malleable Castings 


By Dr. Richard Moldenke 





figures were excessive on account of faulty design, which 
made necessary three and four men on a shift; also on 
account of a very low output per man, owing to the small 
size of the kiln. On the other hand, this was partly balanced 
by the fact that wages were low, and only two shifts were 


A practical treatise on the processes involved 
in the manufacture of Malleable Cast Iron. 
The first and only book ever published on 
this important subject. Printed in large, clear 
type and handsomely bound in cloth in two 
colors. 150 pages, 35 excellent illustrations. 


Price $3.00, postpaid. 


PENTON’S BOOK NEWS 


Penton Building CLEVELAND, OHIO 


necessary. Repairs and supplies should not cost over 8 
cents per ton of roasted ore on a kiln of any size. The 
important factor in economic kiln operation is careful 
designing, and it cannot be said too strongly that the cost 
of operation of a rotary kiln will be almost entirely deter- 
mined by the layout of the plant. 

The roasted ore, for which the cement term of clinker is 
used, works very well in the furnace. In Virginia practice 
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where the blast pressure is comparatively low, it is~ not 
essential that the nodules should be large. If 80 per cent 
of the clinker stays on a screen of %-inch mesh, there will 
be no difficulty in the furnace at pressures of under 9 or 
10 pounds. It is very easy to make larger nodules, but as 
a higher temperature is required to do so, ;with attendant 
evils of more frequent ringing, greater fuel .expense, and a 
harder, less porous product, it is better to keep the nodules 
as small as possible. The clinker frequently forms from 
one-sixteenth to one-half of the burden without ill effects, 
working with brown ore and specular hematites, and by its 
use the yield of the southern furnaces, where the native 
ores are lean, can be raised from a scant 42 per cent to 
50 per cent and more, depending on the quality of the 
cinder, 

It is in localities where the native ore is lean that 
the kiln is valuable. It affords an opportunity of enriching 
the burden with a high-grade ore at a much lower cost 
than could be done by direct purchase of lake or other rich 
ores, and where the silica in the native ore averages well 
over 20 per cent, it is indispensable that the burden should 
be “sweetened” in some way to cut down the excessive 
amount of flux and consequent fuel necessary to produce 
good iron. 


Production of Graphite in 1914 


The form of carbon known as graphite or plumbago 
occurs in nature in a variety of ways and serves a great 
many useful purposes, chief among which are its uses in 
the manufacture of crucibles and other refractory products, 
as lubricants, for foundry facings, as stove polishes, etc. 
Imports of graphite from Mexico nearly equaled those for 
1913 in spite of the turbulent conditions in that republic. 
The, imports of Korean graphite were about half again 
as gee in 1914 as in 1913, increasing from 4,170 to 6,327 
tons.* The importation from Ceylon, on the other hand, 
was about half that for 1913. 

The two uses of graphite that seem to have shown the 
greatest gains during the year are its application to auto- 
mobile lubrication and its use as a preparation to loosen 
boiler scale. The effect of the graphite in the boilers is 
mechanical, not chemical. Being chemically inert it cannot 
injure the iron of the boilers or.affect the quality of the 
boiler water. It does not prevent the formation of scale, 
but the fine graphite particles by mixing with the scale 
during its formation render it soft and crumbly and pre- 
vent it from adhering strongly to the boiler. It can then 
be easily removed. It is said, moreover, that graphite is 
efficient in loosening old scale, the graphite particles work- 
ing into the pores of the scale and between the scale and 
the boiler. 

In October, 1913, patents were applied for in Austria 
and Germany covering the use of graphite as a coloring 
material and filler in the manufacture of gray to black 
paper, pasteboard and The process, which is 
especially designed for paper and pasteboard manufacture, 
consists in incorporating in the goods powdered graphite, 
which may be added dry or as a fine slime. The graphite 
is said to be superior to gray mineral or chemical coloring 
matter hitherto used, in that the color does not fade in 
prolonged exposure to sunlight. Streaked and spotted 
defects, it is claimed, are less likely to appear during the 
process of making the paper. The opening of a new 
“flake” graphite property, three miles north of Ashland, 
Ala., is noteworthy. 

Graphite produced in the United States in 1914 was 
approximately 73 per cent, by value, of that imported 
for consumption. Of the domestic production about one- 
third, by value, was natural graphite, and two-thirds manu- 
factured graphite. 
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\ We specialize in contract man- / 
ufacturing— Can make your 

metal article complete from the 

} drawings to the finished product, or do any 


| part of the work successfully. Right prices— 
guaranteed quality—unusual service. 
Patterns 
Send drawings and we'll name price for } 
wood, or wood and metal patterns. Your 
| ideas intelligently worked out. 


2 
Castings 
\ High quality Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
castings. Any size from 1 oz. to several hun- 
dred pounds. Large capacity and quick service, 


Y Machine Work 


i Fully equipped shop for general machine \ 
| work. [et this shop do your work, at a nom- | 
| inal time or contract rate. | 

2 e bed | 

Plating and Polishing | 


Nickle, Brass, Copper and Silver plating, as } 

well as polishing and buffing. Splendid service 

) here at modest prices. 

We also assist in perfeeting inventions, and 

make models. Are regularly making many metal 
specialties, as well as automobile and parts } 
| for heavy and light machinery. Tell us your re- | 
| quirements— we'll reply fully and promptly. 


Western Pattern & Mfg. Co. ) 
Moline, Illinois i 











Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
MALLEABLE IRON 


CASTINGS 














THE Tron 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
MANGANESE 


TI fe, C STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, New Jersey 













| 






QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


| NEW JERSEY 
FIRE CLAY BRICKS 


Manufactured by 


The Mutton Hollow Fire Brick Company 


WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 

















Fire Brick, Cupola Linings, Boiler Arches 
and Special Fire Clay Produéts. Foundry 
Clays, Kaolin and Sands. Ground Fire Clays. 
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Opportunities 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Minimum ad. set solid, 50 words $1.00 
Minimum ad. all caps, 50 words $1.50 = 
(Each additional word set solid, 2c.—Each additional word all caps, 3c.) 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Minimum ad. set sold, 25 words $.50 
Minimum ad. al! caps, 25 words $.75 


December 16, 1915 








Positions Offered 





Positions Wanted 














Positions Wanted 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
capable of organizing building and operatin 
wire drawing plant for Round and Half Roun 
wire, having sufficient knowledge of four — 
i ant 


wire forming machines to operate a 
economically and successfully. Write fully, 
stating experience, reference, salar wanted. 


Your application will be considered confiden- 
tial. Address American Cotter Pin Co., Park 
building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 
executive, technical, administrative and_ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest privacy. 
Not an agency, but a_highly-endorsed, high 
grade method of negotiating preliminaries po 
for $2,000 to $12,000 men. end address only 
for explanation, R. W. Bixby, 

Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fl Niagara 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD 
position in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and experienced applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions. The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED: — EXPERIENCED OPEN 
hearth superintendent to take charge of East- 
ern plant making steel ingots of special 
analysis. State age, experience and_ salar 
wanted. All communications treated wit 
strict confidence. Address Box 666, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED: — EXPERIENCED PATTERN 
Room Foreman, for 10 to 15 men. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in estimating patterns 
for malleable castings. Foundry near Missis- 
sippi River. State experience and salary ex- 
ected. Address Box 672, THE IRON TRADE 
EVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED:—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 


for malleable foundry. Central West. About 
100 molders. State experience and salary ex- 
pected, Address Box 673, THE IRON 


TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL FOUNDRYMAN. 
Stock for sale in foundry ewes business about 
$2,000 a month. Can possible double this 
amount of business with right man. Produc- 
tion furnaces, stove and general repair castings. 
Position goes with stock to right man under- 
standing business and close manager. Geo. 
E. Lum, Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED — CAPABLE DESIGNER AS 





Chief Draftsman. Must be an_ experienced 
engineer on sheet metal presses in general. 
Desirable position to right party. ddress 
Box 632, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

WANTED: — SUPERINTENDENT CAP- 


a plant for 


able of organizing and operatin 
the smaller 


the manufacture of shrapnel o 


sizes. Must have experience in all depart- 
ments except loading, and must _ understand 
operating a plant economically. Your appli- 


cation will be considered confidential. Address 
Lock Box No. 55, Easton, Pa. 

DRAFTSMEN:—IMMEDIATE OPENING 
for several competent, energetic designers and 
checkers; must be thoroughly experienced in 
rolling mill work. State experience, age and 
salary desired. Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., 





Twelfth and Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHEMIST.—FULLY EXPERIENCED IN 
iron and steel analysis and inspection—would 
like to have superintendency besides laborator 
work. Address Box 680, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





STRUCTURAL SHOP SUPERINTEND- 
ent or foreman, 14 years experience, eight 
years as foreman and superintendent, on all 
classes of structural, bridge and plate work. 
Accurate cost estimator. Moderate salary to 
start. Age 33, married, clean cut and good 
habits. est of references. Address Box 592, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


OFFICE POSITION WANTED—YOUNG 


man, 32 years old, married, healthy, and of 
good habits, would like to connect himself 
with some growing Foundry or Implement 


concern where there is a chance of advance- 
ment and small investment after six months 


or one year’s time if satisfactory. Have for 
over ten years been connected with a large 
foundry concern in charge of their general 


office including purchasing and traffic depart- 
ments. Have a good knowledge in buying of 
foundry and other iron and steel materials 
and supplies. Can also take charge of ac- 


counting department. Will go anywhere in 
Minnesota, lowa or Wisconsin. Salary $1,500 
to $1,800. Address Box 679, THE IRON 


TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


AS ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
superintendent blast furnace, 20 years expe- 
rience. Chemist and superintendent. Chance 
to advance. Address Box 667, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

ACCOUNTING AND PURCHASING — 
High grade man with twelve years experience 
in accounting and purchasing in large plant 








manufacturing steel products. Four years 
with fabricating plant. Thorough training in 
modern methods. Address Box 641, HE 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


HIGH CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
with a large experience and following in Iron 
and Steel wants position. Address Box 394, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 









WY 


WS SS IN WY WK NW WAY 


For Employes 


The weekly ex- 
change _ where 
competent — 
wide-awak e— 
industrious— 
men with initia- 
tive can find a 
wide market for 
the sale of 
their services. 
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A-1 FURNACE MAN, 15 YEARS BLOW- 
ing and General Foreman, desires to go with 
ood concern. Best of references. Address 
ox 640, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE 
executive, engineer, draftsman, or any technical 
man, consult The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
(Est. 21 years) 1662 onadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 


CHEMIST, DESIRES POSITION IN 
laboratory of concern in Milwaukee or near 
vicinity. Experienced on iron, steel, special 
steels, alloys, iron ores, etc. Address Box 
683, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, O. 


STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN, 15 
years’ experience in open hearth, converter 
and manganese steel castings, both he and 

= 3, THE IRON 





dry san Address Box 33 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


~ SALESMAN—MINOR EXECUTIVE. 


Have bought and sold all principal raw mate- 
rials of iron and steel industry—Handles all 
office matters connected therewith and general 
Corporation Secretarial affairs. Now employed 
as assistant to chief executive. Address Box 
os, = IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
and, O. 


WANTED:—POSITION BY ENERGETIC 
American technical school graduate, good exec- 
utive and successful in increasing production. 
Ten years manufacturing experience in rolled 
steel products, also some sales experience. At 
present employed but looking for better oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 668, THE ON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


UP TO DATE TECHNICALLY TRAINED 
blast furnaceman, 13 years experience as su- 
erintendent and sales manager, wishes change. 
eferences. Address Box 663, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION AS FOUNDRY FOREMAN; 

seventeen years experience on green and dry 
sand. Up to date on cupola. ave former] 
been in business for myself. References. A 
dress Box 662, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 
MASTER MECHANIC WANTS POSITION; 
thoroughly experienced in constructing and 
operating rolling mills, open-hearth and blast 
furnaces; by-product coke ovens; water works, 
hydro-electric and turbo-generating plants; has 
machine shop practice; best references. Ad- 
dress Box 354, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


ADVERTISING MAN: 26, THOROUGHLY 
experienced in trade paper advertising. Good 
copy writer and conservative executive. For 
ersonal reasons the writer wishes to leave 
is present employers who will recommend. 
Address Box 664, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

SALES ENGINEER, MEMBER A. S. M. 
E. wishes line of heavy machinery or mill 
supplies or steel products for Chicago and 
adjacent territory. Has made acquaintance 
with mechanical and purchasing departments 





of large corporations and railroads. Annual 
sales for past five years over $200,000, Would 
arrange on commission basis for established 


lines or drawing account and commission on 
new accounts. y Py roo Box 659, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Chicago, II. 

POSITION WANTED: — FIRST CLASS 
steel range man with 24 years experience. 
Can make templets for hotel or family ranges 
and handle men _ to good advantage. Not 
afraid of work. Best of references. Address 
Box 674, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 

















